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PIPISTRELLOy 

I AH only PipiBtrello. 

Nothing but tliat ; notlung more than any one of 
the round brown pebbles that the wind sets rolling 
down the dry bed of the Tiber in summer. 

I am Pipistrello; the mime, the fool, the 
postorer, the juggler, tiie spangled saltimbank, 
tiie people's plaything, that runs and leaps and 
tuins and twists, and laughs at himself, and is 
laughed at by all, and lives by his limbs like hia 
brother the dancing bear, and his coosia the 
monkey in a red coat and a feathered cap. 

I am FipistreUo ; five and twenty years old, 
and strong as you see, and good to look at, the 
women have said. I can leap and mn against 
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any man, and I can break a bar of iron against 
my knee, and I can keep up with the fiistest horse 
that flies, and I can root up a young oak without 
. too much effort. I am strong enough, and my 
life is at the full, and a day's sickness I never 
have known, and my mother is living. Yet I lie 
under sentence of death, and to-morrow I die on 
the scalTold ; if nothing come between this and 
the break of dawn, I am a dead man with to- 
morrow's sun. 

And nothing will come ; why should it ? 

J am only Pipistrello; I am only Pipistrello. 
The people have loved me, indeed, but that is no 
reason why the law should spare me. Nor would 
I wish that it should : not I. 

They come and stand and stare at me through 
the grating, men and women and maidens and 
babies. A few of them cry a little, and one little 
mite of a child thrusts at me with a little brown 
hand the half of a red pomegranate. But for the 
most part they laugh. Why, of course they do. 
The street children always laugh to see a big 
black steer with his bold homed head go down 
imder the mace of the butcher. The street 
always finds that droll. The strength of the bull 
could scatter the crowd as the north wind scatters 
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the dust, if he were free ; but he is not, and his 
strength serves him nothing. The hammer fells 
him, and the crowd laughs. 

The people of this old Orte know me so well. 
Right and left, up and down, through the country 
I have gone all the years of my life. Wherever 
there was fair or festa, there was I, Pipistrello, 
in the midst. It is not a bad life, believe me. 
No life is bad that has the sun and the rain upon 
it, and the free wiU of the feet, and the feel of the 
wind, and nothing between it and heaven. 

My father had led the same kind of life 
before me ; he died at Grenoa, his spine broken 
in two like a snapt bough, by a fall from the 
trapeze before the eyes of all the citizens. I was 
a big baby in that time, thrown from hand to 
hand by the men in their spectacles as they would 
have thrown a ball or an orange. 

My mother was a tender, yoimg, and gentle 
creature, full of tenderness for her own people : 
with strangers shy and afraid. She was the 
daughter of a poor weaver. My father had found 
her and wooed her in Etruria, and although he 
had never taken tlie trouble to espouse her before 
the mayor, yet he had loved her and had always 
treated her with great respect. She was a woman 
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very pure and very honest. Alas, the poor soal I 
To-day her hair is white as the snow, and they 
tell me she is mad. 

So much the better for her if she know 
nothing; but I fear the mad and the imbecile know 
all and see all, crouching in their hapless gloom« 

When my father died thus at Ghenoa my 
my mother took a hatred for all that manner of 
living, and she broke off all ties with the athletes 
who had been his comrades, and, taking the little 
money that was hers in a little leather bag, she 
fled away with me to the old town of Orte, where 
my grandmother still lived, the widow of the 
weaver. 

The troop wished to keep me with them ; for 
although I was but five years old, I was supple 
and light and very fearless, and never afraid of 
being thrown up in the air, a living ball, in their 
games and sports. 

Orte was just the same then as it is now: 
these very aged towns I think never change ; if 
you try to alter them you must break them up 
and destroy them utterly. Orte has known the 
Etruscans ; she can very well do without modem 
folk. 

At Orte my mother and grandmother dwelt 
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together in one room that looked over the river ; 
a lai^e vaulted chamber with grated casements, 
with thick stone walls, a chamber that had once 
been in a palace. My mother was very yonng 
then still, and beautiful ; of a pale, serious beauty, 
full of sadness. She smiled on me sometimes, 
but never once did I hear her laugh. She had 
never laughed since that awful day when, in the 
full sunlight, in the midst of the people, in the 
sight of the sea, in Grenoa, a man had dropped 
from air to earth like an eagle fallen stone dead 
from the i^es, struck by lightning. 

My mother had many suitors. She was beau- 
tiful of £Ekce, as I say, like one of the Madonnas 
of our old painters ; she was industrious, and all 
her little world knew very well that she would 
one day inherit the strip of field and the red cow 
that my grandmother owned outside the gates of 

Orte. 

All these pretty suitors of course made a great 

frisswith me, caressed me often, and brought me 

tomatoes, green figs, crickets in wire cages, fried 

fish, and playthings. But my mother looked at 

none of them. When a woman's eyes are always 

looking downward on a grave, how should their 

tear-laden lids be lifted to see a fresh lover ? 
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She repulsed them all ; always, 

8he lived, lonely and sad, as well as she could 
in our jgfreat garret; we ate little, our bed was 
hard, and she and my granddame laboured hard 
to get a pittance. But when a rich bailiff sought 
her in honest marriage, she kissed me, and wept 
over me, and said again and again, * No, no I to 
your fikther I will be fiuthful, let what will chance 
to usi' 

The bailiff soon consoled himself ; he married 
a big country wench who had a fine rope of pearls 
and gold bracelets, and I continued to grow up 
by my mother's side, where the Tiber is gilded 
with the gold of the dawns, and rolls its heavy 
waves under the weeping boughs of its willows. 
My boyish strength increased in the heat of the 
summers, and I grew like a young brown stalk of 
the tall maize. I herded the cow, and I cut the 
rushes, and I hewed wood, and I was always 
happy, even when my mother would send me 
to the old priest to learn things out of books 
and breviaries. She wished to make a monk of 
me, but the mere idea made me shudder with 
fear. I loved to climb the oaks, to swing in the 
maples, to scale the roofs, and the towers, and the 
masts of the vessels. What had I to do with a 
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monkish firock and a whitewashed cell? Ouf ! I 
put my fingers in my ears and ran away whenever 
my poor mother talked of the cloister. 

My limhs were always dancing, and my blood 
was always leaping, laughing, boiling merrily in 
my veins. A priest? "What an ideal — I had 
never wholly forgotten the glad, bright days of 
childhood, when my father had thrown me about 
in the air like a ball ; I had never wholly for- 
gotten the shouts of the people, the sight of the 
human sea of faces, the loud, frank laugh of the 
populace, the sparkle of the spangled habit, the 
intoxication of the applause of a crowd, I had 
only been five years old then, yet I remembered, 
and sometimes in the night I cried bitterly for, 
those dead days. I had only been a little brown 
thing, soft and warm, with curls as black as the 
raven's wing, and they had thrown me from one 
to the other lightly, laughingly, like a ripe apple, 
like a smooth peach. But I had known what it 
was to get drunk on the ^ hurrahs ' of the multi- 
tude, and I did not forget them as I grew up here 
in my dulness, a youth in old Orte. 

When you have once heard the voice of the 
public saluting you, and cheering you, and calling 
for you, never again can you bear to be without 
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it ; you always miss that sound, like the clash of 
brazen cymbals^ which moves your soul like music 
when the people love you. 

The son of an athlete can never rest quiet at 
home and at school like the children of cobblers, 
and coppersmiths, and vinedressers. All my life 
was beating in me, tumbling, palpitating, bub- 
bling, panting in me, moving incessantly, like the 
wings of a swallow when the hour draws near 
for its flight, and the thirst for the south rises in 
it. With all my force I adored my pale, lovely, 
Madonna-like mother, but all the same as I 
trotted towards the priest with a satchel on my 
back, I used to think, would it be very wicked to 
throw the books into the river, and run away to 
the fields ? And, in truth, I used to run away 
very often, scampering over the country around 
Orte like a mountain hare, climbing the belfries 
of the churches, pulling off their weathercocks or 
setting their bells a-ringing, doing a thousand 
and one mischievous antics; but I always re- 
turned at nightfall to my mother's side. It 
seemed to me it would be cruel and cowardly to 
leave her. For she had but me in the world. 

'You promise to be sensible and quiet, 
Pippo?' the poor soul always murmured. And 
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t used to say, ^ Yes,' and mean it. But can a 
bird promise not to fly when it feels in its in- 
stincts the coming of spring ? Can a young colt 
promise not to fling out his limbs when he feels 
the yielding turf beneath his hoofs ? 

I never wished to be disobedient, but some* 
how, ten minutes after I was out of her sight, I 
was high above on some tower or belfry with the 
martens and the pigeons circling about my curly 
head. I was so happy on high there, looking down 
on all the old town misty with dust, the men 
and women like ants on an ant heap, the historic 
river Uke a mere ribbon, yellow and twisted, the 
palaces and the tombs all hidden under the 
same grey veil of summer dust. I was so happy 
there! — ^and they spoke of making me into a 
monk, or, if I would not hear of that, of turning 
me into a clerk in a notary's office. 

A monk ? a clerk ? when all the trees cried 
out to me to climb, and all the birds called to me 
to fly I 

I used to cry about it with hot and stinging 
tears, that stung my face like lashes, lying with my 
head hidden on my arms in the grass by the old 
Tiber water. For I was not twelve years old, and 
to be shut up in Orte always, growing grey and 
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wrinkled as the notary had done over the wicked^ 
crabbed, evil-looking skins that set the neighbours 
at war: — the thought broke my heart. Never- 
theless, I loved my mother, and I mended my 
quills, and tried to write my best, and said to the 
boys of the town, ^ I cannot bend iron, or leap, or 
race any more. I am going to write for my 
bread in the notary's office a year hence, and my 
mother wishes it, and so it must be.' 

And I did my best not to look up to the 
jackdaws circling round the towers, or the old 
river running away to Borne. 

For all the waters cried to me to leap, and all 
the birds to fly. 

And you cannot tell unless you have been 
bom to do it as I was, how good it is to climb, 
and climb, and climb, and see the green earth 
grow pale beneath you, and the people dwindle 
till they are smaU as dust, and the houses fade 
till they seem like heaps of sand, and the air 
gets so clear around you, and the great black 
wings flap close against your &ce, and you sit 
astride, where the bells are, with some quaint stone 
face beside you that was carved on the pinnacle 
here a thousand years and more ago, and has 
hardly been seen of man ever since; and the 
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white clouds are so close to you that you seem to 
bathe in ihem, and the winds toss the mists and 
part them, and go by you, down to the world 
below to torment the trees, and the sea, the men 
that work, and the roofi that cover them, and 
the sails of their ships in the ocean ; men are 
so &r from you, and heaven seems so near ; the 
fields and the plains are lost in the vapours that 
divide you firom them, and all the noise of living 
multitudes comes only very fEdntly to your ear, 
and sweetly, like the low miumuring of bees in 
the white blossoms of an acacia in the month of 
May. 

But you do not understand this, you poor 
toilers in cities who pace the street and watch 
the faces of the rich 

And I to whom this life of the upper air was 
joy, was ecstasy, I was doomed to be a notary's 
clerk, I called Pipistrello (the bat) because I was 
always whirling and wheeling in air, was to be a 
clerk, so my mother and grandmother decided for 
me, with the old notary himself who lived at the 
comer, and made his daily bread by carrying 
fire and sword, where he could, through the affairs 
of his neighbours. He was an old rascal, but 
my mother did not know that; he promised to 
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be a safe and trustworthy guardian of my youth, 
und she believed he had power to keep me safe 
from all dangers of destiny. She wanted to be 
sure that I should never run the risks of my 
father's career, she wanted to see me always 
before the plate of herb-soup on her table. 
Poor mother I 

One day in Orte chance gave me another fate 
than this of her desires. 

One fine sunrise on the morning of Palm 
Sunday I heard the sharp sound of a screeching 
fife, the metallic clash of symbols, the shouts of 
boys, the rattle of a little drum. 

It was the rataplan beating before a troop 
of wrestlers and jugglers who were traversing 
tlie Marche and Beggio-Emilia. 

The troop stationed themselves in a little 
square, burnt by the sun and surrounded by old 
crumbling houses ; I ran with the rest of the 
lads of Orte to see them. Orte was in holiday 
guise; aged, wrinkled, deserted, forgotten by 
the world as she is, she made herself gay that 
day with palms and lilies and lilac, and the 
branches of willow; and her people, honest, 
joyous, clad in their best, who filled the streets 
and the churches, and winehouses, after mass 
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fiocked with one accord and pressure around 
the play-place of the strollers. 

It was in the month of April; outside the 
walls and on the banks of Tiber, still swollen by 
the floods of winter, one could see the gold 
of a million daffodils and the bright crimson 
and yellow of tulips in the green com. 

The scent of flowers and herbs came into 
the town and filled its dusky and narrow ways ; 
the boatmen had green branches fastened to 
their masts ; in the stillness of evening one heard 
the song of crickets, and even a mosquito would 
come and blow his shrill little trumpet, and one 
was wiUing to say to him < welcome,' because on 
his little horn he blew the good news, < Summer 
is here ! ' 

Ah those bright summers of my youth I I 
am old now; ay, old; though I have lived 
through twenty-five years. 

This afternoon on Palm Sunday I ran to see 
the athletes as a moth flies to the candle; in 
Italy all the world loves the baltimbank, be he 
dumb or speaking, in wood or in flesh, and all 
Orte hastened, as I hastened, under the sunny 
skies of Easter, 

I saw, I trembled, I laughed, I sobbed with 
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ecstasy. It was so many years that I had not 
seen my brothers I Were they not my brothers 
aU? 

This day of Pakn, when our Orte, so brown 
and so grey, was all full of foliage and blossom 
like an old pitcher full of orange-flowers for a 
bridal, it was a somewhat brilliant troop of gym* 
nasts who came to amuse the town ; the troop 
was composed of an old man and his five sons, 
handsome youths and very strong, of course. 
They climbed on each other's shoulders, building 
up a living pyramid ; they bent and broke bars 
of iron, they severed a sheep with one blow of 
a sword; in a word, they did what my father 
had done before them. As for me, I watched 
them stupefied, fascinated, dazzled, blind, drunk 
with delight, and almost crazy with a torrent of 
memories that seemed to rain on me like lava 
as I watched each exploit, as I heard each shout 
of the applauding multitudes. 

It is a terrible thing, a horrible thing, those 
inherited memories that are bom in you with 
the blood of others. I looked at them, I say, 
intoxicated with joy, mad with recollection 
and with longing : — and my mother destined me 
to a notary's desk and wished me to be shut up 
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there all my life, pen in hand, sowing the seeds of 
all the hatreds, of all the crimes, all the sorrows 
of mankind, lighting up the flames of rage and 
of greed in human souls for an acre of ground, 
for a roll of gold ! She wished to make me a 
notary^s clerk! I gazed at these men who 
seemed to me so happy; these slender, agile, 
vigorous creatures in their skins that shone like 
the skin of green snakes, in their hroidered 
glittering spangled vests, in their little velvet 
caps with the white plume in each — < Take me ! 
take me I' I shrieked to them; and the old 
king of the troop looked hard at me, and when 
their games were finished, crofised the cord that 
marked their arena, and thr«v his strong arms 
about me and cried : ^ Body of Christ I you are 
Uttle Pippol' For he had been my father's 
mate. 

To be brief, when the little band left Orte I 
went with them. 

It was wickedly done, for my poor mother 
slept, knowing nothing, when in the dusk before 
daybreak I slipped through the bars of the case- 
ment, and noiselessly dropped on to a raft in 
the river below, and thence joined my new 
friends. 
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It was wickedly done ; but I could not help 
it. Fate was stronger than L 

The old man did not disturb himself as to 
whether what he had encouraged me to do was ill 
or well. He foresaw in me an athlete who would 
do him honour and make the ducats ring merrier 
in his purse. Besides, I had cost him nothing. 

From this time life indeed began for me. 
I wept often ; I felt the barb of a real remorse, 
when I passed a crucifix on the road I trembled 
with true terror and penitence ; but I fled away 
always; I drew my girdle closer about my 
spangled coat and, despite all my remorse, I was 
happy. 

When I was very very far away I wrote to my 
mother, and she understood, poor soul, that there 
were no means of forcing me back to her. Chil- 
dren are egotists; childhood has little feeling. 
When the child suffers he thirsts for his mother, 
but when he is happy, alas I he tiiinks little and 
rarely about her. 

Your French poet Victor Hugo adores child- 
hood ; but he is wrong there ; childhood is often 
more cruel, more hard, more ferocious, more im- 
placable, more avaricious than old age. 

I was very happy, full of force and of success; 
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the men kept their word and taught me all their 
tricks, all their exploits. Soon I surpassed my 
teachers in address and in temerity. I soon be- 
came the glory of their band. 

In the summer time we wandered over the 
vast Lombard plains and the low Tuscan moun- 
tains; in winter we displayed our prowess in 
Borne, in Naples, in Palermo; we loitered 
wherever the sun was warm or the people liked 
to laugh. 

From time to time I thought of my mother ; 
I sent her money. I shivered a little when I saw 
a Madonna, for all Madonnas have the smile that 
our mother has for our infancy. 

I thought of her, but I never went home. 

I was Pipistrello the champion-wrestler. I 
was a young Hercules, with a spangled tunic in 
lieu of a lion skin. I was a thousand years — ^ten 
thousand leagues — away from the child of Orte. 
God is just I It is just that I die here, for in my 
happy years I forgot my mother. 

I lived in the sunlight — before the crowds, 
the nervous crowds of Italy — singing, shouting, 
leaping, triumphing; and I forgot my mother 
alone in the old chamber above the Tiber : quite 
alone, for my granddame was dead. 
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That I have Blain what I have slain — that is 
nothing. I would do the same thing again had I 
to live my life again. Yes; without pause or 
mercy would I do it. But my mother — ^she has 
lived alone, and she is mad. That is my crime. 

I was a tall strong youth, fulL of courage, and 
handsome to the eye of women ; I led a life noisy 
and joyous, and for ever in movement. I was what 
my father had been before me. So they all said. 

Only I liked to finger a book and my father 
never had looked inside one ; and, out of remem- 
brance of the belief of my mother, I uncovered my 
head as I passed a chiurch or saw a shrine, and to 
do this had not been in my fsither's habits. In 
these years I made a great deal of money, a great 
deal, at least, for a stroller, but it went as fast as 
it came. I was never a vicious man, nor a great 
gambler or drinker; yet my plump pieces soon 
took wing from my pocket, for I was very gay, 
and I liked to play a lover's part. My life was a 
good life, that I know ; as for the life of the rich 
and of the noble, I cannot tell what it is like, but 
I think it is of a surety more gloomy and mourn- 
ful than mine. 

In Italy one wants so little ; the air and the 
light, and a little red wine, and the warmth of 
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the wind, and a handful of maize or of grapes, 
and an old guitar and a niche to sleep in near a 
fountain that murmurs and sings to the mosses 
and marbles — these are enough, these are happi* 
ness in Italy. And it is not difficult to have thus 
much, or was not so in those days. I was never 
very poor, but whenever money jingled in my 
purse I treated all the troop and half the town, 
and we laughed loud till daybreak. 

I was never aught save Pipistrello, Pipis- 
trello the wrestler, who jumped and leaped and 
lifted an ox from the ground as easily as other 
men lift a child. No doubt to the wise it seems 
a fool's life, to the holy a life impure. But I had 
been bom for it, no other was possible to me; and 
when money rained upon me, if I could ease an 
aching heart or make a sick lad the stouter for a 
hearty meal, or make a tiny child the gladder for 
a lapful of copper coins, or give a poor stray dog 
a Mend and a bed of straw, or a belaboured mule 
a helpful push to the wheels of his cart — ^well, 
that was all the good a mountebank could look 
to do in this world, and one could go to sleep easy 
upon it. 

When the old man died who had been my 
fiftther's comrade, the troop fell to pieces, quarrel- 
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ling over his leavings* The five brothers came 
to a common issue of stabbing. In Italy one 
takes to the knife as naturally ajs a child to the 
breast. Tired of their disputes, I left them squab- 
bling, and struck off by myself, and got a little 
band together quite of youths, and with them 
made merry all across the country from sea to sea. 
We were at that time in the south. I was very 
popular with the people. When my games were 
done I could sing to the mandoline, and improvise, 
and make them laugh and weep; some graver 
men who heard me said I might have been a great 
actor or a great singer. Perhaps; I never was 
anything but Fipistrello the stroller. I wanted 
the fresh air, and the wandering, and the sports of 
my strength too much, ever to have been shut in 
a roofed theatre, ever to have been cooped up 
where lamps were burning. 

One day, when we were in dusty brown Cala- 
bria, parching just then imder June suns, with 
heavy dust on its aloe hedges and its maize fields, 
a sudden remorse smote me; I thought of my 
mother, all alone in Orte. 

I had thought of her scores of times, but I 
had felt ashamed to go and see her — I who had 
left her so basely. This day my remorse was 
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greater than my shame. I was master of my 
little troop. I said to them, ^ It is hot here, we 
will go up Bome-way, along the Tiber ; ' and we 
did so. 

I have never been out of my own land : I 
fancy it must be so dark there — the other side of 
the mountains. I know the bye-roads and the 
hill-paths of Italy as a citizen knows the streets 
and lanes of his own eynJbrada* We worked and 
played our way, now, up through the Basilicata, 
and CSampania, and Latium, till at last we were 
right near to Orte : dull old grey-coloured Orte, 
crumbling away on the banks of Tiber. 

Then my heart beat, and my knees shook, 
and I thought — ^if she were dead ? 

I left my comrades drinking and resting at a 
wineshop just outside the town, and went all 
alone to look for her. I found the house, 
the gloomy barred window hanging over the 
water; the dark stone walls frowning down on 
the gloomy street. There was a woman, quite 
old, with white hair, who was getting up water 
at the street fountain that I had gone to a 
thousand times in my childhood. I looked at 
her. I did not know her : I only saw a woman, 
feeble and old« But she, with the brass secchia 
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filled, turned round and saw me, and dropped 
the brazen pitcher on the ground, and fell at my 
feet with a bitter cry. 

Then I knew her. 

When in the light of the hot, strong sun I 
saw how in those ten years my mother had grown 
old — old, bent, broken, white-haired, in those ten 
years that had been all srlow and glitter, and 
pleasure and pastime, and movement and mirth 
to me — ^then I knew that I had sinned against her 
with a mighty sin : a sin of cruelty, of neglect, 
of selfish wickedness. 

She had been young still when I had left her ; 
young, and fair to look at, and without a silver 
line in her ebon hair, and with suitors about her 
for her beauty like bees about the blossoms of the 
ivy in the autumn time. And now — now she 
was quite old. 

She never rebuked me ; she only said, 

< My son, my son I Praise be to God I Praise 
be to CrodI' and said that a thousand times, 
weeping and trembling. 

Some women are like this. 

When the bright, burning midsummer day 
had grown into a grey, firefly-lighted night, I 
laid me down on the narrow bed where I had 
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slept as a child, and my mother kissed me aa 
though I were a child. 

It seemed to purify me from all the sins of all 
the absent years : except, indeed, of that one un- 
pardonable sin against her. 

In the morning she opened the drawers of 
an old bureau, and showed me everything I had 
sent her all those years : all was untouched ; 
the money as well as the presents. 'I took 
nothing while you did not give me yourself,' she 
said. 

I felt my throat choke. 

It was early day; she asked me to go to 
mass with her. I did, to please her. All the 
while I watched her bent, feeble, aged figure, and 
the white hair under the yellow kerchief, and 
felt as if I had killed her. This lone old creature 
was not the mother like Bafiaelle's Madonna I 
had left. I could never make her again what she 
had been. 

* It is my son,' she said to her neighbours ; 
but she said it with pain rather than with pride, 
for she hated my calling ; but Orte was of another 
way of thinking. Orte flocked to see me, having 
heard of Pipistrello ; its own Pipistrello, who had 
plagued it with his childish tricks, having grown 
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into fame amongst the cities and villages as the 
strongest man in all Italy. 

For indeed I was that : and my mother, with 
dim tear-laden eyes looked at me and said, ' You 
are the image of your father. my dear, my 
love 1 — ^take care.* 

She, poor soul, saw nothing but the fall she 
had seen that day at G-enoa of a strong man who 
dropped like a stone. But I fear to weary yoa. 
Well — I had left my spangled dress and all 
insignia of my calling with my comrades at the 
wineshop, fearing to harass my mother by sight 
of all those things which would be so fiill of 
bitter recollection and dread to her. But Orte 
clamoured for me to show it my powers : Orte, 
which was more than half asleep by Tiber's side, 
like tiiat nymph Ganens whom I used to read of 
in my Latin school-books: Orte, which had no 
earthly thing to do this long and lazy day in the 
drought of a rainless June. 

I could not afford to baulk the popular 
will, and I was proud to show them ail I could 
do; I, Pipistrello, whom they had cuffed and 
kicked so often in the old time, for climbing 
their walnut trees and their pear trees, their 
house roofs and their church towers. So, when 
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the day cooled, I drew a circle with a red rope 
round myself and my men on a piece of waste 
ground outside the town, and all Orte flocked out 
there as the sun went down, shouting and cheering 
for me as though Pipistrello were a king or a 
hero. The populace is always thus : the giddiest- 
pated fool that ever screamed; as loud and as 
ignorant as a parrot ; as changeful as the wind in 
March ; as base as the cuckoo ; — the same people 
threw stones at me when they brought me to 
this prison; the same people that feasted and 
applauded me then, that first day of my return to 
Orte. To-day, indeed, some women weep, and 
the little child brings me half a pomegranate. 
That is more remembrance than some fallen idols 
get, for the populace is cruel : it is a beast that 
fawns and slavers, then tears. 

It was a rainless July, as I say. It was 
very warm that evening; the low west was 
vermilion, and the higher sky was violet ; bars of 
gold parted the two colours; the crickets were 
hooting, the bats were wheeling, great nighi>* 
moths were abroad. I felt very happy that night. 

With us Italians pain rarely stays long. We 
feel sharply, but it soon passes. I had drowned 
my remorse in the glory and vanity of showing 
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Orte all I could do by the sheer force of my 
muscles and sinews. We are not a very brave 
people, nor a strong one, and so strength and 
bravery seem very rare and fine things on our soil, 
and we make a great clatter and uproar when wf 
ever find them amidst us. 

I had them both, and the people were vu 
ecstasies with all I did. I put out all my powers, 
and in the circle of red rope exerted all my 
might, as though I had been performing before 
kings. After all, there is no applause that so 
flatters a man as that which he wrings from un- 
willing throats, and I know Orte had been long 
set against me by reason of my boyish niischief 
and my flight. 

In real truth, I did nothing now in my man* 
hood so really perilous as I had done in my 
childhood, when I had climbed to the top of the 
cross on the church, and sat astride of it. But 
they had called that mischief and blasphemy; 
they called the things I did now gymnastics, and 
applauded them, till the noise might have 
wakened the Etrurian dead imder the soil. 

At last I came to the feat which, though 
far from the hardest to me, always looked to the 
crowd the most wonderful; it was my old 
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master^s trick of holding his five sons on his 
shoulder. Only I outshone him, and sustained 
on mine seven men in four tiers, and the 
topmost had on his head little Feho. 

The mite whom we called Phcebus, because 
we had found him at sunrise, and he had such 
yellow locks, yellow as the dandelion or the 
buttercup, was a stray thing picked up on the 
sea-shore in Apulia; a soft, merry, chirping 
little fellow of whom we were all fond, and 
to whom we had easily taught that absence 
of fear which enabled us to play ball with him 
in our spectacles. He always delighted the 
people; he was such a pretty little lad, and 
not, perhaps, more than four years old then, 
and always laughing, always ready. To him it 
was only fun, as it had been to me at his years. 
I never thought it was cruel to use him so : I 
had been so happy in it myself. All at once 
as I stood erect, sustaining the men on my 
shoulders, the topmost one holding on his head 
our tiny Phoebus — all at once as I did this, 
which I had done a hundred times, and have 
always done in safety — all at once, amongst 
the sea of upturned faces in the glowing evening 
light, I saw one woman^s eyes. She was leaning 
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a little forward, resting her cheek on her hand. 
She had black lace about her head, and yellow 
japonica flowers above her left ear. She was 
looking at me and smiling a little. 

I met her eyes, full, across the dust reddened 
by the sunset glow as the dust of a battlefield 
is reddened with blood. I felt as if I were 
stabbed — ^the red dust seemed to swim round 
me — ^I staggered slightly : in another instant I 
had recovered myself, but the momentary oscilla- 
tion had terrified my comrades. The seventh 
and highest, feeling the human pyramid tremble 
beneath him, involuntarily, unconsciously opened 
his arms to save himself. He did not lose his 
balance, but he let the child falL It dropped, 
as an apple broken off the bough falls to the 
earth. 

There was a moment of horrible silence. 
Then the men leaped down, tumbling and 
huddling one over another, not knowing what 
they did. The audience rose screaming, and 
broke the rope, and swarmed into the arena. 
I stooped and took up the child. He was dead. 

His neck had been broken in the fall; he 
had struck the earth with the back of his head ; 
he was rolled up on the sand like a little dead 
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kid ; his tiny tinsel orown had fallen off his 
eurls, his tiny tinselled limbs were crushed under 
him, his blossom-like mouth was half open. 

It was horrible. 

People spoke to me. I did not see or hear 
them. The crowd parted and scattered itself, 
some voluble, some dumb with the shock of 
what they had seen. I lifted up what a moment 
before had been little Phoebus, and bore him in 
my arms to my mother's house. She was sitting 
at home alone, as she had been alone these ten 
years and more. When she saw the dead baby 
in those glistening spangled clothes she shuddered, 
and understood without words. * Another Ufe ? ' 
she said, and said nothing more : she was think- 
ing of my £Either. Then she took the dead child 
and laid him on her knees as if he had been a 
living one, and rocked him on her breast and 
smoothed the sand out of his pretty yellow cturls. 

^ The people go always in the hope of seeing 
something die,' she said at length. 'That is 
what they go for : you killed the baby for their 
sport. It was cruel.' 

I went out of the house and felt as if I had 
murdered him — the little fair innocent thing 
who had run along with us over the dusty 
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roads, and along the sad sea-shores, and under 
the forest trees, laughing and chirping as the 
birds chirp, and when he was tired lifting up 
his arms to be carried on the top of the big 
drum, and sitting there throned like a king. 

Poor little dead Phoebus I it was true what 
my mother had said: the people throng to us 
in hope of seeing our death, and yet when they 
do see it they are frightened and sickened, and 
sorrowfuL Orte was so this night. 

* Could I help it ? ' I cried to my comrades 
fiercely ; and in my own soul I said to myself, 
< Could I help it ? That woman looked at me.' 

Who was she ? All through the pain that filled 
me for the death of the child, that wonder was 
awake in me always. She had looked so strange 
there, so unlike the rest, though she was all in 
black, and had the lace about her head which is 
common enough in our country. All the night 
long I saw her face : a beautiful face with heavy 
eyelids and drooping hair like that marble head 
they call the Braschi Antinous down in Some. 

Little Phoebus was laid that night in my 
mother's house, with lilies about him, while 
a little candle that the moths flickered into 
burnt at his feet. As I sat and watched by 
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him to drive away the rats which oame up 
in hordes at night £rom Tiber into the rooms 
that over-hmig the river, I only saw that face. 
It had been a bad home-coming. 

I would play no more in Orte, nor go with 
these men any more. I disbanded my troop and 
let them pass their own ways. I had coin 
enough to live on for months, that was enough 
for the present. I felt as if the sight of the 
red rope and the spangled vest and the watching 
crowd would be horrible to me: those things 
which I had loved so well. Little Phoebus was 
put away in the dark earth as the little Etrus- 
can children had been so many hundred years 
before him, and I buried his little crown and 
his little coat with him as the Etruscans buried 
the playthings. Poor little man I we had taught 
him to make Death his toy; and his toy had 
been stronger than he. 

After his burial I began my search for the 
woman whose face I had seen in the crowd. My 
mother never asked me whence I came or where I 
went. The death of Phoebus had destroyed the 
trembling joy with which she had seen me return 
to her : happiness came to her too late. When 
grief has sat long by one hearth, it is impossible 
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to warm the ashes of joy again ; they are cold aaid 
dead for ever. My time passed sadly ; a terrible 
calmness had succeeded to the gaiety and noise of 
my life ; a frightful silence had replaced the fren« 
zied shouts, the boisterous laughter of the people : 
sometimes it seemed to me that I had died, not 
Phoebus. 

The constant hope of finding the woman I 
had seen but once occupied me always. I 
roamed the country without ceasing, always with 
that single hope before me. Days became 
weeks. I wandered miserably, like a dog with- 
out master or home. 

One day I saw her. Having on my shoulder 
my gi/reUa which gave me a pretext for straying 
along the river side, I came to that part of 
Etruria where (so I had used to learn from 
the school books in my childhood) the Etruscans 
in ancient times drew up in order of battle to 
receive Fabius. 

The country is pretty about there — or at least 
it seemed so to me. The oak woods descend to 
the edge of the Tiber ; from them one sees the 
snow of the Apennines ; the little towns of Giove 
and Penna are white on the Umbrian hills ; in 
the low fields the vine and the olive, and the 
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maize and the wheat grow together. Here one 
finds our Lagherello, which I have heard scholars 
say is no other than the lake Yadimon of which 
Pliny speaks. 

Of that I know nothing ; it is a poor little 
pool now, filled with rushes peopled with firogs. 
By the side of this pool I saw her again ; she 
looked at me. 

Like a madman I plunged into the water, but 
the reeds and the lilies entangled me in their 
meshes ; the long grasses and water-weeds were 
netted into an impenetrable mass. 

I stood there up to my waist in water, inca^ 
pable of movement, like the poor cattle of which 
Pliny tells, who used to mistake all this ver- 
dure for dry land, and so drifted out into the 
middle of the lake. She looked at me, laughed » 
little, and disappeared. 

Before stmset I had learned who she was, from 
a peasant who came there to cut the reeds. 

Near to the LaghereUo is a villa named Sant' 
Aloisa; about its walls there is a sombre melan- 
choly wood, a remnant of that famous forest which 
in the ancient times the Bomans dreaded as the 
borders of hell. 

The Tiber rolls dose by, yellow and muddy 
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with the black buffaloes descending to its brink 
to drink, and the snakes and the toads in its 
brakes counting by millions; sad, always sad, 
whether swollen by flood in autumn, and vomit- 
ing torrents of mud, or whether with naked sands 
and barren bed in summer, with the fever-vapours 
rising from its shallow shoal. 

The villa is dull and mournful like the river ; 
built of stone, fortified in bygone centuiies, 
without colour, without light, without garden or 
greenery, all its casements closed like the eyelids 
of a living man that is blind. 

This was and is Sant' Aloisa. In the old times, 
no doubt, the villa had been strong and great, and 
peopled with a brilliant feudal pomp, and noisy 
with the clash and stir of soldiery; now it is 
poverty-stricken and empty, naked and silent, 
looking down on the tawny sullen swell of the 
Tiber: the terrible Tiber that has devoured so 
much gold, so much treasure, so much beauty, 
and hidden so many dead and so many crimes, 
and flows on mute and gloomy between its poison- 
ous marshes. Of Tiber I have always felt afraid. 

Sant* Aloisa has always been a fief of the old 
Counts Marchioni. 

One of that race lived still, and owned the old 
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grounds and the old walls, though the fortunes of 
the family had long fallen into decay. Taddeo 
Marchioni was scarcely aboye the rank of his own 
peasants ; he was ugly, avaricious, rustic, crueL 
He was lord of the soil indeed, but he lived miser- 
ably, and this beautiful woman had been his wife 
seven years. At fifteen her father, a priest who 
passed as her uncle, had wedded her to Taddeo 
Marchioni. She had dwelt here seven mortal 
years in this gloomy wood, by these yellow waters, 
amidst these pestilential marshes. 

Her marriage had made her a countess, that 
was all. For the rest it had consigned her, living, 
to a tomb. 

The lives of our Italian women are gay enough 
in the cities, but in the country these women 
grow grey and pallid as the wings of the night- 
moth. They have no love for nature, for air, for 
the woods, for the fields : flowers say nothing to 
them. They look neither at the blossoms nor the 
stars. The only things which please them are a 
black mask and a murmur of love, a hidden meet- 
ing, the noise of the streets, the bouquets of a 
carnival. Wliat should they do in the loneliness 
and wildness of the broad and open country — our 
women, who only breathe at their ease in the 
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obscurity of their 'palco^ or under the shelter of a 
domino ? 

All the travellers who run over our land and 
see our women laughing with wide opened rose- 
red mouths upon their balconies at Berlingaccio 
or at Pentolaccia can never understand the im« 
mense, the inconsolable desolation of diQness which 
weighs on the lives of these women in the little 
towns of the provinces and the country houses of 
the hills and plains. They have the priest and 
the chapel ; that is all. 

In Italy we have no choice between the 
peasant woman toiling in the ploughed fields and 
growing black with the scorch of the sun, and 
bowed and aged with the burdens she bears, and 
the ladies who live between the alcove and the 
confessional, only going forth from their chambers 
by night as fireflies glisten, and living on secret 
loves and daily gossipry. 

What can these do in their gaunt dull villas : 
they who detest the sough of the wind and the 
sight of a tree, who flee from a dog and scream at 
a tempest, who will not read, and whose only lore 
is the sweet science of the passions ? 

This I came to know later: all I saw that 
day, as I tramped to it, wet and cold, was the 
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gloomy evil shadow of the great place that had 
once been a fortress, the barred and shattered 
windows, the iron-studded doors, the grass-grown 
bastions* 

She had made me kill Phcebus, and yet I onl^ 
lived to see her face again. 

Sometimes I think love is the darkest mystery 
of life : mere desire will not explain it, nor will 
the passions or the affections. You pass yean 
amidst crowds and know naught of it ; then all 
at once you meet a stranger's eyes, and never 
again are you free. That is love. Who shall say 
whence it comes ? It is a bolt from the gods that 
descends from heaven and strikes us down into 
hell. We can do nothing. 

I went home slowly, when evening fell. I 
had seen her eyes across the crowd in Orte once, 
and once across the pool that was the Yadimon, 
and I was h^rs for evermore. 

Explain me that, ye wise men, who in your 
pride have long words for all things I Nay, you 
may be wise, but it is beyond you« 

My mother and I spoke but little at this time. 
That home was a sad one ; the death of the child 
and the absence of long years had left a chill in it. 
\fe ate together chiefly in silence : it was always 
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a pain to her that I was but Pipistrello the 
jongleur, not a stead&st, deep-rooted, well-loved 
citizen of Orte, with a trade to my hand and a 
place in church and market. 

Every day she thought I should wander again ; 
every day she knew my savings shrank in their 
bag; every day she heard her neighbours say, 
^ And your Pippo ? will he not quiet down and 
take a wife and a calling ? ' 

Poor mother I Other women had their sons 
safe stay-at-homes, wedded fathers of children, 
peaceable subjects of the king, smoking at their 
own doors after the day's work was done. She 
would have been so blessed had I been like them : 
I, who was a wrestler and a roysterer, a mere 
public toy that had broken down in the sight of 
all Orte. 

My father had never failed as I had failed. 
He had never killed a child that trusted in his 
strength ; he had fallen himself and died. That 
di£ference between us was always in her eyes. 
I saw it when I met them; and she would 
make little knots up of common flowers and 
carry them to the tiny grave of Phoebus — my 
victim. 

Once I said to her, * I could not help it ; I 
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would have given my life to save him.' She 
only replied, ' If you had consented to bide at 
home, the child would be living.' 

Nay, I thought, if she had not looked at me 
•—but of that I said nothing. I kept the 
memory of that woman in my heart and went 
night and day about the lake and the river and 
the marshes of Sant' Aloisa. 

Once or twice I saw Taddeo Marchioni, the 
old count ; a grey, shrunken, decrepit figure of a 
man, old, with a lean face and a long hard jaw ; 
but of her, for days that lengthened into weeks, I 
saw nothing. There is fish in the Lagherello. 
I got the square huge net of our country, and set 
it in the water as our habit is, and watched in 
the sedges firom dawn to eve. What I watched for 
was the coming of the vision I once had seen 
there : the fish came and went at their will for 
me. 

One day, sick of watching vainly, and having 
come good fish in the net, I dragged them out 
into the reeds, and pushed them in a creel, and 
shouldered them, and went straightway to the 
gloomy walls of Sant' Aloisa. There were no 
gates ; the sedges of the low lands went along 
the front of the great pile, almost touching 
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it. Around it were fields grey with olives ; and 
there was neither garden nor grass-land, all 
had been ploughed up that was not marsh and 
swamp. 

The great doors were close fastened. I 
entered boldly by a little entrance at the side, 
and found myself in the great naked hall of 
marble, empty and still and damp. 

There was a woman there, old and miserable, 
who called her master. Taddeo Marchioni came 
and saw the fish, and chaffered for them with 
long hesitation and shrewd greed, as misers love 
to do, and then at last refused them ; they were 
too dear, he said. I threw them down and said 
to him, ' Count, give me a stoup of wine, and they 
are yours.' That pleased him; he told the 
serving-woman to carry the fish away, and bade 
me follow him. He took me into a vaulted stone 
chamber, and poured with a niggard hand a glass 
of iPMZZ(Hmyo. I looked at him : he was lean, 
grey, unlovely. I could have crushed him to 
death in one hand. 

These great old villas in the lone places of 
Italy are usually full at least of peasant life — of 
women hurrying to the silkworms and the spin- 
ning and the linen-press, of barefooted men 
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loitering about on a thousand pleas or errands to 
their master. But Sant' Aloisa was silent and 
empty. 

Passing an open door, I saw her. She was 
sitting doing nothing, in a room whose faded 
tapestries were grey as spiders' webs; and she 
was beautiful as only one woman is here and 
there in a generation. She looked at me, and I 
thought she smiled. 

I went out with my brain on fire and my 
Bight dim. I only saw that smile — that sudden 
momentary smile whose fellow had brought death 
to little Phcebus. 

And I felt she had known me again ; though 
she had but seen me once in my spangled coat 
of velvet and silver, and now I had my legs 
bare to the knee, and was clad in a rough blue 
shirt and linen breeches, like any other country 
fellow upon Tiber's side. 

As I was going out the serving wench plucked 
my sleeve and whispered to me, ' Come back a 
moment ; she wishes to see you.' 

My heart leaped, then stood still. I turned 
back into the house, and with trembling knees 
went into that chamber where the dusky tapestry 
mouldered on the walls. 
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She looked at me, sitting idly there herself in 
the bare melancholy room ; a woman with tha 
face of our Titian's Venus. 

* Did the child die ? ' she asked. 

I stammered something, I knew not what. 

• Why did you tremble that day ? ' she said, 
with the flicker of a smile about her lovely 
mouth. • You look strong — and bold.' 

How the words had courage and madness 
enough to leap to my lips I know not ; but I do 
know I said to her : 

* You looked at me 1 • 

She frowned a moment; then she laughed. 
No doubt she had known it before. 

• Your nerves were not of iron then, as they 
should be,' she said carelessly. * Well ; the 
people wanted to see something die. They 
always do; you must know that. Bring more 
fish for my husband to-morrow. Now go.' 

I trembled from head to foot. I had said this 
bold and insolent thing to her face, and she still 
bade me return I 

No doubt, had I been a man well bom, I 
should have fallen at her feet and sworn a mid- 
sunmier madness : I should have been emboldened 
to any coarse avowal — ^to any passionate effrontery. 
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But I was only a stroller — a poor ignorant soul, 
half Hercules, half fooL I trembled and waa 
mute. 

When the air blew about me once more I felt 
as if I had been drunk — drunk on that sweet 
yeasty wine of a new vintage which makes the 
brain light and foolish. 

She had bidden me return. 

That day my mother ate alone at home. 
When night fell it found me by the Lagherello. 
I set my nets; I slept in a shepherd's hut. I 
had forgotten Phoebus; I only saw her face. 
What was she like? I cannot tell you. She 
was like Titian's Venus. Go and look at it — she 
who plays with the Uttle dog in the Tribune at 
Pitti ; that one I mean. 

With all that beauty half-disclosed like the 
bud of a pomegranate flower, she had been given 
to Taddeo Marchioni ; and here for seven years 
she had dwelt, shut in stone walls. 

Living so, a woman becomes a saint or a 
devil. Taddeo Marchioni forgot or never knew 
that. He left her in his chamber as he left the 
figures of the tapestry, till her bloom should fade 
like theirs, and time write wrinkles on her as it 
wove webs on them. He forgot — ^he forgot. He 
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was old, and slow of blood and feeble of sigbt ; 
she was scarcely beautiful to him. There were a 
few poor peasants near, and a priest as old as 
Taddeo Marchioni was; and though Orte was 
within five miles, the sour and jealous temper of 
her husband shut her up in that prison-house 
as Pia Tolomei was shut in the house of death in 
the IVfaremna. 

That night I watched impatient for the dawn. 
Impatient I watched the daybreak deepen int^o 
day. All the loveliness of that change was lost 
on me; I only counted the hours in restless 
haste. Poor fools I our hours are in sum so few, 
and yet we for ever wish them shorter, and fling 
them, scarcely used, behind us roughly, as a child 
flings his broken toys. 

The sultry morning was broad and bright 
over the land before I dared take up such fish as 
had entered my gireUa in the night, and bend 
my steps to Sant' Aloisa. 

Fever mists hung over the cane-brakes and the 
reedy swamps, the earth was baked and cracked ; 
everything looked thirsty, withered, pallid, dull, 
decaying : in the heats of August it is always so 
desolate anywhere where Tiber rolls. ' Marchioni 
is out/ said the old brown crone whom I had seen 
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the day before* * But come in, bring your fish to 
Madama Flavia.' 

It was a strange, gaunt wilderness of stone, 
this old villa of the Marchioni. It would have 
held hundreds of serving-men ; it had as many 
chambers as one of the palaces down in Some ; 
but this old woman was all the servitor it had, 
and in the grand old hall, with sculptured shields 
upon the columns of it, and Umbrian frescoes in 
the roof, she spread their board, and brought 
them their onion-soup and their dish of pasta^ 
and while they ate it looked on and muttered her 
talk and twirled her distaff, day after day, year 
after year, the same. Life is homely and frugal 
here, and has few graces. The ways of everyday 
ItaHan life in these grand old places are like nettles 
and thistles set in an old majolica vase that has 
had knights and angels painted on it. You know 
what I mean, you who know Italy. Do you 
remember those pictures of Vittorio Carpaccio and 
of Gentile ? They say that is the life our Italy saw 
once in her cities and her villas ; that is the life 
she wants. Sometimes, when you are all alone in 
these vast deserted places, the ghosts of all that 
pageantry pass by you, and they seem fitter than 
the living people for these courts and halls. 
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^Madama Flavia will see the fish/ said the 
old crone, and hobbled on that day, 

Madama Flavia I 

How many times has Tiber heard such a name 
as that breathed on a lover's mouth to the sigh 
of the mandoline, uttered in revel or in combat, 
or as a poisoner whispered it stealing to mix the 
drug with the wine in the goblet : — Madama 
Flavia: all Italy seemed in it; all love, all 
woel 

There is a magic in some names. 

Madama Flavia ! — just such a woman as this 
it needs would be to fitly wear such a name ; a 
woman with low brows, and eyes that bum, and 
8 mouth like the folded leaves that lie in the 
heart of a rose : a woman to kneel at mom in the 
black shadows of the confessional, and to go down 
into the crowd of masks at night, and make men 
drunk with love. 

• Madama Flavia——' 

The name (so much it said to me) halted 
stupidly on my lips: I stood in her presence 
like a foolish creature. I never before had lacked 
either courage or audacity : I trembled now. I 
had been awake all the night, gazing at the dim, 
dusky pile of her roof as it rose out from the 
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olives black against the stars ; and she knew it, 
she knew it very well. That I saw in her 
face. And she was Madama Flavia ; and I was 
Pipistrello the jongleur. What could I say to 
her? 

I could have fallen at her feet and kissed her, 
or killed her ; but I could not speak. No doubt 
I looked but a poor boor to her : a giant and a 
dolt. 

She was leaning against a great old marble 
vase ; leaning her hands on it, and her chin on 
her hands. She had some red carnations in her 
breast; their perfume came to me. She was 
surrounded by decay, dusty desolation, the bar- 
renness of a poverty that is drearier than any of 
the poverty of the poor; but so might have 
looked Madama Lucrczia in those old days when 
the Borgia was God's Vicegerent. 

At the haul of fish she never glanced; she 
gazed at me with meditation in her eyes. 

' You are very strong 1 ' she said abruptly. 

At that I could do no else than laugh. It 
was as if she had said the ox in the yoke was 
strong, or the Tiber strong at flood. 

*Why are you a fisherman now?' she 8aid« 
• Why do you leave your arena ^ ' 
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I shuddered a little. * Since the child felV 
I muttered ; thinking she would understand the 
remorse that made my old beloved calling horrible 
to me. 

^It was no fault of yours,' she said with a 
dreamy smile. *They say I have the evil 
eye ^ 

^You have, madamal' I said bluntly, and 
then felt a choking in my throat, fearing my 
own rashness. Her beautiful eyes had a bright 
scorn in them, and a cold mockery of me. 

*Why do you stay then?' she asked, and 
smiled at the red carnations carelessly. 

'Because — rather would I die of beholding 
you than live shut out from sight of you,' I said 
in my madness. ^ Madama, I am a great useless 
fool ; I have done nothing but leap, and climb, 
and make a show. I am big and strong as the 
oxen are, but they work, and I have never 
worked. I have shown myself, and the people 
have thrown me money — a silly life, good to no 
man or beast. Oh yes, that I know full well now ; 
and I have killed Phoebus because you looked at 
me, and my mother, who has loved me all her 
life, is old before her time out of my fault to her. 
I am a graceless fool, a mountebank. When I put 
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off my spangles and stand thus, you see the rude 
peasant that I am. And yet — ^in all the great, 
wide, crowded world I know there does not live 
another who oould love you as I love:— seeing 
you twice.' 

I stopped: the sound of my own voice 
frightened me; the dull tapestries upon the 
wall heaved and rocked round me. I saw her as 
through a mist, leaning there, with both arms on 
the broken marble vase. 

A momentary smile passed over her face. She 
seemed diverted ; not angered, as I feared. She 
had listened without protest. No doubt she 
knew it very well before I spoke. 

*You are very strong,' she said at length 
< Strong men are always feeble-Hsomewhere. H 
the Count Taddeo heard you he would ^ 

Then some sudden fancy struck her, and she 
laughed aloud, her bright red lips all tremulous 
and convulsed with laughter. 

< What could he do ? You could crush 
him in one hand — ^as you could crush a newt ! 
Poor Taddeo I did he not beat your fish 
down, give you watered wine, the rinsings 
of the barrel, yesterday? That is Taddeo al- 
ways I' 

I 
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She laughed again, but there was something 

00 cruel in that laughter that it held me mute. 

1 dared not speak to her. I stood there stupidly. 
^ Do you know that he is rich ? ' she said abruptly, 
gnawing with her lovely teeth the jagged leaf 
of one of her carnations. ^ Yes, he is rich, 
Taddeo. That is why my father, who was a 
priest, sold me to him. Taddeo is rich : he has 
gold in the ground, in the trees, in the rafters 
and the stones of the house; he has gold in 
Soman banks, he has gold in foreign scrip, and 
in ships, and in jewels, and in leases ; he is rich. 
And he lives like a grey spider in a cellar 
comer. He shuts me up here. We eat black 
bread, we see no living soul ; once in the year or so 
I go to Orte or to Penna. And I am twenty-three 
years old, and I can read my own face in the 

mirror! * She paused; her breast heaved, 

her beautiful low brows drew together in bitter 
fury at her fate : she had no thought of me. I 
waited, mute. I did not dare to speak. 

It was all true ; she was the wife of Taddeo 
I^Iarchioni, shut here as in a prison, with her 
youth passing and her loveliness unseen, and 
her angry soul consuming itself in its own fires. 
I loved her : what use was that to her, a man 
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who had nought in all the world but the strength 
of his sinews and muscles ? 

She remembered me suddenly, and gave me 
a gesture of dismissaL 

* Take your fish to the woman — ^I cannot pay 
you for them : I have never as much as a bronze 
coin; but — ^you may come back anotlier day. 
Bring more — ^bring more.' 

Then with a more imperious gesture she made 
me leave her. I stumbled out of the old dark 
dose-shuttered house into the burning brilliancy 
of the August day, giddy with passion and with 
hope. She knew I loved her and yet she bade 
me return. 

I know not how much, how little that may 
mean in other lands; but here in Italy it has 
but one language. Language enough to make 
a lover's heart leap like the wild goat. Yet hope 
is perhaps too great a word, to measure rightly 
the timid joy that filled my breast. I lay in the 
shepherd's hut wide awake that night, hearing 
the frogs croak from the Lagherello, and the 
crickets sing in the hot darkness. The hut was 
empty: shepherd and sheep and dogs were all 
gone up to the higher grounds amongst the hills. 
There were some dry fern plants in a comer 

■ 8 
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of it. I lay on these and stared at the planets 
above me, throbbing in the intense blue of the 
skies : they seemed to throb, they seemed alive. 

A mile away, between me and the stars, was 
the grand black pile of Sant' Aloisa. 

Christ I it was strange I I had led a rough 
life — I had been no saint. I had always been 
ready for jest, or dance, or intrigue with a pretty 
woman, and sometimes women far above me had 
cast their eyes down on the arena, as in Spain ladies 
do in the bullring, to pick a lover out thence 
for his strength ; but I had never cared. I had 
loved, laughed, and wandered away with the 
stroller's happy liberty ; but I had never cared. 
Now all at once the whole world seemed dead ; 
dead heaven and earth, and only one woman's 
two eyes left living in the universe ; living and 
looking into my soul and burning it to ashes. 

Do you know what I mean? — ^No? — ^Ay, 
then you know not love. 

All the night I lay awake: the short hot 
night when the western gold of sunset scarce 
has faded into dark — ^when the east seems to 
glow luminous and transparent with the dawn. 
Ah I the sunrise ! — I shall see it once more, onlj 
once morel I shall see it through those bars. 
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a hand's breadth of it above Tiber, no more ; and 
when again it spreads its rosy warmth over the 
sky and reddens the river and the plain, I shall 
be dead — a headless thing pushed away under 
the earth and lime ; and over my brain and skull 
the wise men will peer with knife and scalpel, 
and pour the plaster over its bones to take a 
cast, and say most likely to one another, as I heard 
them say once before a cast in a museum, *A 
good fiuse, a fair brow, fine lines : strange that he 
should have been a murderer I ' Well ! so be it I 
Even though I lived for fourscore years and ten, 
the sun nevermore would rise for me as it rose 
before Phoebus died. 

At that time I lived only to see a shadow on 
the baiTed windows, a hand open a lattice, a 
veiled head glide by through the moonbeams. 
I was wretched, yet never had I been so happy. 
The bolt of the gods stuns as it £eJ1s, but it 
intoxicates also. 

I had been such a fool — such a fool. Vfh^n 
she had said so much I had said nothing : that 
last moment haunted me with unending pain. 
If I had been bolder — ^if I had only known what 
to answer — if I had only seized her in my arms 
and kissed her. It would have been better to 
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have had that one moment and have died for it, 
than to have been turned out of her presence like 
a poor cowardly clod. 

I cannot tell how the long hot days went on ; 
they were days of drouth and drought to the 
land, but they were days of paradise to me. 
The fever mists were heavy, and the peasants 
sickened. Tiber was low and had foetid odours 
as its yellow shallows dried up in the sun ; clouds 
of gnats hovered over the Lagherello and its 
beds of rushes, and the sullen wind blew always 
from the south-east, bringing the desert sand 
with it. But to me this sickly summer was so 
fair, I continued to live in the absent shepherd's 
empty hut. I continued to net the fish when I 
could ; and now and again I saw her. 

I only lived in the hope of seeing her face. 
She had the evil eye. Well, let it rest on me 
and bring me all woe, so that only I could live 
in its light one day I — ^so I said in my madness, 
not knowing. 

I must have looked mad at that time to the 
few scattered peasants about the pool. I lived on 
a handful of maize, a crust of bread. I cast my 
nets in the water, and once or twice went up 
to Sant' Aloisa with the small fish and was sent 
away by the crone Marietta. August passed, and 
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the time drew nigh for the gathering of the 
grapes, ripe here sooner than in the Lombard and 
the Tuscan plains. But the vintage of Sant* 
Aloisa was slight, for the ground was covered 
with olives in nearly every part. When they were 
stripping what few poor vines there were I offered 
myself for that work. I thought so I might be- 
hold her. There was no mirth on the lands of 
Taddeo Marchioni; the people were poor and 
dull. Fever that came from the river and the 
swamps had lessened their numbers by death 
and weakened those who were living: my 
strength was welcome to those sickly and ague- 
stricken creatures. 

The day of the gathering was very hot : no 
rain had fiEiUen. The oxen in the wains were 
merely skin and bone ; their tongues were parched 
and swollen in their muzzled mouths. The grass 
had been long all burnt up, and the beasts 
famifihed : it was everywhere wretched, stifling, 
the air pregnant with storm. 

Amidst the sear and arid fields, and the 
woods, black and gi'ey, of ilex and of olive, the 
great old square house rose before us, pale, 
solitary, mysterious; a mausoleum that shut in 
living creatures : it terrified me. 

Night fell as the last waggon, loaded with the 
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last casks of grapes, rolled slowly with heavy grind- 
ing wheels towards the cellars of Sant' Aloisa. 

With the waggon there were a few men en- 
feebled with fever, a few women shivering with 
ague. I walked behind the waggon, pushing it 
to aid the weary oxen. 

It was nightfall. There was no moon ; here 
and there a torch flickered in a copper sconce 
filled with oil. The courtyard and the cellar 
were of enormous size; in the old times Sant' 
Aloisa had sheltered fifteen hundred men. In 
the darkness where a torch flared when he passed I 
saw now and then Taddeo Marchioni coming and 
going ; screaming an order in his high thin voice; 
swearing sometimes, always suspecting some theft. 

He did not see me. He was entirely ab- 
sorbed in his vintage and in the rebukes he 
hurled at his peasants. 

I drew back into the shadow, leaning against 
the column of the gateway, a huge wall blackened 
with time and damp. The bell of the old clock- 
tower sounded the fourth hour of the night. All 
at once the servant Marietta muttered in my ear — 

^ Go in ; she wants to speak with you. Go in 
to the tapestry room on the other side of the 
house ; you remember.' 
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Mj blood bounded in my veins. I asked 
nothing better of fisite. I glided along the old 
walls, leaving the central court and the master 
there absorbed in his work, and I found with 
some difficulty the little side door by which I 
had entered the house before. I trembled from 
head to foot, as in that hour. I felt myself all at 
once to be ugly, heavy, stupid, a brute to frighten 
any woman, sweating from the labours of the day, 
covered with dust, poor and frightful in my rough 
hempen shirt, with my naked legs and my bare 
knees impregnated with the juice of the grapes ;— « 
and I dared to love this woman — ^I I Loved her, 
though she had slain Phoebus. 

My mind was all in confusion; I was no 
longer master of myself. I scarcely drew breath. 
My head was giddy ; I staggered as I went along 
those endless galleries and passages, as I had done 
that day when Phoebus had fallen on the sand of 
my arena. At last I reached, how I knew not, the 
room of the a/razzi, scarcely lighted by a lamp of 
bronze that hung from the ceiling by a chain. 
In the twilight I saw the woman with the fatal 
gaze, with the lips of rose, with the features of 
Lucrezia, of Venus, the woman who in all ages 
has destroyed man« 
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Then I forgot that I was a Libourer, a 
peasant, a juggler, a wrestler, a vagabond — that 
I wafl clad in coarse linen of hemp, that I was 
dirty and filthy and ignorant and coarse. I 
forgot myself; I only remembered my love— 
my love inmiense as the sky, omnipotent as 
deity. 

I fell on my knees before her. 

I only cried with stifled voice, ^ I am yours ; 
I am yours.' 

I did not even ask her to be mine. I was her 
slave, her tool, her servitor, her thing, to be 
cherished or rejected as she would. I shivered, I 
sobbed. I had never known before, it seemed to me, 
what love could be ; and it made a madman of me. 

All the while she said nothing : she let me 
kiss her gown, her feet, the stone floor on which 
she stood. 

Suddenly and abruptly she said only t 

'You are a droll creature: you love m&— 
really — ^you ? ' 

Then I spoke, beside myself the while. I 
lemember nothing that I said ; she heard me in 
silence, standing erect above me where I kneeled. 

The light was very faint, the lamp swung to 
and fro OB its bronze chains ; I only saw the eyes 
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of the woman burning their will into mine. She 
bent her head sb'ghtly ; her voice was very low , 
she said only, ' I have known it a long time : yes ; 
you love me, but how ? How ? * 

How ? I knew no words that could tell her. 
Human tongues never have language enough for 
that. A look can tell it. I looked at her. She 
trembled for a moment as though I had hurt her* 
Soon she regained her empire over herself 

^But how?' she muttered very low, bending 
over me her beautiful head, nearly touching 
mine. * But how ? Enough to ? ' 

She paused. Enough? Enough for what? 
Enough to deny heaven, to defy hell, to brave 
death and torment, to do all that a man could 
do ; — ^who could do more ? 

* And I love you ; I.' 

She murmured the words very low; the 
evening wind which touches the roses was never 
softer than her voice. She brushed my hair with 
her lips. 

•I love you,' she repeated, *For you are 
strong ; you are strong.' 

Kneeling before her there, I took her in my 
arms. I drew her close to me ; I drank the wine 
of paradise ; wine that makes men mad. But 
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she stopped me^ drew herself away from me, yet 
gently, without wrath. 

* No,' she said, < not yet ; not yet.' 
Then she added lower still : 

* You must deserve me.' 

Deserve her? I did not comprehend. I 
knew well that I did not deserve my joy, poor 
fool that I was : mere man of the people, with 
the tressels of the village fair for all my royal 
throne. But since she loved me, a crowd of ideas 
confused and giddy thronged on my brain and 
whirled madly together. Up above in the belfries 
and the towers in my infancy, with the clear 
blue air about me and the peopled world at my 
feet, I had dreamed so many foolish gracious 
things ; things heroical, fantastical, woven from 
the l^ends of saints and the poems of wandering 
minstrels. When she spoke to me thus, these old 
beautiful fancies came back to my memory. If 
she wished me to become a soldier for her sake, I 
thought . 

She looked at me, burning my soul with her 
eyes, that grew sombre yet brilliant, like the 
Tiber water Ughted by a golden moon. 

* You must deserve me,' she repeated. ^ You 
must deliver me. You are strong.' 
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* I am ready/ I anfiwered. I was stall kneeling 
before her. I bad at my tbroat a rude cross that 
my mother had hmig there in my childish years. 
I touched the cross with my right hand, in sign 
of oath and steadfastness. 

' I am ready/ 1 said to her. ^ What do you 
wish ? ' 

She answered: 

^ Yon must free me. Yon are strong. 

Even then I did not understand. 

* Free 1 ' I repeated. * You would fly with me?' 
She gave a gesture superb^ impatient, con^ 

temptnous. She drew herself backward and 
more erect. Her eyes had a terrible brilliancy 
in them. She was so beautiful ; but as fierce in 
that hour as the wild beast that I saw once at a 
fair break from its cage and descend amidst the 
people, and which I strangled in my arms mn 
aided. 

She murmured through her closed teeth: 

* You must kill him. You are strong.' 
With a bound I rose to my feet. In tho 

burning night an icy cold chilled my blood, my 
limbs, my heart. 

Kill him? Whom? The old man? I, 
young and strong as I was, and his wife's lover? 
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I looked at her. 

What will be the scaffold to-morrow to me 
■mce I have lived through that moment ? 

She looked at me always with her sorceress* 
eyes. 

'You must kill him/ she said briefly. ^It 
will be so easy to you. If you love me it will be 
done. If not — ^farewell.' 

A horrible terrcnr seized on me. I said 
nothing. I was stupefied. The gloomy shadows 
of the chamber surrounded us like a mystic 
vapour ; the pale figures of the tapestries seemed 
like the ghosts arisen from the grave to witness 
against us; the oppressive heat of the night 
hour lay on our heads like an iron hand. 

A phantom parted us. 

The spectre of a cowardly crime had come 
between us. 

^ You do not love me/ she said slowly. She 
grew impatient, angered, feverish ; a dumb rage 
began to work in her. She had no fear. 

I drew my breath with effort. It seemed as 
if some one were strangling me. 

Kill him? EiUhim? 

These ghastly words re-echoed in my ears. 
Kill an old and feeble man ? 
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it was worse than a crime. It was 
cowardice. 

^You do not love me I' she repeated with 
utter scorn. • Q-o — go 1 * 

A cry to her sprang from my very soul. 

*' Anything else, anything but that I Ask my 
own life, and you shall have it.' 

* I ask what I wish.' 

As she answered me thus she drew herself in 
all her full height upward under the faint 
radiance from the lamp. Her magnificent beauty 
shone in it like a grand white flower of the 
daJtura under the suns of autumn. A disdain 
without bounds^ without limit, without mercy, 
gleamed from her eyes. She despised me — a man 
of the people, a public wrestler, a bravo, only 
made to kill at his mistress's order, only of use to 
draw the stiletto in secrecy at the whim and will 
of a woman. 

I was Italian ; yet I dared not slay a feeble 
old man in the soft dark of a summer night, to 
find my reward on the breast of his wifel 

Silence fell between us. 

Her eyes of scorn glanced over me, and all 
her beauty tempted me. and cried to me, 

•Kill, kill, kill— and all this is thine J' 
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Then her eyes filled with tears, her proud 
loveliness grew humble, and, a supplicant, she 
stretched out her arms to me ; she cried : 

*AhI You love me not; you have no pity. 
I may live and die here ; you will not save me. 
You are strong as the lions are ; you are so strong, 
and yet you are afraid.' 

I shook in all my limbs. Yes, I was afraid — 
I was afraid of her, afraid of myself. I shivered ; 
she looked at me always, her burning eyes now 
humid and soft with tears. 

' In open war, in combat, all you wish,' I said 
to her slowly. * But an old man — ^in secret — ^to be 
his assassin ^ 

My voice failed me. I saw the light in 
the lamp that swung above oscillating between 
us; it seemed to me like the frail life of 
Taddeo Marchioni that swung on a thread at our 

wm. 

She drew herself upward once more. Her 
tears were burned up in the fires of a terrible 
dumb rage. She cried aloud, < You are a coward. 
Gol' 

I fell once more at her feet. I seized her by 
her gown ; I kissed her feet. 

*Any other thing I' I cried to her in my 
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anguish, ^any other thing! But the life of a 
weak old man — ^it would be horrible. I am not 
a coward ; I am brave. It is for cowards to kill 
the feeble. I cannot. And you would not wish 
it ? No, no. You would not wish it ? It is a 
dream, a nightmiare. It is not possible. I adore 
you. I adore you. I am a madman. I am 
yours. I give you my life ; I give you my 
body and my soul. But to kill a feeble old man 
that I could crush in my arms as a fly is stifled 
in wine. No, no, no I any other thing, any other 
thing. But not that.' 

She thrust me from her with her foot. 

^ That or nothing,' she said coldly. 

The sweat fell from my brow in the agony of 
this horrible hour. I was ready to give my life 
for her, but an old man — a murder done in 
secret — all my soul revolted. 

' But you love me I ' I cried to her ; and a 
great sob rose in my throat. 

* You refuse to do this thing ? ' she answered. 

•Yes.' 

Then she threw me away from her with the 
strength of a tigress. 

< Imbecile I You thought I loved youP I 
should have used you. That is alL' 

r 
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The lamp went out ; the darkness was com- 
plete. I stretched my hands out, to meet but 
empty air ; if I were alone I could not tell ; I 
touched nothing, I heard nothing, I saw nothing. 

A strange giddiness came upon me ; my limbs 
trembled under the weight of my body, and gave 
way; I lost consciousness. It is what we call in 
this country a stroke of the blood. 

When my senses revived I opened my eyes. 
It was still night about me, but a pallid light 
shone into the chamber ; for the moon had risen, 
and its rays penetrated through the iron bars of 
the high windows. I remembered all. 

I rose with pain and effort ; the heavy fell on 
the stone floor had bruised and strained me. A 
great stupor, the stupor of horror, had fallen 
upon me. I felt all at once old ; quite old. 

The thought of my mother passed through my 
mind for the first time for many days. My poor 
mother I 

By the light of the moon I tried to find my 
way out of this chamber — a chamber accursed. I 
gained the entrance of the gallery. Silence 
reigned everywhere. I could not tell what hour 
it was. The lustre from the skies sufficed to 
illumine fitfully the vast and sombre passages. I 
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found the door by which I had entered the house, 
and I felt the hot air of the night blow upon my 
forehead, as hot now as it had been at noonday. 

I passed into the great open court. Above it 
hung the moon, late risen, round, yellow, lumin- 
ous. I looked upward at it ; this familiar object 
seemed to me a strange and unknown thing. 

I walked slowly across the pavement of the 
courtyard on a sheer instinct, as you may see a 
wounded dog walk, bearing death in him. 

I traversed the breadth of the court. My 
heart seemed like a stone in my breast ; my blood 
seemed like ice in my veins. All around me were 
the walls of Sant' Aloisa, silent, grey, austere. 

My foot touched something on the ground. 
I looked at it. It was a thing without form ; a 
block of oak-wood or a slab of marble. Yet I 
looked at it, and my eyes were rooted there and 
could not look elsewhere. 

The moon shed a sinister white light upon 
this thing. I looked long; standing there 
motionless and without power to move. Then I 
saw what it was, this shapeless thing : it was the 
body of Taddeo Marchioni ; dead, horribly dead ; 
fallen &oe downward, stretched out upon the 

f2 
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stones, a knife plunged into the back of the throat 
and left there. 

He had been stabbed firom behind. 

I looked. I saw. I understood. It was her 
act. 

1 stooped ; I touched the corpse ; I turned 
the face to the light ; I searched for a pulse of 
life, a breath. There was none. He was dead. 
A single blow had been given, and the blow had 
been sure. A ghastly grimace distended the thin 
lips of the toothless mouth; the eyes were starting 
from their orbits; the hands were clenched: it 
had been a death swift, silent, violent, terrible. 

I drew out the knife, deep buried in the bone 
of the throat below the skull. It was my knife ; 
the same with which I had slashed asunder the 
boughs of the vines in the day just gone in the 
vintage-fields. 

She had taken it, no doubt, from my girdle 
when I had fallen at her feet. 

^ I understand,' I said to the dead man. ' It 
is her work.' 

The dead mouth seemed to laugh. 

A casement opened on the court. A voice 
cried aloud. The voice was hers ; it cried for 
help. From the silent dwelling came a sound 
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of hurrying feet ; the flame of a torch borne in a 
peasant's hand fell red on the livid moonlight. 

She came with naked feet, with unloosed hair, 
as though roused from her bed, beautiful in her 
disarray, and crying aloud: 

* An assassin I an assassin I ' 

I understood all. 

She meant to send me to the scaffold in her 
place. 

It was my knife, indeed ; it would be enough 
testimony for a tribunal. Justice is blind. 

She cried aloud; they seized me; and the 
dead man lay between us, stretched on the stones 
and bathed in blood. 

I looked at her : she did not tremble. 

But she had forgotten that I was strong; 
strong with the strength of the lion, of the bull, 
of the eagle. She had forgotten. 

With a gesture, I flung far away from me, 
against the walls, the men who had seized me; 
with a boimd I sprang upon her. I took her in 
my arms in her naked loveliness, scarcely veiled 
by the disordered linen, by the loosened hair, 
and shining like marble in the glisten of th,a 
moon. 

I seized her in my arms ; I kissed her on her 
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lips; I pressed against my heart her beautifiil 
white bosom. Then between her two breasts I 
plunged my knife, red with the blood of her dead 
lord. 

^ I avenge Phoebus,' I said to her. 

Now you know why to-morrow they will kill 
me ; why my mother is mad. 

Hush I I am tired. 

Jiet me sleep in peace. 

« • • • 

And on the morrow he slept. 
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It was & brilliant aad gay day in Municli. It 
was the beginaing of a ^Bavarian summer, with 
the great plain like a Bea of grass with flowers 
for ita foam, and the distant Alps of Tyrol and 
Vorarlberg clearly seen in warm, tranapai'ent, 
bupyant weather. 

Town by the winding ways of the river there 
were birch and beeeben thickets in glory of leaf ; 
big water-lilies spread their white beauty against 
the old black timbers of the water-mills ; and in 
the quaint, ancient places of the old streets, under 
the gables and beams, pots of basil, and strings 
of green peas, and baskets of Bweet-smelling gilly- 
Sowers and other fragrant old-fashioned things, 
blossomed wherever there was a breadth of blue 
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sky over them or a maiden's hand within ; whilst 
above the towers and steeples, above the clanging 
bells of the Domkirche and the melon-shaped 
crest of the Frauenkirche, and all the cupolas 
and spires and minarets in which the city 
abounds, the pigeons went whirling and wheeling 
from five at sunrise to seven of sunset, flocks of 
grey and blue and black and white, happy as only 
birds can be, and as only birds can be when they 
are doves of Venice or of Munich, with all the 
city's hearths and homes for their granaries, and 
with the sun and the clouds for their royal estate. 
In the wide, dull new town it was dusty and 
hot; the big squares were empty and garish- 
looking ; the blistering frescoes on the buildings 
were gaudy and out of place ; the porticos and 
friezes were naked and staring, and wanted all 
that belongs to them in Italy. All the deep, 
intense shadows, the sultry air, the sense of 
immeasurable space and of unending light, the 
half-naked figures graceful as a plume of maize, 
the vast projecting roofs, the spouts of tossing 
water, the brown bare-foot straw-plaiter passing 
in a broad path of sunshine, the old bronze lamp 
above the painted shrine, the gateway framing 
the ethereal landscape of amethystine horizons 
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and silyery olive ways, — they want all these, do 
these classic porticos and pediments of Italy, and 
they seem to stare, conscious of a discordance 
and a lack of harmony in the German air. 
But in the old town there is beauty still; in 
the timbered house-fironts, in the barred and 
sculptured casements, in the mighty gaMes, in 
the gilded and pictured signs, in the sunburnt 
walls, in the grey churches, in the furriers ' stalls, 
in the toysellers' workshops, in the beetling 
fortresses, in the picturesque waysides, here is 
the old Munich of the Minnesingers and master 
masons, of the burghers and the burscheriy of the 
Schefflertanz, and of the merry Ghristchild Fair. 
And old Munich keeps all to itself, whether 
with winter snow on its eaves, or summer leaves 
in its lattices, and here the maidens still 
wear coloiured kerchiefs on their heads and 
clattering shoes on their feet; and here the 
students still look like etchings for old ballads, 
with long hair on their shoulders and grey cloaks 
worn jauntily ; and here something of the odour 
and aspect of the Middle Ages lingers as about 
an illuminated roll of vellum that has lain long 
put away and forgotten in a desk, with Ceuied 
rose-leaves and a miniature that has no name. 
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The Munich of builder-king Ludwig is grand, 
no doubt, and tedious and utterly out of place, 
with mountains of marble and granite, and acres 
of canvas more or less divine, and vast straight 
streets that make one weep from weariness, and 
frescoed walls with nude women that seem to 
shiver in the bitter Alpine winds ; it is great, no 
doubt, but ponderously unlovely, like the bronze 
Bavaria that looks over the plain, who can hold 
six men in her head, but can never get fire in 
her eyes nor meaning in her mouth — clumsy 
Athenie-Artemis that she is. 

New Munich, striving to be Athens or Rome, 
is monotonous and tiresome, but old Munich is 
quaint and humble, and historical and romancical, 
with its wooden pavements under foot, and its 
clouds of doves above head ; indeed, has so much 
beauty of its own, like any old painted Missal or 
golden goblet of the moyen dgey that it seems 
incredible to think that any man could ever have 
had the heart to send the hammers of masons 
against it, and set up bald walls of plaster in its 
stead. Wandering in old Munich — there is not 
much of it left, alas! — is like reading a black- 
letter ballad about Henry the Lion or Kaiser Max ; 
it has sombre nooks and comers, bright gleams 
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of stained casements, bold oriels, and sciilptured 
shields, arcades and arches, towers and turrets, 
light and shade, harmony and irregularity, all, in 
a word, that old cities have, and old Teutonic 
cities beyond all others ; and when the Metzgei* 
sprung is in full riot round the Marienplatz, or 
on Corpus Christi day, when the King and the 
Court and the Church, the .guilds and the senate 
and the magistracy, all go humbly through the 
flower-strewn streets, it is easy to forget the pre- 
sent and to think that one is still in the old days 
with the monks, who gave their name to it, 
tranquil in their work-rooms and the sound of 
battle all over the lands around them. 

It was the Corpus Christi day in Munich now, 
and the whole city, the new and the old, had 
hung itself with garlands and draperies, with 
pictures and evergreens, with flags and tapestries, 
and the grand procession had passed to and from 
the church, and the archbishop had blessed the 
people, and the king had bared his handsome 
head to the sun and the Holy G-host, and it was 
■11 over for the year, and the people were all 
happy and satisfied and sure that G-od was with 
them and tiieir town; especially the people of 
the old quarters, who most loved and clung to 
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these ceremonials and feasts; good G-od-fearing 
families, labouring hard^ living honestly and 
wholesomely, gay also in a quiet, mirthful, inno- 
cent £Euihion — ^much such people as their fore- 
fathers were before them, in days when Oustavus 
Adolphus called their city the golden saddle on 
the lean horse. 

The lean horse, by which he meant the sterile 
plains, which yield little except hay, looks rich 
with verdure in the mellow afternoon light, when 
midsummer is come and the whole populace, men, 
women, and children, on Sundays and feast-days 
pour out of the city gates eagerly to their own 
little festivities under the cherry-trees of the little 
blue and white coffee-houses along the course of 
the river, when the beanflowers are in bloom. 
For out of the old city you go easily beyond the 
walls to the grey glacier water of ' Isar rolling 
rapidly,' not red with blood now as after Hohen- 
linden, but brilliant and boisterous always, with 
washerwomen leaning over it with bare arms, and 
dogs wading where rushes and dams break the 
current, and the hay blowing breast-high along 
the banks, and the students chasing the girls 
through it, and every now and then upon the 
wind the music of a guitar, light and dancing, or 
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sad and slow, according as goes the heart of the 
player that tunes it. At this season Bavaria grows 
green, and all is fresh and radiant. Outside the 
town all the country is a sheet of cherry-blossom 
and of clover. Night and day, carts full of merry- 
makers rattle out under the alders to the dancing 
places amongst the pastures, or to the Sommer-' 
fridcken of their country friends. Whoever has a 
kreuzer to spend will have a draft of beer and a 
whiff of the lilac-scented air, and the old will 
sit down and smoke their painted pipes under 
the eaves of their favourite Odsthofj and the 
young will roam with their best-loved maidens 
through the shadows of the Anlagen, or still 
&rther on under the high beech trees of Gross- 
hesslohe. 

This day, beyond all others, they went so, both 
young and old. It was the Frohnleichnamafest 
— a day on which not to rejoice, not to go out in 
the air, not to be in company with some other 
living soul, was indeed to be strange and unlike 
your kind, was indeed to be alone in the midst of 
the peopled and busy world 

Christian Winter was so alone. 

He stood by the lattice of his attic, and looked 
down on the hastening, happy throngs, aloof from 
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them as he had been aloof from happiness all his 
life. He was thinking of the days of his youth. 

The room he lived in was in the outskirts of 
the town, beyond the Isar Thor. It was in the 
basement of an old lofty wooden house, full of 
families, like a rookery of birds. All the people 
that lived in it were very poor. It had a long 
garden behind it, a tangled growth of grasses, 
with old apple-trees long past bearing, and a 
horse-chestnut or two. In front of it ran the road, 
with its green trees, and, beyond the road, the 
river, always beautiful, turbulent, and grey-green 
like the sea. 

Christian Winter leaned over his wooden 
window-sill, and watched the townspeople go by, 
and was hungry and would not own it, and had 
no shirt underneath his threadbare coat because 
he had but one in the world, and that was in the 
washtub. He was a handsome and tall old man. 
His head was snow-white, and his aquiline fea- 
tures were brown, and fine, and noble in outline. 
He stooped a good deal, because he was often 
weak from age, and from not having food enough 
to nourish the tired muscles and the worn tissues 
of age. And he was very lean ; so lean that you 
could see through his hand if it were held up 
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against the sun. But he was a fine old man still; 
if he had not been too proud he might still have 
earned money perhaps in the ateliers as a model 
for Belisarius at the gate, or Lear in the storm, or 
Galas at the scaffold. 

But he was proud, and he was a painter still ; 
only the world had done with him, would never 
hear of him, would never even know that he had 
ever lived. Why ? He could not tell. Fame 
has its caprices, and its awards are often alike 
withheld and allotted with an odd captiousness 
and cruelty that seems to laugh at men ; accident, 
lack of opportunity, diffidence, want of friends, or 
perhaps the mere incapability to compel success, 
one or the other, or all together, had kept him 
obscure, neglected, nameless, and yet he was a 
painter still, and never in his long and lonely 
years had been able to force himself to become 
anything else. 

He was thinking of his life to-day as he stood 
and saw the merry stream of others' lives pour out 
under the green trees by the seething glacier 
waters. It had been always his fate to stand by 
thus and see the tide of the world roll past him, 
as the tides of the holiday crowd and of the grey 
Isar river were rolling now. He was thinking of 
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his youth, his eager restless youth, full of dreams, 
whose beauty of illusion even the dull roar of the 
cannon of Jena or of Wagram had had little power 
to break. He had been only a poor lad, a copper- 
smith's son, here in Munich ; one among nuiny, 
and beaten and cursed at home very often for 
mooning over folly when others were hard at work. 
But he had minded neither curse nor blow. He 
had always said to himself, 'I am a painter.' 
Whibt camps were soaked with blood and echoing 
only the trumpets of war, he had only seen the 
sweet divine smile of Art. He liad gone barefoot 
to Italy for love of it, and had studied, and 
laboured, and worshipped, and been full of the 
fever of great effort and content with the sublime 
peace of conscious power. He had believed in 
himself: it is much. But it is not all. As years 
had slid away and the world of men would not 
believe in him, this noble faith in himself grew a 
weary and bitter thing. One shadow climbed the 
hills of the long years with him and was always 
by his side : this constant companion was 
Failure. 

Fame is very caprieiouis, but Failure is seldom 
inconstant. Where it once clings, there it tarries. 

Why did he fail ? Why did the nation never 
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heed him ? Why did his canvases grow grey with 
unstirred cobwebs, because no one heeded them, 
no one would ghince at them ? He could not tell. 
Perhaps because he was too proud, and no one 
will let poverty be proud. Perhaps because he 
had never known the way of climbing to high 
place on his knees through dust. Perhaps because 
he had been always mistaken in this one belief of 
his, and he had had no genius in him after all. 
^lio can tell ? He could not. 

He was seventy-five years old this day of 
Corpus Cbristi. It was so long, long ago since he 
had departed from his father^s house with a loaf 
and a few groschen in his wallet, setting his face 
southwards, and saying to himself, * I will be a 
painter.' It was so long, long ago, more than 
half a century ; and yet men had never once in 
all that time had on their lips the name of 
Christian Winter. 

He had wrought his heart out in his pictures, 
and no one had ever cared to look on them. He 
had lived hardly, suffering cold, and hunger and 
pain, lived without men's mirth and women's 
tenderness, sacrificed his nights and his days and 
his manhood to Art; and yet the world knew 
nothing of him. He drew on copper for print- 

a 
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sellers to get his daily bread, and could not even 
get much of that to do; for in the humblest 
grades of art there were men younger, or more 
fortunate, or more preferred. He had a cold, 
hard manner with him, born from perpetual mis- 
fortune, that repelled others ; so they said. He 
did not deny it ; it might be so, he knew. When 
the north wind blows always, can the glaciers 
nielt if they would ? 

There is a terrible etching by Franpois Chifflard 
of the great state-barge of Art, with the dead 
and the drowning men in the deep waters under 
its prow ; Christian Winter had been one of the 
many that could never reach the fair ship's side 
he had been always in the deep waters, only he 
never had gone under them — quite; they had 
done their best to drown him, but he had never 
yielded up his soul. 

Only now he was weary, very weary ; he was 
seventy-five years old, and he had not a friend on 
earth, and had to work for the daily food that 
tasted so bitter to him. 

Once he lutd sworn that the name of Christian 
Winter should be written in gold on the gates of 
his native city ; but men — or fate — ^had been 
stronger than he, and when Chiistian Winter 
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ehonld be written anywhere it would be only on 
the black board above a pauper's grave, if even it 
were written there, which was scarcely likely. 

He did not mourn for himself; he cared for 
the visions that would die with him, the lovely 
and beloved things which his eyes had always 
beheld, but which men had never allowed him to 
portray for them. 

The merry crowds ran on underneath ; there 
were laughter and music on the air, and the 
joyous barking of dogs and the shouts of children. 
He stood in his garret and gazed down on them ; 
he had not eaten for many hours, no printseller 
had wanted him for weeks, and his last coin had 
been spent days before. 

There were many canvases, many panels, it is 
true, for he had dwelt in this garret thirty years, 
and he had often gone without bread and meat to 
buy colours and oil. But none would purchase 
these, the follies of an old unknown man — ^worth- 
less as the spiders that undisturbed wove their 
webs around them. Nay, almost as many years 
as he had lived in this garret he had ceased even 
to show or to offer them. What was the use ? 

In his daring and dreamful youth, and in the 
force and the fruitfulness of his manhood, the 

• a 
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world had always despised and rejected him ; in 
his lonely old age he was too proud to cry out, 
*I am forgotten 1' 

He was, of course, forgotten, as a sere leaf is 
forgotten by the hurrying feet that tread on it} 
and never know it is in the dust. 

As he stood by the attic window, looking 
downward, a smile crossed his stem face one 
moment, and faded as quickly as a gleam of sun 
fades on a winter's morning when the sky is full 
of snow. He had seen a smile on a girl's up- 
lifted, h^ppy, innocent face. She was down 
amidst the throng, a pretty white and golden 
thing, with a knot of roses at her throat, and a 
young lover beside her. She was the daughter 
of the house ; very poor, like all under that roof, 
but joyous and fresh and gay ; a tender, harm- 
less creature, who sang all day long like a bird, 
upstairs and down, shut in at her spinning-wheel 
and her household work, as out under the white 
lilies in the old garden. 

Christian Winter, seeing her, smiled ; seemg 
her, half a century rolled back, and he thought of 
a maiden who once had wandered with him by 
the same grey glacier water, and who now for so 
many years — so many he could not count them — 
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had Iain under the earth by the wall of an old 
brown church. 

Lili looked up and laughed; she was afraid 
of him usuallj, but this Corpus Christi day she 
was so happy, she was as bold as any lioness. 
Bertfaold was with her; her beautiful, brave, 
ambitious Berthold, who was to be betrothed to 
her if he gained the prize — as he was sure to gain 
it — ^in the strife for the King's fresh frescoes that 
had been thrown open to all Bavarian art students 
of a certain high talent and standing, such as all 
agreed to allow to her Berthold. 

Berthold was only a student, indeed, but he 
was the nephew of a Niimberg glass-stainer of 
merit, and had the making of a famous man in 
him, the city said; and her father had agreed 
with his uncle that if he could win the King's 
commission he should have also the rose and white 
love of his &noy. So Berthold and Lili went by 
under the avenue on Corpus Christi day, with his 
big brown hound before them, to play at ball in 
the flowering meadows, and at night together to 
hear * Siegfried,' as all good Bavarians feel it alike 
their joy and their religion to do. 

Berthold and Lili were happy as the doves 
that flew above their path, and Christian Winter 
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looked down on them, with seyenty-five years on 
his bowed head, and hunger in his body gnawing 
like a wolf. But he did not feel bitter against 
their happiness — he had a great nature ; he only 
thought to himself, ^ Why is youth so short and 
age so long ? ' 

Then he turned from the window, as if the 
sight of the merry crowd in the afternoon light 
hurt him, and sat down and broke his fast for the 
first time that day. He had found a piece of 
bread, cast aside in the street as he had walked 
home, and had taken it up, there being no one 
there to dispute it — ^not even a dog. It was stale 
and damp, but it was bread. He ate it, wondering 
why he lived — he — whilst day after day there 
went by so many to the burial-places — little pale 
children with flowers on their breasts, and maidens, 
and young wives, and men dead in their strength 
— all whom the world wished to keep. 

The light faded, the day passed; the £aiint, 
red glow of the sunset came across the waters. 
Hi8 garret was dark before it waa evening. He 
sat still, and let the shadows close around him ; 
he had been in the shadow all his life. It was 
very likely that his end would soon come — of 
hunger ; it was a thousand chances to one that he 
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would find half a loaf again, and money he had 
none, and he would take no charity. 

Had it been his fault ? 

He was a humble man before his CKkI in his 
own conscience, though a proud man to men. 
He told himself that the fault must have been 
with himself, somewhere. Perhaps he had always 
deceived himself, and the world had been right 
and he wrong ; perhaps he had not had genius. 

The evening closed in quite ; there was still 
a glow on the liver ; there were still the hum of 
laughing throngs and the sound of distant music. 
He was alone in the dark. 

A knock came at his door. He said, wearily, 
< Come in.' No one ever came there unless it was 
the woman who washed his shirt to tease for the 
kreutzer owing her. The door opened slowly, and 
as if pushed by a timid hand. The small fair 
head of a girl peeped in. It was little Lili in her 
Frohnleichnamsfest bravery with the cluster of 
June roses at her throat. She had a little tray 
in her hand, with some white bread and slices of 
ham on it, and a flagon of bright beer. 

• Herr Winter,' she said very shyly, * we are 
at supper downstairs, and we are so happy, and 
we thought perliaps you — ^you are all alone, and 
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yon never take the trouble to order anything, and 
I— I ' 

She stopped and coloured scarlet, and pushed 
the tray timidly on to the edge of the deal table. 
She knew very well that he was starving, and she 
wanted to hide that she knew it; but she was 
only sixteen years old, and was not very skilled 
in disguises. 

Christian Winter reddened, too, with shame 
and anger, through his pale withered skin. He 
had suffered many things all his life, but he had 
never complained, and never had obtained or 
asked for pity. He motioned the tray away — ^not 
roughly, because a girl had brought it — ^but 
resolutely. 

^ Tou mean a kindness,' he said briefly ; ^ but| 
thank you, mem FravJLevn,^ I have supped.' 

The girl's blue eyes filled with tears. 

* You are angry 1 ' 

<No, my dear, you mean well, I want for 
nothing.' 

^ Why should you be so unkind and so proud ? * 
she said timidly and pettishly, both in one. ^ It is 
such a trifling thing, and it would please me so.' 

Christian Winter smiled a little ; he had bee^i 
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in the house at the time of her birth, and had 
seen her grow up a pretty, merry, honest little 
girl, loving her &olio and dances mider the cherry- 
trees, and her night at the opera; but loving 
quite as well to spin and knit by the stove, and 
attend to her father's welfsure. 

< It would please me that you should take it 
back,' he said more gently. ^You are a good 
little maiden, Lili, and I hope that your lover 
will be worthy of you. Qtx)d-night.' 

Then he put her out of the room, not im- 
gently, with her tray, and closed the door upon 
himself and darkness. 

^ And I know he is starving I ' sobbed the girl 
to herself as she moved down the stairs to the 
kitchen, where it was all light and bright and 
merry, and green boughs were hanging under the 
lamps, and the voice of her Berthold was singing 
to the sweet chords of a zither. 

They were all poor enough, as the world 
counts riches, but they seemed to Lili rich in all 
the world could give, compared with that isolated, 
£amishing, silent old man in the dark garret 
against the stars. 

'Oh, if ever thou shouldst be Uke that^ 
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Berthold mine I' she murmured. ^He was a 
painter too.' 

Berthold smiled ; a handsome, stalwart, dear- 
eyed man, who bad been always accounted amidst 
the cleverest and qmetest student^ in the schools 
of Munich. 

Berthold laughed in the contemptuous con- 
fidence of his youth. 'There is not much fear of 
that,' he said. He had youth's profound scorn 
for failure. And he meant to live and die on the 
lips of men like Kaulbach. He was twenty-three 
years old; he was clever; and he was in love. 
Life seemed to him like a fair mistress who never 
could be faithless. He was very poor, but that 
did not matter much ; in ten years, he said, he 
would be very rich. He meant to win the King's 
order for the frescoes of the new gateway that was 
to be called Tannhauser Thor, and whoever should 
win that greatness would have &me. 

A year had been given for the designing of 
the cartoon, llie competition was free to any 
Bavarian subject. It was an ambitious thing for 
him to attempt, for many already celebrated 
Bavarian painters would compete for it, but there 
was nothing to prevent the merest student \ad 
from, winning it if he could. The year had ex- 
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pired, all but a few weeks. Berthold's deeigns 
were done; vast cartoons in black and white, that 
covered the four walls of his bam-like attic. He 
believed in them with all the sanguine certainty 
that was his natural temper. No one had been 
allowed to see them except little white and rose 
Lili, who^ of course, believed in them too, even 
more intensely and rapturously than he did him- 
self, and her father, who knew nothing at all of 
such things. 

When it was rumoured amongst the students 
that he intended to compete, it was deemed a 
bold thing to. do, but it was like Berthold, they 
said. Berthold had that calm, contemptuous 
confidence in his own power which usually compels 
the success that it desires. He was a very clever 
draughtsman, and had borne prizes off easily in 
the schooL That he would fail here seemed to 
him impossible. His heart was set upon it, and 
he was vain. 

It was a pity that he was vain, but it was 
almost his only fault. He was a brave, truthful, 
high-spirited lad, bom to decent parents in the 
heart of the green Baierischen Wald, and ac- 
customed to live hardly from the time he was in 
the cradle, and his father, who had been a Jager 
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in the great woods, had died in a mortal firay 
with eagles, his eyes being torn out by one that 
he had robbed of her young. But vain he was ; 
not of his good looks nor his stalwart frame, not 
of the staunch industry with which he had worked 
his way through student life in Munich, but of 
his genius as a painter. Of that he had no doubt* 

* Might I bring the old man, if I could, to see 
thy great studies?' little lali asked him that 
evening, and he laughed. 

<The old man? The one that starves up 
there and yet would not share your rolls ? What 
can he know, or what can his ideas be worth ? 
He has failed all his life. Nobody has ever 
heard of him. He has plodded on all his days.' 

* There are beautiful things in his garret,' 
said Lili with timidity; for she was a little 
afraid of her masterful and ambitious lover. 

' With the cobwebs all over them, I suppose ? ' 
laughed her Berthold. 

'Yes. The cobwebs are very thick; that is 
because there are none to dust for him,' said Lili, 
who did not see the jest. 

She had been always afraid, too, of the great, 
silent, melancholy man, who had seemed to her 
always so old — so old even when she had been a 
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tiny child in her mother's arms. But she was 
attached to him also from habit and firom pity, 
as she was to the old grim-grey watch-dog that 
had been there also in her infancy. 

Berthold laughed and kissed her, and struck 
the chords of his guitar. 

^No cobwebs shall be woven over the things I 
create ; that I promise you I ' he said, with proud 
certainty in his own future — ^the same certainty 
that Christian Winter had felt half a century 
before. 

Lili could not laugh. The memory of that 
dark, lonely, cheerless garret under the roof chilled 
her and made her sad. 

Berthold Landsee left her at ten o'clock that 
night; her fother would have no late hours in 
his house; the night was brilliant, and all the 
dty was astir under the stars, Lili went to her 
little bed, but her lover, though he loved her 
well, was not one to gaze at the stars above for 
her sake. He fell in with some fellow-students 
when the moonrays were sparkling on the waters 
of the pretty Fischbrunnen ; they were merry* 
making, and he joined them; they went to a 
dancing-garden, he with them. They all danced 
till the moon b^pm to fietde into the clear gold of 
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dawn. There was no harm in it ; it was simple 
sportive Bavarian mirth, such as need not have 
angered even Lili bad she known of it. But at 
the close of it, in the bright daybreak, the others 
brawled; there was a quarrel and a riot; a 
student struck Berthold in the mouth ; Berthold 
felled him to the ground; they went into a 
comer of the dancing-place, where the lilac trees 
grew thickest, and fought with sabres in furious, 
savage, student fashion. At sunrise Berthold 
was a dying man, with the clotted blood matting 
his &ir curls, and his bold eyes closed in 
stupor. 

Sunrise found Christian Winter sitting by his 
deal table as he had sat all night. He had not 
gone to bed ; he had sat on there, lost in the 
gloom of his thoughts, and a heavy painful sleep 
had overtaken him in that cramped and comfort- 
less postmre. When he awoke the redness of early 
day was on the Isar water in lieu of that of 
evening, and down below in the garden Lili's 
birds were beginning their song. He arose stiff 
and cold; the unstilled hunger gnawing in his 
chest ; the pains of age aching in his bones. Why 
did he go on living ? Because he was by nature 
very patient ; because also, in a simple child-like 
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wajj this God-forgotten man had faith in a 
God. 

He would not take his own life, though each 
breath of it was a pang. 

He rose and thought with terror of the day — 
the long, solitary, hunger-stricken day stretching 
out before him as the waste of the desert before 
the stricken traveller ; but to bring relief by a 
death of his own seeking did not occur to him, 
any more than to leave his post occurs to a faith- 
ful sentinel, be the night ever so long and the 
vigil ever so weary. 

He rose and washed, buttoned his frayed-worn 
garments over his shirtless breast, and went with 
feeble, slow steps down into the open air. He 
meant to go the round of the town once more, 
trying to find some one who wanted some work 
done, such as he could do with the wood-block or 
the etching-needle. His sight was as clear as in 
his youth, and his touch was as delicate and as 
strong. 

He went out and walked with bent head, and 
steps not very firm, along the road to the city, 
through the Isar Thorand along the Thai towards 
Marienplatz, where one of the people lived who' 
still, ocoasionally, gave him work in the illustra- 
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tion of cheap books and papers. As he went under 
the arch of the old fiathhaushe paused to look at 
the beauty of the place in the early morning, 
with the shadows deep on the quaint arcades, 
and the sunrays catching the glory and grace of 
Hilary's Column. Marienplatz is always beautiful 
like an illuminated page out of an old Romance 
of the Hose or legend of the Sangreal, and its 
beauty touched the aged man always the more 
deeply because there he had seen first the only 
woman he had ever loved — ^the woman who, for 
80 many years, had lain dead under the brown 
church wall. 

There was no one scarcely risen ; a few of the 
folks in the old arcades were openiog their 
shutters, and the guard was changing at the new 
Batbhaus ; that was all. But as he paused there 
came from under the entrance to the Passage 
Schiissel into the square some men bearing a 
rough litter. He had to move aside to let it pass. 
As he did so he saw the uncovered features of the 
wounded man they bore, and saw that they were 
those of Berthold Landsee. 

For a moment he did nothing. People always 
passed him by ; he had grown out of the habit of 
taking any interest in them ; and then, suddenly, 
a memory of Lili's little rose and white face came 
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across him. ^ Poor child I ' he muttered to him- 
self, and followed the litter. 

Berthold's home was in an old tmnble-down 
high house in the Berg Gkisse, and Christian Winter 
was soon there, almost as soon as the bearers of the 
litter. 

* Is he wounded badly?' he asked them, and 
they told him so wounded that there was hardly 
any hope of his life. 

He went up to Berthold's room. It was a 
garret like his own, but very spacious; its lattices 
looking on to the old historical roofs of the 
Alte Hof. There the bearers laid the youth in- 
sensible on his truckle bed, and others ran for a 
surgeon. 

Christian Winter sat by the bed and waited ; 
he cared nothing for the vain and imperious young 
man, but his heart ached for poor little Lili. 

When the surgeons came they looked grave. 
The sword blade had severed the skulL He was 
senseless now ; if he did not die in a moment or 
in an hour, he would be delirious with brain fever. 
There was very little hope. 

Who would attend to him ? The comrades of 
his frolics were too selfish, the people of the house 
too busy; his uncle was in Niimberg; his mother 
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was far away in the green mountains by the 
Achen Pass. 

<I will see to him/ said Christian Winter 
coldly; and he said to himself, 'Lili shall not 
know it while he lives.' 

He had seen the little rosy, golden-haired 
thing about the place where he dwelt ever since 
her infancy, and she had thought of him in the 
night just passed, thought of him and his hunger 
in the midst of all her happiness. To the man 
who had been forgotten by all the world for fifty 
years it seemed so strange and so sweet that he 
blessed her for it. If he could save her lover, he 
would. 

They sent and told Lili's father, and he came 
in haste and grief, and they agreed to keep the 
terrible story from her as long as they could, and 
to tell her he had been called to his mother in the 
Wald. If she missed the old man from his attic, 
her father agreed to tell her also that Christian 
Winter had gone to Salzburg to try for work. 

Meanwhile the handsome Berthold lay in- 
sensible to all that went on around him, with his 
fair curls shorn and his pillows dark with blood. 
All his bright ambitions and his gallant vanities 
were crushed into nothinc^ness : — his life had 
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ended in a stupid Biergarten brawL There wa^ 
little to be done for him, except to watch and 
wait, to pour broth between his teeth every two 
hours, and to keep ice on his head. His eyes 
never closed ; they stared wide open, dull and 
sightless. Christian Winter sat beside him and 
did what there was to do. 

In the long vacant hours his hands were 
empty, and he looked, as an artist always looks at 
any thing of art, at the cartoons for the Tann* 
hauser Thor. It was morning before he noticed 
them; then with his shaded lamp he slowly 
examined them one by one, line by line. 

^ There is no soul in them,' he muttered, and 
he set down his lamp and frowned; a sullen 
mechanical art made him angered like an insult 
to heaven ; and these were soulless ; their drawing 
was fine, their anatomy faultless, their proportions 
and perspective excellent; but there all merit 
ended. They were worse than faulty — they were 
commonplace. There is no sin in Art so deadly 
as that. 

All the night long Christian ^'inter sat and 
looked at them, angered against them, surprised 
and pained. Could youth, with all its inheritance, 
all its strength, all its sanguine powers, do no 
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better than that ? < If it were not for the child 
that loves you, you were best dead,' he thought, 
as he glanced at the senseless face of Berthold ; 
and yet he was sorry for the young man, for those 
cartoons would never be singled out for the honour 
of the G-erman people. 

Never I Christian Winter, who ail his life 
long had studied all that was highest and greatest 
in his art, knew very well that these great 
drawings were valueless in the contest where they 
were to be sent as conquerors. 

^ They will never win ; they have nothing in 
them to compel success or touch the emotions of 
the people,' he said to himself, and he knew that 
the young man, if he ever awoke to consciousness 
again, would awake to find his vanity £eu^ to face 
with that failure he had derided. 

A day and a night and another day went by ; 
there was no change in the state of Berthold. 
His surgeon said that when there came a change 
it would be to delirium or death. Meanwhile, 
watching there in that loneliness and gloom, a 
thought came to Christian Winter. 

The instincts of the artist thrilled in him, as 
the old war-horse remembers war. The cartoons 
offended, they hurt, they infuriated him ; they had 
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nothing to say. They were mechanically perfect, 
perhaps, but what of that ? They had no origina- 
lity, they had no poetry, they had no mind in them ; 
they were stupid and silent as the mechanical re 
petitions of an oleograph. He looked at them 
till he could bear it no longer. The temptation 
became too strong for him. There were many 
square metres of good unspoiled grey paper ready 
stretched there, for Berthold had won purses in 
the schools, and could afford not to stint himself 
in the materials of his labours. Alone in this 
high chamber, with the materials lying ready to 
his hand, he could resist his impulse no more. 
He raised a great blank surface of paper against 
one of the walls and began to draw. 

When it was needful he went to the sick bed, 
and did what was required of him gently ; when 
he was free and alone he returned to his labours ; 
when any one entered he hid what he was doing. 
All the old, sweet habits, the imperious dominion 
of art, took empire over him. It had been years 
since he had been able to enjoy the luxury of 
imagination and execution. He had never for a 
long time been rich enough to buy what was 
wanted to do any great work. Moreover, his 
heart had been too sad and too weary. But now 
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all the long pent-up forces and fancies that age 
and privation had imprisoned in him, but had 
never chilled, broke up as the glacier at spring- 
tide breaks up into the bursting torrent. 

Half a century before — long ere Wagner had 
made it a household word — the story of Tann- 
hauser had been dear to hinu In his youth and 
his manhood he had often taken its themes for 
those works which the world had already rejected* 
All its stories grew under his hand now as the 
green spring world grows out from under the 
snow. Day and night, day and night he laboured 
in the labour that is gladder and grander than joy, 
and, like joy, is a trance. 

He was rarely disturbed. The surgeon came 
morning and evening ; now and then a student 
knocked. Berthold himself lay still and mute as 
a felled tree, knowing nothing. In two weeks he 
had done more than the youth had accomplished 
in a year's time. He had created anew and ao- 
complished the six cartoons for the frescoes ; the 
forms in them life-size, and the black and white 
giving all that power, that shadow and light, that 
colour, in a word, which only the hand of a master 
can infuse in it. On the fifteentli day he gazed 
on his work, and knew that it was good* 
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There was soul in HveM. 

Alone in the chamber, except for the scarcely 
breathing form upon the low bed, he stood with 
his lighted lamp, and gazed on his own creations. 
All his long years through men had refased to 
believe in him, but once more he revolted against 
their verdict, and believed in himself. 

He put the lamp down, and the glow of 
triumph passed off his pale, stem face. 

' Would I rob the lad while he is dying ? ' he 
thought. 

Would he close his own long life with a 
victory that would be an infamy ? 

The morrow was the day appointed for the 
sending in of the cartoons. 

He sat down by the bed of Berthold, and the 
lamplight fell on the staring dull eyes and the 
white wasted face of the youth ; the day must go 
against him as it would — ^he in the glory and 
strength of his manhood was powerless. 

The garret was quite silent ; the sounds of the 
city rose muffled and dim. A hand tapped at 
the door. It was the hand of Lili's father. 

* How is he ? ' he asked softly. 

Christian Winter rose and put his lips to the 
keyhole, * The same always.' 
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* Ah, dear God I And my Lili thinking him 
in the Achen Pass all the while I Only she grows 
disquieted. To-morrow is the day for the cartoons 
to go in. Will you send his in for him ? They 
are there ready, and they are sure to win the 
prize.' 

* Yes, I will send them in for him.* 

*• That is good. I will tell her his friends are 
doing it. When there comes a change you will 
send to me ? Good night.' 

« Good night.' 

A heavy step went down the creaking stairs. 
Christian Winter was alone again; alone with 
that force of temptation which men symbolise in 
Satan. 

When the dawn broke he stood before his own 
cartoons and looked at them with the slow salt 
tears of a man who never had wept for friend or 
foe, for hunger or for pain. 

They were sublimely beautiful, and he knew 
it. All the great genius dormant under the force 
of cruel circumstances so long here sprang up 
full>armed as from enchanted sleep, and asserted 
itself in one supreme, majestic effort. From the 
lover asleep upon the breast of his temptress to 
the solitary figure spurned from heaven and earth. 
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fleeing back over the snow to et/emal ruin, all in 
his creation was great, and its creator knew it. 

He gazed long, as the faint daybreak streamed 
through the garret ; then he kissed them, even as 
an old man might have kissed his children's chil- 
dren on his deathbed 

A little later he called up strong street-carriers 
into the attic, and bade them bear the cartoons 
safely to the Maximilianeum, where judgment 
would be given. There was no fear of awakening 
Berthold ; he knew nothing that passed aroimd 
him, and a cannon fired in his ear would not have 
aroused the stunned brain to any consciousness of 
life. 

Christian Winter had carefully marked his 
own cartoons and those of the youth with different 
signs and numbers ; he sent them both ; and with 
them two sealed envelopes also numbered and 
bearing severally the same two signs. 

When the steps of the porters had passed away, 
and the roll of the waggon they had brought for 
the great drawings had passed away also down the 
Berg Gkisse, the old man fell on his knees and hid 
his face upon his hands. 

He had chosen his martyrdom. 

The next day Berthold was delirious. The 
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gtupor had given way to brain fever; the 
Burgeons said that, he being very strong, it was 
possible, though not likely, he would survive. 
Christian Winter nursed him with gentleness and 
skill. When the wandering brain, striving in 
the dark after lost memories, made the youth 
mutter of his cartoons — of the contest — of the 
award — ^the old man. laid his hand gently on bis 
burning forehead, and murmured soothingly, 
* Yes, yes ; the prize is yours ; do not fear.' 

The answer always stilled Berthold, for the 
time at least ; though the surgeons affirmed that 
he could have no true consciousness of it. But 
who knows ? 

Delirium is like death — a desert without a 
sun or a star. 

The cartoons remained shut in a chamber of 
the public hall allotted to them for ten days. 
During that time the judges chosen from the 
Kunstverein examined them. At the end of the 
tenth day the award was to be made, and the 
hall in the Maximilianeum thrown open to the 
public, with the selected drawings alone shown 
there previous to their transference in fresco to 
the new gates of the city. 

On the night of the tenth day an official of 
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the Eusstverein brought a letter to the garret of 
Berthold. 

Christian Winter took it and smiled — a 
strange smile, the man who brought it fancied. 

Christian Winter gave one glance at the en- 
velope, with the arms of the city and the crown 
of the king upon it, and knew its errand* 

One was chosen, and he knew which one. 

The light swam before his sight ; he grasped 
the lintel of the door to save himself from 
falling. 

The messenger only saw in him a feeble old 
man who seemed blind. 

* The student Berthold Landsee is ill,' he said 
to the bearer of the letter. ^ But I am his Mend 
— I can take the letter.' 

* You? And he will not know the glory he 
has got ? Ah I that is very crue V said the bearer 
of the epistle. 

* He will know it when he is welV said the 
old man calmly ; and called to a young boy of 
the house playing on the stairs, 'Bun swifb 
beyond the Isar Thor,' he said to the child. 
' 6-0, tell lili and her &ther that Berthold has 
won the prize I ' 

The child ran, throwing his cap in the air 
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for triumph and glee, because one thab had lived 
in his mother's house was so great. 

On his bed the youth was tossing and striving, 
flinging his arms above his head, and muttering 
discordant phrases. 

Christian Winter, whose &ce was white as the 
plains in winter, went to him, and laid his hand 
on the lad's head with the customary gesture 
that calmed him. 

* Berthold, be still : thou hast won.' 

A ray of light darted into the blazing, 
wandering eyes ; the dulled, heated brain caught 
some sense in the words, and struggled to ap* 
prehend more ; his lips parted. 

* Won ? ' he gasped, and started upward^ still 
blindly and wondering. 

< Thou hast won,' said Christian Winter again. 

The youth gave a great sigh ; his head • fell 
back on his pillow ; a little smile played about 
his mouth. 

When the surgeon came he found him 
sleeping. 

* I can leave him with the house-woman for 
half an hour,' said Christian Winter. ^He will 
live now, and I need to go out.' 
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<Go in peace,' said the surgeon. *He will 
Uve.' 

Christian Winter went down the stairs out 
into the street, and took his way towards the 
Maximilianeum. The day had all the brilliancy 
of August, for more than a month had gone by 
since the Frohnleichnamsfest. It was four in 
the afternoon; the streets were thronged; the 
green leaves of the trees quivered in the sun- 
light; the noble buildings of the Maximilian 
Straase were gay with awnings and tapestries and 
banners and armorial shields, for the next day 
was the birthday of the young king, and he had 
eome into the dty from the Boseninsel that 
morning. But the crowds were not thinking 
then of the king ; they were all hurrying towards 
the Mazimilianeum. 

* The cartoons I ' one cried to another. * The 
Tannhauser cartoons I ' 

And they were breathless, and eager, and 
rapturous, as only the crowd of an art city can 
be on any theme of art. No one noticed the 
pale, gaunt old man with pale £Eice and bent head, 
who went with them, pushed and thrust back 
very often, upwards to where the great builds 
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ing was throned upon the Gasteinhohe, with 
all the sunlight on it, and the blue summer sky 
above. 

There were already crowds upon the steps 
and in the outer halls, and they were one and 
all calling aloud one name — ^Berthold Landsee. 

* Bavarian-bom I Another Kaulbach I ' 

So they shouted ; and the whisper ran from 
one to another that the artist was sick unto 
death, wounded and delirious, and might never 
know his triumph, and the multitude thrilled 
with all that tender, evanescent, sincere, and 
shallow sympathy of the mob that kisses the feet 
of an idol one moment and the next spits in his 
&ce« 

* A young man, so young, they say, and yet 
80 great I ' cried a woman, as Christian Winter 
passed her. He smiled slightly, as he had smiled 
when he had seen the messenger come to the 
door. 

He went with the throngs that were growing 
quieter and a little in awe as they came near 
where sentinels were stationed to keep the press 
backwards from the room where the cartoons 
were hung. At the entrance of the chamber he 
paused and looked over the heads of the peoj^le« 
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for though he stooped he was still of no common 
stature. He saw, as he had known that he 
should see, the cartoons of his own hand. 

And the voices around him only murmured 
from one to another, * Berthold Landsee I Bert- 
hold Landsee I ' 

He stood and looked as they looked, tod said 
nothing; only there was a mist before his 
eyes. 

A man was standing by him, who murmured, 
•The work is very great. A new prophet has 
risen among us. To have drawn these is fame 
enough.' 

And the speaker was Wilhelm Kaulbach. 

He himself still said nothing, but left the 
cartoons hanging there in the full glow of the 
sunrays, and went away, and down into the press 
of the people unnoticed. 

They were the life of his life, but what of 
that ? He had given them to another. 

At the foot of the wide stairs there was a 
little rose and white maiden, half fainting, bare- 
headed, and trying to force her way, with little 
timid hands outstretched. At the sight of him 
she gave a sigh and fell against his breast. 

*OhI is it true? is it true?' she cried. 
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* lias my Berthold been murdered, and are they 
praising him in there — crowning him, crowning 
him ! — and he dead ? Is it true ? ' 

Christian Winter lifted her up and drew her 
away from the pressure of the throng. 

< Your Berthold is living — he has been a little 
hurt, but it will soon be nothing. Yes; they 
have crowned him in there. He has triumphed I' 

' Is it true ? ' she murmured, and pressed her 
white, frightened &ce against the old man's 
bosom ; ^ oh, tell me the truth — all the truth ; I 
will bear it.' 

Christian Winter looked down on her still 
with the same smile, like some faint light shining 
more clearly ere it fades away quite into dark- 
ness. 

* Tell you the truth ? He will live, and they 
have made him victor in there. Only, Lili — 
listen, and try to remember — ^he had two sets of 
designs ; I sent in both. One — ^the one you saw 
— ^was rejected; one — ^the one you never saw — 
has been chosen. He has been delirious, and the 
wound in his head will have made him forget 
many things. You must tell him when be re« 
covers quite, that though he may have forgotten 
iti he designed the cartoons which they are 
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flocking yonder to see. That is all you will 
remember, dear ; after long delirium people for- 
get what they have done, very strangely. That 
is all. Grod be with you and your lover.' 

Then he put her towards her father, who for 
a moment had been parted from her in the rush 
of the crowd up the steps, and he went on his 
way back alone along the golden radiance of the 
street of Maximilian. 

He did not go to Berthold : he went home — 
home to the lonely bed — the empty plate — ^the 
dull forgotten life. 

He sat down, and the same smile was upon 
his face. 

< So this is fame, at last I ' he said, and the 
great tears rolled slowly from his eyes. He 
closed them and tried to sleep. 

When they sought him late that night he 
was sitting in his chair, dead. 

Berthold Landsee never understood why it 
was that he had forgotten in his fever drawing 
those strange cartoons. Now and then some 
glimmer of the truth drifted across his fancy, 
but he shrank from the thought and buried it 
with the dead. He is a great man, though some 

I 
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say that he has not fulfilled the promise of his 
youth. 

In a little graveyard on the Isar water there 
is an obscure grave lettered ' Christian Winter/ 
Lili goes there to keep its roses firesh. 

She goes alone, for her lover when he became 
famous ceased to be fiuthfuL 

That isalL 



THE MARRIAGE PLATE. 

It was a very old plate — old as the hills ; or so 
the people thouf^ht; one of those sacred plates, 
witik a circular well in the centre to hold sweet- 
meats, which were called marriage plates in the 
old time, and were painted for brave bridal fes- 
tivities by Maestro Georgio and Orazio Fontane, 
and all their lesser brother artists in Urbino and 
Gubbio, Pesaro and Pavia, CastelH and Savona, 
Faenza and Feixara, and all the other art towns, 
where the ceramic painters dwelt in peace amidst 
the turmoil of tumultuous ages. 

It hung, &amed in a rotmd worm-eaten bit 
of wood, on a rusty nail, amongst the dried herbs 
and the kitchen ware in the house ot Giudetta 
Bemaooo, and it was an article of &ith with 
Giudetta and all her kith and kin that it must 
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never be touched or evil would come ; dust all 
round it they might, but touch it never. That 
it brought good luck hanging there, and would 
bring evil if removed, they believed as devoutly 
as they did in their priests and their saints. If 
asked why, they said because they did so— their 
fEithers had done so before them ; a reason strong 
enough to satisfy the most sceptical inquiry. 

Giudetta would cross herself sometimes when 
she looked at the plate as if it were a pietoL. 

*It brings good fortune,' she would say 
always. 

She was over eighty years of age. She had 
lost her husband in her youth; her two sons 
had been killed — one in battle the other by 
lightning. She had known sickness, sorrow, 
privation, pain of all kinds, summer and winter ; 
still she thought the plate brought good fortune. 
•I have lived to bring up Faello,' she would say, 
and think all mercies of Heaven comprised in 
that phrase. 

Faello (Kaffaelle) was her grandson, the only 
male left of her stock, though a tribe of his 
little sisters had clustered round the soup- pot, 
and grown up with him; rosy, vigorous little 
maidens, strong as donkeys, and useful indoors 
and out, as Tuscan country girh always are from 
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their infancy. Faello was a youth now, manly 
and strong, handsome and robust, honest and 
brave, and the obedient right-hand of his grand- 
mother. Their cottage stood on a wind-swept 
hill, just underneath the village of Impruneta; 
their sole wealth was a mule and a cart, and 
their means of livelihood came from carrying 
to and fro the city the earthen vases and pots 
for which Impruneta is famous. Oiudetta, when 
Faello was a baby, and her sons were both deadf 
had been obliged to keep a lad to drive the 
mule, and had had many a weary hour, and 
terrible trouble to keep the soup-pot full for 
all the tumbling babies, and woollen clothes on 
their little bodies in the hard winter times; 
but now Faello for a space of four years had 
been old enough to be trusted with this labour, 
and so the carrying of the pots was now 
aU profit. The little stout maidens plaited 
straw, fetched water, hoed the plot of ground, 
gathered firewood in the firwoods, and cut fodder 
for the mules. They managed to live, and had 
a bit of meat sometimes for Sundays and feast 
days. 

* The saints are so good to us,' would Giu- 
detta say in all seriousness and content, 'and 
the plate brings fair fortune, you know.' 
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Faello and all his sisters were in great awe 
and reverence of the Marriage Plate. It was 
curiously paiuted in polychrome, like most of 
these plates, with a scriptural theme — the nup- 
tials of Rebecca and of Isaac ; all the personages 
were in sixteenth century garb» and the whole 
was brilliant with those iridescent hues, those 
reflections as of mother-of-pearl and of gold, of 
which these early artists had the mastery. A 
motto ran round its outer rim in black letters, 
and the bridegroom offered to his bride a shield 
emblazoned with many gorgeous quarterings and 
the coronet of a duke. 

They could hardly see it, hung up in the 
dark over a dresser, as it was, with bundles of 
dried marjoram and thyme, but now and then 
they held a lamp up to it and saw the light 
glow on the colours, and the black letter in- 
scription, which they could not read, and then 
would tremble as Giudetta told them how it had 
been always there in her father's father's time, 
and of how some did say that they themselves 
came of the great family whose coronet and 
arms were on it; not but what that was non- 
sense, no doubt. 

Was it nonsense? thought Faello; he did 
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not much care, but he was a proud silent boy, 
and was called ^superbo' by his comrades, be- 
cause he never was much inclined to drink and 
play and go trapping birds on Sundays, and 
chatter at the wineshop doors through summer 
nights as they did. Faello got up while the 
east was still dark, harnessed his mule, and 
walked in with his loads of red lemon-vases and 
amphorae for oil and water. He was serious and 
steady, and loved his grandmother, his young 
sisters, and his dog Pastore. Perhaps in his 
heart he put Pastore first. Pastore was one of 
the many beautiful white sheep dogs of the 
country; dogs that would adorn a palace, and 
might lie on a queen's robes ; dogs that are the 
very heau id6al of their race, brave, gentle, 
generous, and full of grace, very perfect knights 
of dogs, such as would become the idols of 
Fashion were that Lady of Caprice ever to wan- 
der up our solitary pine-clad crests and through 
our high-climbing olive orchards. 

Faello and Pastore had passed many a happy 
year together. On working days, side by side, 
they walked into the town, their fifteen miles of 
dust or mud. When Faello went into a place 
of business Pastore sat outside by the mule's 
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head to guard the cart and the cart's load* At 
evening they went back again, inside the cart 
that time ; at night Pastore slept in the mtde's 
stable, and guarded mule and master. When 
there were no vases to be carried, thej went 
higher up into the woods and loaded the cart 
with the firewood cut there, or the bracken and 
ling which labourers and brickmakers bum in 
their ovens, and carried these down into the 
town for the foresters. At other seasons they 
would take loads of hay or straw ; but whatever 
the season was, one of the mules and Faello and 
Pastore went down the long, stony, steep hill 
every day together, for it was only thus that 
they could keep the soup-pot full and the 
wolf from the door. The wolf was terribly 
near sometimes, especially when the fresh grist 
tax came, and the hand of the State snatched at 
the bread of the poorest of the poor. But the 
wolf never came quite indoors. ^ It is the blessed 
Marriage Plate,' said Giudetta. ^ It is the mules 
and me,' thought Faello, and then was afraid that 
the thought was wicked, for he was a reverential 
and dutiful lad. A handsome lad too, as Giu- 
detta thought proudly, when she looked at him 
in his clean saints'-day shirt, with a flower be- 
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hind his ear, and the sun shining in his large 
brown eyes and on his gleaming auburn locks. 

Girls thought so, too, and cast their glances 
op at him as they went by with bent heads 
plaiting their tresses of straw. He did not look 
in return; these fancies had not touched him; 
he was always hard at work ; he had his sisters 
for handmaidens, and for companion and friend, 
Pastore. 

«When I am going to mass Pastore never 
stirs; he looks at my feet and knows that I 
have my boots on,' Faello would say, with pride, 
of his playfellow. FaeUo never committed the 
foolish extravagance of boots except as a mark 
of respect to the high altar. His firm and 
shapely feet trod the earth unflinching, but from 
his boots they flinched very much. 

It would seem to the great world a life dreaiy 
enough, to go day after day, all the year round, 
in sunshine and storms, in foul weather and fair, 
up and down a long hilly road with a mule and 
its load. But it was not dreary to Faello. He 
had a sort of soul in him, this boy who could not 
read or write ; the awful rose of dawn, which he 
saw so well from his hill-side home, was beautiful 
to him ; he loved to hear the deep bells of the 
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monastery an he passed underneath its pile ; he 
had a vague perception of the loveliness of the 
flower he put behind his ear, of the canes he cut 
by the brook side, of the silence of the pine 
woods as he gathered his load. It was not much, 
but it was enough to make him half sad and half 
happy ; enough to keep him from guile and from 
folly; and then, in time to preserve him from 
both of these, or at least from the last, at an age 
when it might have assailed him, old Giudetta 
died almost suddenly, as the very old do, the 
life going out like the low flame of a lamp that 
is spent. 

She was sitting on her settle by the fire at 
Ceppo (Christmastide), and fell back never to 
rise again. 

As Faello caught her, and fhe terrified 
children clustered round her, she lifted her 
trembling finger to the wall, where the Marriage 
Plate hung. 

'Never move it,' she muttered. 'Never 
move it. Promise ' 

' I promise,' murmured Faello, paralysed with 
the awe of that strange look which he saw on her 
£ace, and which yet he did not know was death. 

Giudetta nodded her head, and her hands 
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clasped them, and moved feebly about her rosaiy 
of wooden beads. Then she opened her eyes with 
effort, and struggled to speak. 

* Unless the dear God were to wish it ' 

she said. 

She was afraid to seem to wish what Crod did 
not ; and at that moment, as Faello kissed her, 
■he died; and thus ended another of the in- 
numerable simple, cleanly, honest, toilsome lives 
of pain and love, that are swept away like the 
dead leaves by the winds in autumn. 

Faello was just eighteen. 

He had been bom on Christmas Day. 

All night long he sobbed on his rough bed. 
The next night the body was borne up the hill to 
its grave, the children bearing torches, that blew 
about in the chill windy air, and shed their red 
gleam on the snow. 

On the morrow he rose and harnessed the 
mules. The poor have no time for the luxury of 
grief. 

Without the brave old pious spirit in hift 
house, Faello felt lost. The little there was, he 
and his sisters inherited. The cottage they 
rented ; but the things in it, and the cart and 
the mules, were their own. Candida and Vina, 
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the two elder girls, were old enough to keep 
domestic matters as they had been ; but to Faello 
nothing seemed the same. The honest, brown, 
homely fiEuse, withered like a winter apple, had 
been before him from his birth. Faello, missing 
it, would go into the stable at supper-time and 
weep his veiy heart out, with his arms round the 
neck of Pastore. Pastore understood him better 
than his sisters. 

The little maidens were good children, and 
had sorrowed sincerely, yet they were half glad 
to be alone, to have the dignity of housewives, to 
have no one to scold them when they lingered at 
the well, or did their plaiting badly ; and Candida 
put on the brass and glass bead necklace which the 
pedlar had given her at last autumn's fair, and 
which her grandmother had forbidden her to wear. 

For two weeks and more Faello never noticed 
it upon her. When he did at last, he went up 
quietly, unclasped it, and threw it in the welL 

^ Shall we cease to obey la Non/aa because she 
is dead ? ' he said. ^ See Pastore,' he added, more 
gently, * he never comes nearer the fire than she 
allowed him ; and, when he is wet, dries himself 
in the straw before he enters, as she taught him. 
Shall we think less of her than he thinks?' 
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The child wept, Pastore got up from his 
comer, and rubbed his soft white cheek against 
hers to dry her tears. 

Pastore loved them all with that infinite for- 
giving tenderness of which dogs and a few women 
are capable. They were good to him. He very 
often indeed had not enough to eat, but then 
they themselves had not either. They were very 
gentle with him, and he lived in the house like 
one of them ; seeing his brethren beaten, kicked, 
starved, chained, and left out in the bitter snow- 
storms of the winter nights, Pastore, in his dog's 
way, thought his home was heaven. 

And Lis young master loved him with a great 
love. Whenever he had had a holiday in any of 
the nine years since Pastore first had come to him 
— a round ball of white wool three months old— - 
Pastore had been his playmate and comrade in 
preference to any other, and had rambled with 
him along the chain of hills, covered with oak 
and sweet chestnut scrub, and with the tall pines 
spreading their gieen plumes against the blue 
sky. Now, Faello had no heart for any holiday ; 
he felt the burden of life on his young shoulders ; 
whilst his grandmother lived he had never known 
oare. Now, night and day he was always thinking : 
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' If I cannot earn enough to keep the children 
always as she did?' For the little maidens 
were five in number, and wanted more and more 
as they grew older and older, and nobody makes 
much money carrying vases and pots and firewood 
for other people. The money goes to the potters 
and the woodsellers. 

Moreover, Giudetta had known how to keep 
the cock and the hens in full health ; had known 
how to £Eitten a pig ; had known how to fill a 
soup-pot with the mushrooms and sweet herbs of 
the wild places ; had known a hundred ways of 
saving money ; which the little maidens, if they 
knew, forgot, or else did ill. The hens sickened, 
or did not lay ; the pig remained lean ; the soup- 
pot boiled over, or else cost too much, and once 
had a mushroom in it that made them all sick ; 
the spiders began to appear, the dust to gather, 
the chimney to smoke, the cabbages to get the 
worm. The little girls meant well, but they 
were very careless, and Candida sulked for her 
necklace in the well. 

The heart of Faello grew very sad. 

<Tou should take a wife, Faello; it would 
keep your sisters in order,' said the neighbours. 
Faello coloured, for he had never had such a 
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thought put before him; but he answered, 
quickly and shortly — 

< When my sisters are all married, perhaps.' 

The youngest, Toinetta, was seven years old ; 
the neighbours laughed, and nicknamed him II 
Frate, the monk. But Faello did not laugh. 

There was a maiden — just this last month or 
two — ^who had looked at him as he passed her ; 
not furtively, as did the others, but openly, yet 
sweetly, with clear blue eyes that made him think 
of the Madonnas in the King's Gralleries down in 
the City. 

He had never spoken to her, nor would have 
thought of speaking to her. She was the 
daughter of one of the master potters, whose 
huge red jars he bore down into Florence, and 
she had but lately come from a convent where 

« 

she had been reared and taught delicate hand- 
works. She was as far removed from him as if 
she had been a noble's daughter, still he loved to 
think of her — ^as he thought of the saints. That 
was all. 

Once she had patted Pastore. 

Faello had kissed Pastore where her hand had 
rested, and then had coloured foolishly. 

Now in this sweet spring weather — ^wben 
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these sweet blue eyes glanced at him one day* 
and ever afterwards he saw them in the blue of 
the sky above and the blue of the myosotis by 
the brooks — a sore trouble fell upon him. One 
of his mules died, and a little later the other 
broke its leg and had to be slain on the road. 
It was almost as great a loss to Faello as if his 
own feet had been hewn off; without his mules 
his power of working was gone. He had no 
money to buy another. The priest tried to get a 
trifling sum together to help him, but the people 
would not give. He was young, they said ; there 
were many wanted more than he, and they all 
wanted so much themselves. Even the master 
potters whom he had served would not aid him. 
He had to hire a mule, but the day's hire almost 
swallowed up the day's wage. The soup-pot was 
almost empty, or only simmered with a few herbs 
and a little parsley in the water. Faello himself 
only ate bread, and as little of even this as he 
could, that he might not send Pastore starving to 
bed* 

One day, a saint's-day, when he was at home, 
a man came by, and, asking for a draught of 
water, said, *I think you have a curious old 
plate : may I see it ? ' 
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^Surely,' said Faello, and pointed at it on the 
wall. 

The man was about to take it down, but 
Faello stopped him : * You must not do so. We 
never touch it.' 

^ Never touch it?* said the man, not com- 
prehending, and got leave to light a lamp-wick 
and look at it. 

* It is odd and old ; I will give you five francs 
for it,' he said, as he blew the light out. Faello 
answered, <It is not to be sold.' ^Nonsense,' 
said the man ; * it is of no use hanging there ; 
say ten.' Faello shook his head. 

The man slowly bid twenty, twenty-five, 
thirty, forty, and so on, till, in half an hour's 
time, he had reached the offer of a sum of one 
hundred francs. <A himdred firancsl' Faello 
shivered with longing. It would buy a mule. 
But he still shook his head and answered, * It is 
not to be sold.' The man fiung himself out of 
the door in a fury and fume. 

He was an antiquity-dealer from the city, and 
had recognised the plate as old Urbin waxe of the 
finest sort and design. 

^The wooden-headed young madman!' said 
the dealer, with the favourite Tuscan curse. 

K 
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*What can he want with a Marriage Plate on 
his wall ? May an apoplexy take him I ' 

But no apoplexy took Faello, although he 
went down through the dust in the torrid heata 
of the summer every day, and only lived on a 
lump of bread and an onion, and a cup-fuU of 
bad *mzzz(M3vnx>. Even these he could ill afford, 
for the previous autumn's vintage had been a bad 
one, and the best wine was a franc a flask, which 
means that it is only for the rich. 

It was a very curious thing, but after that 
dealer had gone away in dudgeon several other 
people came to ask to look at the Marriage 
Tlate, and offered various sums to part with it. 
It never occurred to Faello that the dealer might 
have sent them, but he felt the temptation 
sorely. The mule was but a poor beast which 
he hired, and the hire of it ran away with nearly 
all his gains, but he gave them all the same 
answer, and when he knelt and said his Aves by 
his grandmother's unmarked grave, in the little 
white-walled burial place on the hill, he could 
say with a dear conscience, ^mowMi miay ia 
contenta** 

The master potter^s daughter used to go to 
the burial place also, for her mother lay there. 
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Once or twice Faello saw her and lifted his hat 
to her, she being one of his employer's family ; 
but he did not dare look at her ; as he did it 
that once, he felt his heart beat so that he could 
scarcely breathe. A little later on, he ventured, 
in her absence, to lay some blue^ur des lya on 
her mother's grave ; he wondered if she knew who 
put them there — but how should she know? 
The blue lilies had no tongue. 

She never spoke to him : she only spoke to 
Pastore, who, since she had patted him that one 
day, always ran up to her whenever he saw her near. 

^Dea is a pretty girl, and will have st nice 
nest egg for her dower,' Faello heard the neigh- 
bours say once in the evening time, when work 
was done and the stars were out, and those 
stars of earth, the fireflies, were illuminating hill 
and dale, and clustering in the com. 

*Ay, she is a pretty girl,' said another; 
* they do talk of Tista up yonder for her.' 

Gian Battista was a young Fattore, comely 
and well-to-do, who rode fine fnsking horses, and 
in winter wore velveteen, and in summer white 
jean clothes; he had his home at a grey old 
tower on a neighbouring hill, and was the dandy 
and hero of the districts 
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Faelloy listening, felt as if all the light of 
the stars and the fireflies went ont, and left the 
whole earth grey and dark. Yet what was it to 
him ? Whether for Gian Battista or not, Dea 
could never be for himself: Dea, with her soft 
forget-me-not eyes, and her blond tresses, and 
her string of pearls at her throat, and her dower 
of a good five thousand francs, not to speak of 
linen. 

His fate would always be to see her go by his 
house — just that and nothing more* 

He had to keep the wolf from the door, and 
the soup-pot frdl for the five little hungry 
mouths. 

Her father even never noticed him, except to 
leave him a rough order, or pay him on a Satur- 
day night. Faello was one of the carters — 
nothing more. Ser Baldassare lived in a house 
with green blinds and wore a gold watch, and 
was quite a great man, as greatness is counted up 
at Impruneta. People said he could fill a dozen of 
his own big red pots with French banknotes and 
not be poor ; but perhaps this was exaggeration. 

Anyhow, he was a very great man in the eyes 
of Faello, who humbly carried into the town for 
him those huge, round-bellied jars, and earthen 
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pots as big as brewers' vats in England, which 
made so brave a fortune for Dea and her three 
brothers. 

It was a lovely summer time — warm, of course, 
but refreshed with heavy rains often at nightfall. 
All the harvests were abundant — wheat, oats and 
barley; hay was cut several times, and the 
promises of vine and of olive alike were good for 
the future. But the plenty around did not crosa 
Faello's threshold. 

Since Griudetta had died, there seemed no end 
to the troubles of the poor little household. 
Candida, the eldest, fell sick almost to death of 
the ball in the throat (diphtheria), and when, at 
last, she recovered, was weak and useless, and 
said that if she had had the necklace thafa had 
gone down the well, her throat never would have 
been bad ; — she was not of a very logical brain, 
and loved a little bit of finery, being pretty and 
fifteen years old. The pig that had been, ill so 
long at last made its mind up and died ; five hena 
were stolen from the hen-roost one early morning 
ere Pastore and Faello had got a mile away down 
the road ; little Toinetta broke her ankle climbing 
up a cherry-tree, and the three middle ones, left 
under this burden of sickness and work, kept the 
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house but ill, and found the washing of linen, 
and the cleaning of floors, and the various daily 
tasks all too much for them. When Faello came 
home at sunset he had to set to and sweep, and 
hoe the plot of ground, and even go and wash 
his own shirts at the women's washing-tank, 
which more than all made him ashamed, because 
he felt so ridiculous. The neighbours, indeed, 
were not unkind, but CKudetta had been always 
called a proud stomach, as Faello was called after 
her, and pride, when you are poor, is a thing 
nobody ever can forgive you — very naturally. 

Now and then Faello looked reproachfully up 
at the Marriage Plate, which was always to bring 
them fair fortune, and never did so. But to take 
it down and sell it never occurred to him for an 
instant. He would as soon have thought of tearing 
open his granddame's coffin to take the marriage 
ring off her finger and the linen shroud off her 
limbs. 

Sometimes when he was hoeing, or was 
washing at the tank in the red glow of evening, 
he would see Gian Battista go by on his brave 
grey horse, and would hear people laugh and cry, 
^Ay, ay, he goes coiuting to Ser Baldassare; 
he knows the way to win Dea.' 
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Then Faello's heart would sink as a stone 
sinks in deep waters, and it would seem to him 
for a moment as if he never could bear the many 
burdens of his life. But such moments passed ; 
in the morning he would go to work again ; he 
was brave, and by nature patient. 

One day in hot August he rose as usual, and 
went and got into his cart as the first tinge of 
rose blushed in the east above the opposite moun- 
tain. Pastore jumped on him as they went forth 
to their labour ; hungry, both of them, for they 
never ate till mid-day, and then not one-half that 
either needed. Faello went to the potter's yard 
and found an unusually large load awaiting him 
there. There had come a great order for flower 
pots, large and small, firom a nursery garden 
down in the city. There was also another errand. 

The foreman gave him a little packet, sealed. 

* It is all notes,' he said, ^ you are to pay them 
into the bank. The master knows you are honest, 
■o he is not afraid to trust you. Pay them in as 
soon as you get to the town and have delivered 
the vases.' 

Faello coloured with pleasure ; it was the ^rst 
kindly word or recognition of his honesty that 
Ser Baldassare had ever given him, and the potter 
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was Dea's fathei. With a lighter heart than he 
had known for days and months, Faello cracked 
bis whip in the air and started off beside his 
mule; Pastore running foremost, as his habit 
was, a big, snowy, curly form bounding about in 
the soft light of the daybreak. 

Faello felt almost happy. It seemed almost 
like being nearer Dea, to think that her father 
would trust him with the money that all Impru- 
neta was aware the potter loved better, as some 
said, than his very soul itself, and very much 
better than his daughter. 

The sun beamed out in all its glory, and the 
golden light of it spread itself over all the vast- 
ness of Val d'Amo; the chimes of the Certasa 
rung for the first mass ; Faello fell on his knees 
in the dust by a wayside cross, said a prayer, and 
rose almost happy. 

Pastore, pausing as he prayed, leaped on him 
when he rose. Faello kissed him. 

<It is nothing to be honest,' said Faello to 
his dog ; ^ but oh, dear Pastore, it seems such a 
great thing when people are so good as to praise 
you because you are.* 

Pastore trotted onward, waving the white 
plume of his tail, perhaps thinking that dogs are 
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always honest, but do not get very much credit or 
comfort for it firom those they serve. 

As the day was fidly up, they reached the 
town — empty, silent, full of long shadows, with 
the fragrance as of a garden in it everywhere, 
from the bundles of carnations, and roses, and 
wallflowers placed at all the street comers, waiting 
for the buyers that would come out a little later. 

Faello and Pastore stopped a moment to drinjc 
n draught of water at the big bronze trough at 
the end of the Canto di Borgo San Jaccopo, and 
then took their cart-load across the city to the 
place of its destination. By the time the vases 
were all unloaded it was eleven o^clock; both 
dog and youth felt sore pangs of hunger. 

< We will pay the money into the bank, and 
then eat, Pastore,' said Faello, and went leisurely 
with his emptied cart back again through the 
town to the place of business which he had been 
bidden to seek. He left Pastore on guard as 
usual at the head of the mule, and entered the 
glass doors of the bank. 

They made him wait some time up on a 
second floor, shut up in a close little room ; they 
were busy, for it was a market day, and they kept 
nim nigh three-quarters of an hour whilst they 
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wrote out the receipt of the notes he had 
brought. Faello felt the time very long, it was 
sujSbcatingly hot in this room, hotter than in the 
streets, and he was very hungry, and felt sorry 
{or poor Pastore sitting down on the scorching 
stones with an empty stomach in the blazing sun. 
Still he was not uneasy, the cart and mule were 
safe, for none would touch them with the dog 
there on guard. 

When at last they told him he might go, and 
gave him his receipt for Ser Baldassare, it was 
full noon, and an August noon in the streets is 
good neither for man nor beast. 

He hurried lightly down the stairs, and ran 
out, joyous to be free ; but at the threshold he 
stopped stupidly, and stared up the street and 
down. Pastore was not there, neither was the 
mule in the cart. 

He thought he must be dreaming ; that the 
hot air had made him blind and dizzy. Then he 
put his hand to his mouth, and shouted the dog's 
name again and again and again. 

A shoeblack, who was dozing near in a little 
niche, under some shade, was wakened by the 
noise, and came and shook him by the arm. 

* Do not yell like that, boy ; they will take 
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you up, too. They lassoed your dog half an hour 
ago.' 

* What I ' said Faello, with a shriek that seemed 
to him to wrench his very life out with it. The 
shoeblack nodded. 

* They lassoed him. You know the law — ^no 
dogs loose in the streets. They came up behind 
him and — ^phew I the thing was round his neck, 
and he throttled and on his back, before you 
could whistle. They do it always, you know. 
Don't look like that I He was alive when they 
hauled him in the barrow.' 

* And the cart — ^the mule?' stanmiered Faello. 
<0h, somebody walked o£f with them, once 

the dog was gone. I saw it all, but it was no 
business of mine. Why, how you look I ' 

The voice of Faello rang down the emptiness 
of the street in a pitiless scream. 

^Pastore, Pastorel my dog, my friend, my 
brother I Oh, the fiends I ' 

< Quiet,' said the shoeblack; ^if you call 
names they will arrest you. They took my boy 
up the other day for wrestling a bit to save his 
dog. Don't make a noise, but run — ^they wont 
have killed him yet, most likely ; though he was 
half strangled as it was, poor brute. Bun I ' 
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The man told him where to go, and Faello 
tan with bare trembling feet on the burning 
stones. The loss of his mule and his cart he had 
forgotten. He tore through the city like a 
madman. 

It was the intense dry pitiless heat of the 
August midday, which drives all creatures within 
doors, and the whole town was as quiet as a 
graveyard, and all the shutters were closed as for 
a death. The rays beat on his bare neck, and 
the pavement blistered his bare feet, but he took 
no heed. He only thought of his lost friend. 

When at length he came to the place which 
the shoeblack had bidden him seek, he looked 
like a mad dog himself; his eyes were bloodshot, 
his tongue clove to his mouth, his lips were 
covered with thin white foam. He beat on the 
doors with both hands. 

•My dog, my dogi I am come for my dogi • 

The doors opened slowly; an official, angiy 
and stem, looked out and asked how he dared 
invade their rest like that. A bare-footed boy, 
dusty and ragged, is never a creature that com- 
mends itself to the Law. 

•You stole my dog — ^you strangled him I' 
cried Faello^ fiedrly beside himself^ 'They say 
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he is here. I will see him, or I will kill you, 
every one I Let me in — ^let me in — ^I am come 
for my dog 1 ' 

^Get out, fool, or I will give you to the 
guards,' said the jaek-in-office, and kicked his 
foot off the sill and shut the doors again. Faello 
beat on them with all his might. 

^Thieves I assassins I stranglersi Let me in 
— ^let me in 1 What right have you to touch my 
dog ? He was doing his duty — ^he was guarding 
my cart. You murder him, and the cart is 
stolen. Listen, listen, listen I I love him better 
than myself. He hungers with me, and plays 
with me, and we are brothers. How dare you 
touch him ? You lassoed him I Oh, dear Crod I 
to think of it ! Oh, my dog — my dog 1 Listen 
— I will do any work you like for you if you will 
just let me see my dog. You shall put me in 
prison if you will only let me take his place, and 
will send him home to the children. Will you— 
will you ? Do you hear ? ' 

Sut his cries were only echoed dully back by 
the closed door and the dead wall, emblems of the 
human cowardice and the human injustice that 
make a hell of earth for earth's dumb creatures. 

He beat at the wood and the stone, and wept 
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to it, and prayed to it, and cursed it, and then 
stood dumb and stupid, the sun beating down on 
his head. 

* What shall I do ? ' he muttered. * Oh, dear 
San Bocco, you love dogs — help Pastore, help 
him I help him, help him 1 ' 

Then all grew dark, and he fell down, and 
the vertical rays beating on him seemed to dart 
like fire through his brain. 

When he woke again to the light of day, he 
had been drawn into the shade of an archway, 
and the shoeblack was bending over him. 

* I thought I would follow you, I am glad I 
did,' said the shoeblack. * Are you better ? It 
was the sun. Cover your neck at the back ; you 
look stupid.' 

* The dog,' muttered Faello between his dry 
lips, and staggered up on to his feet. 

^You should have come and asked humbly, 
they would have let you in then; what is the 
use of calling them names ? They are too strong 
for us. They are the right side of the door, and 
we are the wrong. Only that it is noon, and not 
a guard about, they would have put you in 
prison for all those words. Oh I yes, a black- 
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smith that I know, he is in for three weeks 
because he helped a fine black dog to slip out of 
the lasso. He had never set eyes on the beast 
before, but he felt sorry. Oh I yes, these are fine 
times; this is the freedom, you know, we old 
fellows fought for; Lord, the fools we were to 
fire a shot I Every bullet then brings us a tax 
now I Fine times I Wait you a bit heye — keep 
in the shade— you look blind still, boy. I know 
your dog ; I will go see if he be alive.' 

Faello leaned his back against the archway, 
and waited; his brain seemed ail on fire, and 
spinning like a woman's wheel. If he had been 
shown then the men who had taken his dog, he 
would have leapt* on them and killed them. 
Petty laws breed great crimes. Few rulers, big 
or little, remember that. 

After moments, that seemed to him years, the 
shoeblack returned. 

'He is alive,' he said quickly ; 'but he looks 
bad, and they have muzzled him. They think 
him dangerous. They will kill him at night if 
he be not brought back — ^poor brute I ' 

Faello moaned aloud. 

'They want five-^ind-twenty francs fox ocm- 
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trayention, and five-and-twenty more because he 
bit them before the rope was quite tight. You 
will not get him back for less.* 

* And I have not fifty centimes upon earth t * 

Faello's head fell on his chest, and he sobbed 
bitterly. The shoeblack shrugged his shoulders, 
and stood silent. 

' It is freedom,' he said at last ; * it is what 
we fought for, we wiseacres.' 

Faello did not hear him. Every muscle and 
nerve of his body were quivering. 

His dog would die for want of fifty francs I 

< Cannot you get the money, since you take 
it so to heart?' said the shoeblack. Then he 
lowered his voice and added, * They want to kill 
him — ^that is it — ^you see he is a fine dog. A 
surgeon has had his eye on him some time ; the 
surgeon means to get him and cut him up alive, 
or bum him to death, after gouging out his eyes. 
They think to find Crod in that way, those 
gentlemen/ 

Faello gave one shrill weak cry, like a 
wounded hare's; then, fleet as the hare, he 
wrenched himself out of the man's grasp, and 
tore once more across the wide white waste of the 
sim-parched streets and squares. 
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The strength of lions seemed to have flowed 
back into his veins. 

*The devils I oh, the devils P he moaned, as 
he flew* 

He had no clear-shaped thought of what to 
do, but he said to himself that he would have 
that fifty firancs that day if he seized the silver off 
a church altar, or dashed his hand through a 
goldsmith's window. He would try all honest 
ways first, but if they failed he would go to the 
galleys himself sooner than let Pastore go to 
the torture- 
Suddenly a hope flashed across him — Would 
Ser Baldassare lend it ? 

He had not touched bit or drop since the pre- 
yious night ; his clothes were wet with sweat as 
with water ; he saw the blinding dust of the road 
through dizzy eyes; the nerves of his temples 
were beating like sledge hammers, but he held on 
straight along the road, which he knew so well 
that he could have traversed it blindfold, with 
that strength of desperation which sustains the 
panting stag and the jaded fox, as they race before 
the hunters. 

How he returned to the village he never could 
tell ; he ran and walked, ran and walked, alter- 

L 
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nately, as a sleep-walker might in a dream. But 
go as fast as he would it was four by the clock 
when he reached Impruneta, and staggered into 
the yard of the master potter. 

^ Could he see Ser Baldassare ? ' 

He had never in all his life asked such a thing 
before. 

'He has lost the money/ thought theforeman, 
and ran and called Ser Baldassare, as he never 
would have done for any lesser woe. 

'You scoimdrell you have lost the money! 
To the Pretura you shall go I ' cried the potter, 
rushing out with face of purple. Faello put bis 
hand in his belt, and pulled out the banker's 
receipt. The potter snatched at it suspicionsly, 
read, and, satisfied, grumbled angrily. Why had 
he been frightened all for notliing? 

Faello, with a few gasped words, told his tale, 
the great tears rolling down his cheeks and stifling 
his voice, and ended with a piteous prayer to be 
lent the fifty francs. 

' Ohf dear master,' he moaned, as he sank on 
his knees in the dust, if it were anything for my- 
eelf I would not dare to pray for it ; but it is for 
Pastore — the innocent soul; the dear, tender, 
honest, loyal thing that loves me as my sisters 
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never can. Oh, dear master, Pastore is nine years 
old. All these years he has guarded your vases in 
the town, summer and winter, waiting for me, 
and will you let him be tortured to death when 
you can save him ? Oh, master, master, I will 
work every night, every feast-day, every holy-day, 
till I have made the money up to you. The 
saints will not be angry. They will know very 
well why I do it. Oh, hear me, pray — ^lend me 
the money, and I will slave for you, do the mule's 
work as well as my own — anything, anything, 
anything I They will torture him to-night if you 
do not.* 

He paused suddenly, his great eyes, swimming 
and agonised, £Ei8tened on the face of his employer ; 
hanging breathless on the answer of the mute lips 
as for his own sentence of life or death. 

Ser Baldassare pursed his mouth and was 
silent ; then he smiled a little. 

* There are plenty of dogs: you can get 
another. No ; I cannot give a lad like you such 
a sum.' 

Faello, without a word, rose to his feet, stag- 
gered a little, and went out of the yard. 

'A likely story,' said the foreman, with a meer* 
^The boy has been drinking in Florence/ 

&2 
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FaeUo, staggering still, went oat of the gates 
into the road. The heat had lessened somewhat 
with the passing of noon, but hot sickly vapours 
were in the air ; the cloudless sky was of a pallid 
unnatural hue ; not a leaf moved or a bird sung 
on the parched trees ; there was only the noisy 
monotonous hum of the tree-oriokets that never 
ceased, and was like the din of machine-wheels* 

Faello stood still, and looked up with his 
smarting blood-shot eyes at the pale heavens. He 
was a pious, tender, God-fearing lad, but as he 
stood there he doubted God* He might have 
done some desperate thing, for the law, perhaps, 
makes more criminals than it cures ; but at that 
moment a hand touched his, and starting and 
looking down, he saw Dea. 

< I have only five francs ; but pray take them,' 
she murmured, as she slid the money towards his 
fingers. * Tell me, could you not sell that plate 
they call a Marriage Plate ? * 

Faello drew a shuddering sigh. So deep was 
his musing, so utterly was his heart with his im- 
prisoned and martyred dumb fiiend, that the pre- 
sence and touch even of Dea could produce no 
emotion in him. He was in the desolate abstrac- 
tion of an overwhehning griei 
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< The Marriage Plate I ' he echoed. < But I 
promised never to move it — I promised.' 

' But she said — " unless God were to wish it." 
Your sisters told me so. Ood would wish it now,' 
murmured the girl; then hearing a step, fled 
away back to her father's house. 

Faello stood alone, her little five^&ano note 
curled in the palm of his hand* 

Grod would wish it now. 

He muttered the words to himself again and 
again. Oh, if he could but be sure I He tried to 
think, and see whether this were but a temptation 
assailing him, or whether the voice of Dea had 
been as the voice of an angel. 

He prayed in dumb inarticulate fashion, as 
Pastore himself might have prayed, to have light 
shed on him to see his path aright. He dropped 
down a moment on a wayside stone, and covered 
his face and tried to think. 

Yes, surely GFod would wish it. Surely Q-od 
would desire him to save the life of an honest 
innocent living creature from the most hellish 
torments of man, rather than desire him to keep 
the mere empty form of a soulless promised 
Surely the dead would wish it too ? 

She saw him now— that Faello believed as he 
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believed that the sun shone upon him. She would 
not be angered ; she would not think it disobedi- 
ence. She had said, ^ unless Ood were to wish it.' 
And God must wish it now ; God, who had made 
Pastore, and must have some little love for him— 
flome little heed. 

Faello rose to his feet. 

His face was as white as the dust beneath him, 
but his resolve was taken. 

^ I shall do right ; God must wish it,' he said 
in his heart, and felt in a dull vague way that if 
God did not, His service had little worth in it and 
little truth. 

Then he went straight to his home, seized the 
Marriage Plate from the place where it had hung 
for a century, and carried it with him into the 
open air. At any other time a terrible fear would 
have prevented him from touching that sacred 
thing ; but now all his mind and heart and soul 
were with his doomed Mend. He had room for 
no other remembrance. 

Yet as he passed the threshold he uncovered 
his head and crossed himself. ^ Nonna miaj you 
are not augry nor God either ? The saints send 
me that I be in time I ' 

How be reached Florence he never knew« 
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Showing the plate to a man who had a fleet horse, 
be was taken in by the man and the horse to the 
town as fast as the wind would have blown, but 
he had no consciousness of what he did or how he 
went. 

lie made his way straight to the dealer, and 
laid the Marriage Plate down before him. 

^Here it is,' he muttered; ^give me your 
hundred francs.' 

A person standing near stretched his hand out 
and took the plate before the dealer could. 

* I will have it, but it is worth much more, 
Burely. Wait awhile 

^ Not a moment ; the hundred francs I ' 
<Is the boy honest?' murmured the person 
who all the while held the plate. 

* Quite. The plate is his own.' 

The other drew out a hundred francs in gold, 
and looked curiously at Faello. Faello snatched 
them, and flew as a swallow flies, straight through 
the town to the dog-prison. 

Again he beat on the doors and shouted aloud, 
but this time the doors unclosed and let him 
enter, for this time he cried, * Let me in: I bring 
the money I ' 

It is the open sesame of the world* 
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Id another moment, weeping and laughing, 
he held Pastore against his breast, and bathed 
with his happy tears the dog's wounds. 

Faello was carried home by the shoeblack in- 
sensible, and Pastore lay on the straw of the 
cart at his feet and on the pallet of his bed that 
night. 

It was many weeks before the lad was well 
again ; the sun had struck him. 

When he could rise at last the great heat had 
passed; the earth was moist and green, the woods 
rejoiced, and the vines were heavy with purpling 
grapes. He stood at his door and held the dog's 
head against him, and thought how lovely life 
was. 

* We shall have to work very hard, Pastore,* 
he murmured. < The cart is stolen ; there is the 
stolen mule, too, to pay for ; the medicines will 
have cost a great deal, and the children must owe 
to the baker. Never mind ; we are together. I 
am young, and it will soon be all right again* 
Oh, my dog, my dear dog ! ' 

And then, with a sudden blush, he thought of 
Dea. Dea, whose little five-franc note he had 
unconsciously kept clasped in his hand all the 
while, so that it had come home with him, and. 
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throughout his iUness, oould not any way be 
loosened out of his grasp. 

At that moment there approached him the 
stranger who had bought his Marriage Plate. 
The stranger greeted him with courtesy and 
gentleness, and brought the Urbino Plate back 
with him. 

' You sold this for a necessity ? ' 

« Yes.' 

< Have you any idea of its value f 
* I thought it of none.' 

The stranger smiled, and turning the back of 
the plate, showed him four letters placed thus t 

V 
P 

F 
and a date, 1538. 

< It is the work of Orasdo Fontane, of Castel 
Durante,' he said. ' The name tells you nothing. 
Well, he was a great man ; the greatest of all the 
pottery painters of Urbino in a long past time. 
The plate is worth fifteen hundred firancs. I am 
not a dealer. I bring you the sum that is just. 
For the rest, I have heard your story. I am a 
foreigner; but I am much attached to your 
country, and I have estates close by here. I will 
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find you a good post ; you will live on my lands, 
and Pa^tore shall have no need to risk his li£9 in 
the city.' 

Faello listened btupefied* 

Misfortune he oould understand ; but 
this I 

\Mien the truth, in all its ecstasy, broke at 
last upon him, his face shone like the light of the 
morning. 

^ God diA wish itl' he cried aloud* 

Two years later he married Dea, and Pastore 
headed the wedding prooessioiu 
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Oh the Htunmit of tbe low chain of hilla that lies 
between the Val d'Arno and the Val di Fisa there 
is a place that ie called the Plan' di Ceni ; and 
beneath the Plan' di Cerri is a village, called 
Mosciano, with a wonderful virgin, bmons for 
her care of maladies ; and the village gives its 
name to these Mils that rise above it, and that 
overtop one another in a sacceasion of knolls, 
and bluffs, and pine-^uvered summits, with little 
valleys Ijing between them, and &r awa; and 
below the gleaming west, with the silver dieen 
that shows where the sea is beyond the peaks 
of Carrara. 

No one from the great world ever comes up 
here. Travellers know nothing about it, and 
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would care aotiiing ; artists who would care have 
never heard of it; the broad sandy road that 
climbs up between the ch(>fltnat thickets, or passes 
tbroogh the pine woods, onl; seiree for the mule 
of the wood-outter and the oxen of the stone- 
ootter. In the fiercest summer heats these hills 
are always green and cool. Underground waters 
feed the trees and make a rich mountain flora 
Uoom. There are hundreds of the beauti&l 
Italian pines, and an undergrowth of oak-samb» 
of purple heather, of golden gorse. It la full 
of balmy smells ; there is hardly ever a sound 
except the sound of the axe or the pick-axe; 
which, alasl are never stiU there, for Italians 
are bent on the ruin of all such woodland as 
they hare left.' The little valleys look like 
buds'-uests dropped underneath green leaves. 
When the sun sets behind the purple shadows of 
Monte Albano the Ave Maria rings everywhere; 
down below in the plains, and &om the church 
yvisa up above, and on all these knolls and 
pars that are the outskirts of the Apennines. 

People live here all thdir lives and pay no 
eed to the niad world and its masters ; know 

■ Since tbli waa written these woods bsvo been Blmort 
itiiel; dealzo;ed. 
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oothiiig of wars that rage or crowns that change; 
count time by their harvests; and pursue the 
simple routine of their years in peace, troubled 
only by the beetle and the fly and the grist-tax. 
In turn no one knows anything about them ; 
and the great world believes in its conventional 
Italy, with ruins, brigands, and a saffron sky, 
and is wholly ignorant of these fresh forest 
nooks ; of this homely pastoral life, of these soli- 
tudes, where the hill-hare scuds and the blue 
thrush sings, and the white owl hunts the 
painted moth, and the water wagtail splashes 
in the brooks, that are so thick with violets 
in springtime that the very grass looks purple. 

* Ah 1 you like those poor little weeds ? * say 
the women, with a pleasant, pitying smile, and 
set to and gather them for you as they would 
humour a sick child in its folly. 

Umiltd. gathered them for me one day, and 
80 I came in time to know her story. 

Umiltll was as beautiful a woman as any 
could wish to see ; tall and slender and straight, 
with perfect features and that ^red Venetian 
gold' in her hair which is not uncommon in 
Tuscany, and a walk which, like the poise of 
her head and the carriage of her graceful form. 
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was proud, and free, and majestic. Standing 
on the brow of this hill of hers, with one oi 
the tall pines spreading its dusky branches above 
her and all the sunset colour about her, Umilti 
was like a Titian picture. It was a feast day ; 
she had her pearls about her throat; two 
pins with coral beads ran through the shining 
masses of her hair; a kerchief of soft yellow 
spun silk was crossed over her splendid breast, 
and threw up by contrast the sun-touched peach- 
like colour of her skin ; she had a knot of yellow 
honeysuckle near her throat ; a child, like a little 
St. John, rolled and tumbled at her feet, his hands 
full of cherries and his curls full of sunbeams. 

' Eh^ eh I ' said a brown woman beside me. 
* Eh, eh, that is Umilt^ I And to think she was 
a foundling and has been in prison 1 * 

*Will you never forget that?' said a man, 
roughly giving the brown one a shake. * Women 
can never let bygones be bygones/ he grumbled 
to me. ' Not that it matters, you understand — 
every one knows.' 

The big bell of Mosciano clanged in its open 
belfry tower down in the hollow where the village 
is ; the beautiful woman with her yellow honey- 
suckle (mother of the woods we call it here) 
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went down through the pines to mass ; the child 
tumbled after her, rolling as puppies do, drop- 
ping his cherries one by one ; she lifted him up 
and carried him, and he hung a bunch of his 
cherries on one of the pins in her hair. The 
laughter of the baby echoed merrily through 
the sunshine ; they were soon both lost to sight 
through the tall lilac plumes of the heather. 

^ She is the handsomest woman in these parts,' 
said the woodsman to me ; ^ and that is why the 
women never will forget that she has been in 
prison. Story? Oh, I am no hand at a story. 
The priest will tell you better than I.* 

But it was not from the priest, but from 
Umilt^ herself, and from one who loved her, that 
I came to know her story, where she lived under 
the pines. One summer dawn, down in Florence, 
on the steps of the little Bigallo, a new-bom 
child was found by one of the city guards. It 
went to the Innocenti, no one claiming it and no 
trace of its parentage being found anywhere. At 
the Innocenti it was brought up with many 
another unowned little mortal, and was called 
after the good Saint Humility, as a name very 
well befitting to a foundling. No one wanting, 
and no hearts being centred in her, Umilt& throvef 
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apace, and grew up as lovely a child as those old 
walls ever enclosed ; very strong, too, and full of 
health and vigour ; affectionate also, and intelli- 
gent, but rebellious, and very often in disgrace. 
At fourteen she was almost a woman, and being 
deemed old enough to gain her own living, was 
put out as a servant on the hills with the priest 
of Mosciano. 

Umiltl^ who had never been out of the Inno- 
centi or the streets that surround it, in her 
solemn little walks, winked her great eyes like 
a dazzled owl, as she was taken up the broad, 
steep road between the wheat, and vines, and 
olives, and set down in the lustre of the strong 
sunset light, with the valleys, and the moun- 
tains, and the clouds around her. 

<Is it heaven?' she said, under her breathy 
startled and afiraid for so bold a child. 

The people laughed: there was no one to 
tell her that the unpolluted country is the only 
likeness of heaven that men and women have, 
would they but understand its blessing and 
divinity. She had thought a great deal about 
Paradise, kneeling on the st.ones in the dusky 
chapel, and hearing the droning tones of the 
preachers^ like the burring of big bees about her 
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head, bat she had always been told that it was 
hopel€i» for her to think of ever going there, 
because she was so very naughty. 

When she went to sleep that night on a little 
truckle bed in the pigeon-house, though all the 
place was smelling foul with silkworms, as it 
was in the month of May, UmiltA was still cer- 
tain it was heaven. In the whole of the &ir 
skies the stars were shining, and in almost 
every knot of heather sang a nightingale. She 
who had always closed her eyes on white-washed 
walls, and never heard any evensong but a pater- 
noster, felt quite sure that the saints had taken 
her, naughty though she was. 

From that moment Umilt^ loved the pine hills 
of Mosciano. She had never before loved any- 
thing except a small forbidden mouse, which 
was taken from her and drowned in a pail of 
water, at which she had screamed and sobbed, 
and flown at the nun in authority over her like 
a little furious dog, with tooth and nail, in blind 
mad rage, and had been held i/a contumaciam 
afterwards for three loug months and more, in 
vain effort to drive the evil spirit out of her. 

She had not been above a year or so with 
the priest's household when he died, and the 
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family was dispersed. A farmer's wife who lived 
on the hills and knew the girl (and knew her 
cleanliness, her strength, and her clever ways 
with beasts and poultry, which seemed to come 
to her by nature) offered her a home in return 
for her services. Umilt4 accepted gladly; all 
she cared for was not to leave the hills ; and in 
the home of stout Signora Rosa she dwelt and 
grew up into womanhood. 

Donna Bosa was an excellent woman, indus- 
trious as a bee, pious in a homely, old-fashioned 
way, and very honest — as times go. She was 
kind-hearted, too, and hospitable, and had 
brought up her sons and daughters well, and was 
both loved and feared by them. She was a good 
woman, but she was a masterful one. Her hus- 
band never dreamed of having a will of his own, 
and sold his heifers, and threshed his com, and 
went out to work with his long-handled spade 
like a mere labourer, just as ever she pleased 
to tell him to do, and never by any chance dared 
to grumble if the soup were thin and the polenta 
cold. With a mistress of this sort the stubborn 
will of Umiltii was necessarily very often in 
eoUision, and never bent or broke without a 
sorry struggle* 
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Umilti was a girl good for little ; go every- 
body agreed. The voice of the majority is 
considered nowadays to be the voice of truth, 
80 UmiM was condemned by her neighbours. 

A few liked her, but they did not dare, or 
care, to say it. To be in the minority requires 
moral courage or intellectual vanity; neither 
qualities were much known in the Pian' di 
Cerri. 

That she was clever, and when she chose 
Gould do more in one hour than the rest of the 
maidens in six hours, nobody could refuse to 
admit. But then it was so very rarely that she 
did choose, that this merit was seldom perceiv- 
able. She could spin magnificently, she could 
plait, never even wanting to look down at her 
tress of straw ; she knew all about herbs and 
simples ; she could manage the cattle in a won 
derful way, but then usually she would do no- 
thing at all except look at her own handsome 
face or braid her thick burnished coils of hair. 
Umilt^ was always weaving marvellous histories 
of herself, and had the misfortune of believing 
herself destined to much finer fortunes than 
those which were as yet her lot. In a word, she 
was proud and discontented. 

Ma 
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These are not lovely or loveable qnalitiee 
anywhere, though it may be an open question 
whether it is not they and nothing better that 
have produced the chief part of the worlds 
heroisms and martyrdoms; and they are quali- 
ties that are thoroughly detested in a village 
community high up in the hills, where every- 
body is as good as anybody eSse, and visions of 
any other world than this little world of 8o?m3g 
and reaping, planting and felling, oil pressing 
and com threshing, never by any chance are 
known* 

Moreover, Umilti was &r too richly dowered 
by nature to be well looked on by her female 
companions; she was really beautiful, with a 
classic grace about her that made her ' move like 
a queen,' as those innocent souls said, who, never 
having seen any queens, kept their illusions. 
Umilta, standiTig with bare feet among the 
yellow com of the threshing floor, or amidst the 
lilac-flowering tall heather of the hills, was a 
royal creature in the fullest sense of those old 
majestic words. 

She kept her person, too, with a sweet 
cleanliness, so rare there that in itself it was a 
mark of extraordinary pride; and when she had 
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a little money she spent it, indeed, on adornments 
of her personal beauty, but with an unerring 
excellence of taste that made her hold the gaudy 
coloured kerchiefi and the flowered stuffs of her 
neighbours in a profound disdain. Umiltl^ too, 
would always have a knot of scarlet carnations, 
in summer, in her breast, or, when she could get 
nothing rarer, a cluster of the golden broom 
flower in winter, and this also made them very 
angry, because nobody likes flowers except 
foreigners and fools, and it was only to show how 
white her skin was — her skin that never browned 
with any weather. On the whole, it was natural 
that Umilt& should have no love in her com- 
munity; certainly some of the young men, 
blinded and distraught by that beauty of hers, 
would have made love to her, but she was so 
haughty, so rough, so quick-tongued with them, 
that they retreated shamefaced, and went to other 
listeners more facile. * As if I would marry one 
of them I ' said UmiltH in her contemptuous soul ; 
and she would drive the goats up among the 
pines, and look across at the mountains, and 
dream all kinds of vague, shapeless dreams, in al 
of which she wore a crown of gold, and saw 
throngs of people on their knees to her. 
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in the court below, and she heard the women 
all laughing and crying together, and the voice 
of the good Signora Sosa shrieking above them 
all— 

'My son I My son I Mysonl* 

' It is Virginio come home at last,' thought 
Umiltdi, as she cracked her peas; she had not 
even the curiosity or the interest to look out of 
her little window. Virginio was only one of his 
&mily — ^nothing to her. She went on cracking 
her peas, and all the glad^ excited tumult of 
welcome underneath her moved her no more than 
it moved the cows munching their bundles of 
grass and the fowls roosting on their rails. When 
her portion of peas was all done she threw the 
pods down by a space in the floor into the 
manger of the cows below, put her peas in a 
great measure, and sat gazing at the moon, which 
shone white and beautiful amidst light clouds 
above the edge of the pinewoods. Down in the 
valleys bells were ringing, because it was a saint's 
day on the morrow. In the woods there were the 
voices of nightingales. 

Umilt& sat and dreamed. 

An hour went by or more; then the shrill 
tones of Donna Kosa called to her. 
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< UmiltA, Umilt^ I come down I Are you up 
in the loft again ? ' 

Umiltft took up her measure of peas, and 
went down the wooden ladder silently. The 
door at the foot of the loft-ladder opened straight 
into the kitchen; it was ill-lighted by some 
wicks that floated in brass sconces of oil, but the 
lights dazzled her as she came out of the darkness 
of the hay-chamber. The big kitchen was quite 
full of a crowd of neighbours ; there was a deaf- 
ening din of speech and outcry ; in the centre of 
it all, and the cause of all the uproar, was a tall 
man of seven and twenty, with a dark, pale, 
handsome face, half shaded by the heavy, droop- 
ing plumes of his hat ; he wore the dress of the 
femous corps of Bersaglieri. 

'Umiltl^I' cried Donna Rosa, her voice 
ehoismg with pride and delight. * Come hither, 
come hither. We are like mad folks to-night. 
Here is my son, Virginio, come home at last. 
And a corporal; only think of thati A cor- 
poral I' 

Umilta looked sullenly under her long, silken 
lashes at the eldest son of the house, and with a 
cold stare from her lustrous eyes wished him a 
ehill welcome. The Bersagliere swept the floor 
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with his plumes, and gave her a cordial and 
courteous greeting. 

'What princess in disguise hare you here, 
mother ? ' he murmured a little later. 

Umilti heard, and the sullen look died out of 
her beautiful brown, starry eyes. 

This soldier had some sense. 

Virginio Donaldi was a very handsome man ; 
slender but stroDg ; cool, daring, intelligent, and 
keenly valued by his officers. He had been 
■even years in the army, quartered all the time 
in perilous parts of Southern Italy, and had seen 
some hard mountain work and sharp brushes with 
brigands; he was also one of the first to enter 
Bome in 'Seventy. He had been wounded by a 
musket-shot and by a sabre, and knew what 
service meant. By nature he was grave and 
gentle, though in conduct very impetuous. 

He had not seen his family for four years, 
and now had returned unexpectedly, having leave 
from his commanders for one month. Naturally 
he was the hero of his native hills and the chief 
jewel of his mother's treasures. 

A Bersagliere up in the pine-woods , a man 
who had forced the City of the Holy One and yet 
oome back alive; a man who had gone across 
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the sea to Sardinia and Sicily, and had been fiv^e 
hundred times in peril of his life I — ^never before 
had they had any such thing here at Mosciano. 
The news ran like wildfire, and three-parts of the 
Tillage came racing up out of friendliness — ^re- 
membering, too, that Signora Bosa's festa-suppert 
always were good. 

It was late to prepare much of a supper that 
night, but Signora Rosa set her best wine flasks 
flowing, and there was good goats' cheese always 
ready, and a big cauldron of soup was there 
seething on the fire. All was joy, uproar, 
merriment, good-humour; the only one quiet 
amidst it was the Bersagliere himself 

As for Umilt&, she did her enforced share of 
getting tMngs ready ; then she slipped away un- 
noticed, as she thought, and went up the ladder 
io her loft again. She preferred the moon sailing^ 
above the deep quiet valleys to the uproarious 
mirth of the kitchen. 

*A princess in disguise I' she repeated to 
herself, with a little smile. No words upon 
earth could have been more sweet to her. 

She was not very sure what a princess was, 
but it was something that lived in a palace. She 
eould read very well, and the pedlar who went 
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the round of the hills with a donkey and a cart, 
and woollen goods or linen goods according to 
the season, tapes and needles and pins, kerchiefiB, 
beads, and pictures of the saints, had sometimes 
cheap paper romances, which she bought of him 
and perused up in her hayloft. 

The soldier alone of them all looked round 
and missed her, for he had seen much that was 
beautiful in the way of women down in the souths 
but nothing so beautiful as this handmaiden {A 
his mother's. 

* Where is that golden-haired girl gone, 
mother?' he asked, as they sat round the supper 
board. 

Signora Bosa stared round. 

<Umiltll? Is she not here? Oh! just like 
her churlishness, plague take her. She is gone 
up to her loft, I dare say.' 

' Does she sleep in the loft asked Yirginio* 

^ Ay, why not ? a good wholesome place.' 

*But who is she? What is she? I never 
naw her before when I came home.' 

' No. She came just after you left, my dear 
one ; she was sent to the Rozzi folk then, from 
the Innocent!, and when they died I took her, 
out of good nature and for good luck.' 
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* A foundling is she ? ' 

* Yes. A foundling, base-born no doubt. They 
picked her up on the steps of the Little Bigallo 
when she was a baby. She is as proud as Lucifer 
— the saints save us I — and is but a haughty, 
churlish creature. But one keeps her for good 
luck ; and, besides, she has a wonderful way with 
the cattle and the poultry, that I must say. 
She likes the dumb things better than she does 
us.' 

* Curious!' said Virginio, and drained his 
beaker of wine dreamily. It did not seem so 
very curious to him ; he loved his mother well, 
but in his wanderings he had not forgotten that 
her tongue could be sharp and her hand not 
light; he could imagine that to a high-spirited 
maiden the service of Signora Bosa was not 
always a bed of roses. 

' Do you think she would come down ? ' he 
asked at a hazard : he felt a desire to see that 
beautiful haughty head once more. 

* Not she I ' said his sisters ; but, to humour 
him, they went to the foot of the loft-ladder and 
called. They got no answer. Umiltd. was not 
asleep, and heard them well enough. 

Netta Sari, who was there, seemed angry. 
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She was a pretty girl, with a good figure, and a 
coil of red-brown hair and quick blue eyes, and 
she had always looked longingly for the return of 
Virginio Donaldi, though she had been but fifteen 
when he had last gone away ; girls are women at 
fifteen, wherever the olive will grow with the 
vine ; and the soldier had danced once too often 
with her for her peace in thi* gay nights of the 
vintage and maize shelling, and his sisters had 
always laughed and teased, and whispered to hei 
— * When Virginio comes home 1 ' 

And now Virginio had come home, and was 
only thinking of the travcddla. 

Netto, who had kept unwedded for his sake, 
also because she wanted something better than 
the peasants around, felt heavy-hearted and ill- 
used, as she fingered in silence her necklace of 
pearls — ^the very biggest and best pearls that any 
girl of her degree could boast on the whole 
country side. 

Meanwhile, Umilt& went to her narrow little 
bed, and being kept awake by the noisy supper 
party below, dreamily watched the bats fly past 
her window, and pictured a crowned king coming 
to claim her in a chariot of gold. Why not ?-^ 
Bhe had read of such things. 
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At four o'clock UmiltA was awoke by the 
pigeons flying out into the air and the cattle 
lowing in their stalb underneath her. The dawn 
was spreading in rosy flush over the sky. 

When with the first grey gleam of day she 
went down to her work with the cattle, even 
Signora Rosa was for once not up and scolding ; 
but when she opened the door of the shed to let 
in the light she saw the tall, erect form of 
Virginio Donaldi standing before the threshold. 

* Good morning, Signorina UmUt^' said the 
soldier, and took off his cap to her, and took the 
cigar from his mouth. 

The heart of UmiM thrilled a little. 

Nobody had ever called her signorina before. 
But she gave him a little uncivil nod and turned 
back to her cows and goats. 

* Can I not help you ? ' said Virginio. 

^ I want no help,' said Umiltll, ungraciously. 
Virginio, indifferent to the repulse, began to 
dear the stalls out with a pitchfork. 

Umilta let him do it, but took no notice of 
him. 

*Are you offended?' he asked once, as he 
paused. 

* You must do as you like, you are the eldest 
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soV she made answer to him, with a little shrug 
of her shoulders. 

Virginio smiled and went on throwing in the 
clean heather. 

< I have not forgotten the old ways,* he said, 
as he worked. *I shall be glad when I come 
back to them for good/ 

Umilti gave him a glance under her curling 
lashes ; she said nothing, but it seemed very odd 
to her that when one was a fine soldier, and could 
roam the world, one should wish to come back to 
be a peasant once more ; but she knew that they 
all did so, or nearly all, and she was not inclined 
to talk to Virginio Donald! when his mother and 
sisters were stiU in bed, and he seemed so very 
sure of his welcome. 

She sat and milked her three cows in silence, 
turning her back upon him. That done, she 
measured the milk and poured it into the cans, 
and gave it to the boy whose business it wa3 
to take it down to the city, and who, yawning 
and muttering, had then appeared with his mule 
in its crazy ramshackle cart. Then she took her 
dckle, threw a skip over her shoulder, and went 
out to cut fodder for her charges; for it was 
broad summer-time; and the poor cattle here- 
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abouts are never allowed to leave their stalls in 
summer-time, lest they should crop the grown 
com or munch the yet green grapes. Month 
after month of the teeming weather, when every 
inch of the land runs over with foliage and 
flowers, these poor dispossessed sovereigns of the 
soil stand on their four legs in their dark stalls, 
in gloom and heat, lowing their hearts out in 
piteous dreariness and captivity. 

Umilt& did her best to soften their imprison- 
ment to her own cattle by bringing them all she 
could rifle from the fields, and cutting the juiciest 
grasses and canes, the sweetest coils of bindweed 
and Madonna's bower. Virginio Donaldi watched 
her as she stepped out into the rosy glow of the 
risen day, the sickle in her hand, the basket over 
her shoulder. He was neither boor nor fool; 
though a soldier, he had a certain softness <A 
temper and grace of thought. He would not 
follow her since she seemed not to wish it, but 
he felt that the sun as it came over the hills 
would find nothing lovelier than this silent 
maiden, whom a painter would have made into 
Euth. 

The warm roseate light was filling all the 
valley; the hills were still dark: Umilt& went 
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out of the light into the darkness, he lost her 
from sight; the cattle were lowing after her, 
which is their way of sighing. 

* I will soon be back, my darlings ; my poor 
little treasures, be quiet ; I will soon be back,' 
she called to them, in wistful, tender tones, from 
the heights she was mounting. 

'She has a heart in her breast,' thought 
Virginio. ' Who besides the cattle would reach 
it?' 

F6ur or five times she came down &om the 
hillside and emptied her pannier of fresh fodder 
into their racks, and returned to the fields and 
woods for more. She found the Bersagliere each 
time sitting outside the stable doors smoking. 
He moved his cap to her as she passed by him ; 
that was all. 

By tins time all the family were astir, and 
Signora Rosa, in honour of his return, was be- 
ginning to brew a great brazen pot of coffee, a 
drink only for feast days and funerals, and other 
occasions of rejoicing. The sun was now above 
the edge of the horizon; the wonderful rose- 
radiance was already passing ; the prose of day- 
time had succeeded to the poetry of daybreak. 
Life is very busy on a farm like Signora Rosa*ii| 

N 
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and the day is Ml of occapation* The bullocks 
^ out to the fields ; the shepherds wander out 
with their flocks to find herbage ; the sons and 
daughters all toil^ the old granddames and grand- 
sires also* The women work harder than the 
men; the soil is always wanting to be turned, 
and is heavy and sunbaked, and hard to deal 
with. At noon they gnaw a bit of black bread, 
at twilight they sit down to a cauldron of herb 
soup. Thiit is their life. It is busy and la- 
borious ; it has little leisure ; but if there be ever 
such a little bit the guitar is heard, the laughter 
al'io; they sing together, and the young ones 
dance, the old ones chatter. There is the beau« 
tiful sky over all, and the sweet-smelling air that 
is everywhere like the &esh heart of a rose. It 
is a life worth the living, despite all its privations. 
Virginio Donaldi thought it the best life of 
all. The Tuscan always clings to the soil. He 
will go out into the world and be a good soldier, 
obedient, patient ; but all the while, as he serves, 
his heart will be with the little village of the 
plain or the mountain that first gave him birth. 
Honours may come to him, praise and promotion 
may tempt him, and distinction await him if he 
will oitly remain away ; but scarcely ever will he 
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OOQsent to remain. He is at once the pride and 
the despair of his officers. As soon as it is per- 
mitted to him, he will throw down the sword and 
go back to the old wooden plough, lying in the 
furrows at home, where the golden tulips spring 
up with the com. The old life is dearer to him 
than all gain and glory elsewhere ; he will pine 
always when away from them for the low red- 
tiled roof, the little brown church with its tall 
tower, the hanging fields garlanded with vine- 
wreaths, the calm white oxen with their musing 
eyes — all that he has left behind him in the 
solitude of some lonely and firagrant hillside, 
where his mother sits and spins in the doorway, 
and the little brook runs past the house, blue 
with violets, or yellow with celandine, as the 
season goes. These are the things the soldier lad 
always hungers for : these are the things he sees 
when sleeping, as dying he has dreams of heaven. 

Are there not many worse passions ? Vesprii 
du docker is derided now-a-days. But it may 
well be doubted whether the age that derides 
it will give the world anything one half as tender 
and true in its stead. 

It is peace, because it is content ; and it is a 
peace which has in it the germ of heroism; 
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menaced, it produces patriotism — ^the patriotism 
whose symbol is Tell. 

Virginio Donaldi was a true son of the soil. 
His officers and commanders had done their very 
uttermost to induce him to make the army his 
career for life. When his enforced three years 
had expired he had consented to remain, and had 
received all such promotions and rewards as it 
was possible to confer on a man of his years ; and 
there was, indeed, no rank in reason to which he 
might not ultimately hope to ascend. But he 
was tired of it all ; he was always hungering 
and thirsting for his own pine woods, and he had 
fully resolved, when another three years' time 
should be ended, to throw down his sword and 
return and live on the old homestead that, by 
usage of the land, would pass to him when his 
father should be laid within the grave yard at 
Mosciano. To feel the heather against your 
knees, and the wind in your face, and the white 
cxen straining at the yoke, and your own arms 
free in your shirt-sleeves — he thought that better 
than all the gold on all the uniforms in the 
king's service. 

Hero though he was in the eyes of his neigh- 
bours and his family, and decorated soldier tliough 
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he had become, he fell at once into the old ways 
of his home, and this morning he went out to the 
farm work with the rest, and would not let them 
say him nay. As a reward his farm work brought 
him in perpetual contact with Umiltsi, and the 
fair, grave, scornful face of his mother's hand* 
maiden seemed to him to fill the world of sunlight 
with its own radiance. 

Love is bom at a glance here. 

It was June, and the reaping had begun ; the 
weather was brilliant ; the tall wheat was brown 
as a berry. The green maple boughs, vine- 
wreathed, shaded the reapers, and where they 
were not, there was the silvery shade of the olives. 
The fields went up hill and down dale, precipitous 
and lovely, and little bright rivulets of waters 
sparkled through them. 

Virginio did not think of Buth, because he 
had never read about her, all those Scriptural 
stories being unknown where the Angelus bell is 
heard ; but she would have made a most beautiful 
Buth had any painter been by to see her amidst 
the tawny com with the scarlet poppies, reaping 
hard with her rough sickle, and never casting a 
look to the soldier, who would have shared or 
softened her labours had he been allowed* 
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Umilti worked well because she was young, wai 
strong, was jealousy of ezcelling in whatever she 
did ; but all the while that she was working her 
brain was busy weaving dreams, thinking of the 
golden chariot that was sure to come ; wondering 
what they would say when they should see her in 
her robes, with her crown on : — in the pedlars' 
books all the queens wore crowns, living or dying, 
and there were little woodcuts of them in their 
diadems. 

She knew very well how she would look — 
herself Toinetta Sari, who had come to help, as 
neighbours* girls and boys do on such occasions, 
looked at her and hated her more than ever before, 
as she saw the Bersagliere keep his sickle so close 
to hers and lie down so near her feet, when in the 
broad noonday they rested under the maple, and 
the flasks of wine went round. Not that Umilta 
noticed him one whit more than she did the field- 
mouse running away from the reaping-hook or 
the crickets in the trees, and she took all his 
courtesies and admiration with a contemptuous 
negligence that tried the patience of Toinetta 
more even than it did his own. 

^ She was only the scum of the street I' thought 
Toinetta, bitterly, as UmUt4, resting in the po»« 
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lure of Guide's * Reading Girl,' watched the green 
lizards run among the com, and pushed her hand 
among the dark amber of her tresses, and let 
Virginio waste his eloquent grave glances un- 
answered, and even unseen. 

In her heart Umiltsl enjoyed her triumph. 

Girls can be very cruel one to another, and 
Virginio's sisters and their companion, Toinetta, 
had, many a day, stung and wounded the proud, 
stubborn spirit of their mother's trovatella, with 
a malicious ingenuity that hurt her worse than 
Signora Rosa's roughest tempers. It was sweet 
to her to keep their hero-brother from them all, 
and see their useless vexation and their futile 
efforts to draw him to Netta, and she laughed in 
her soul as she saw how he followed her, and 
avoided all the wiles of Sari's daughter* 

But on Virginio himself she never smiled; 
not once all day. It was the triumph pleased 
her : not the giver of it. 

When night came, and they were all laughing 
and singing in the cortile, under the stars, she 
went up to her loft, and barred its door. 

She could hear all they were saying. After a 
time the> hubbub of voices ceased, and the songs 
were done for a time, and they called on Virginio 
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to tell them tales of his life in the south. At first 
he would not; he smoked in silence; he was 
taciturn and tired ; then he spoke. 

Uiailt& did not know that, looking up, he had 
seen that the loft-window was open, and a stray 
moonbeam had shown him the shadow of her pro- 
file on the wall. But his voice reached her, com* 
ing up from the darkness, and she could not choose 
but listen : it was better than the pedlars' tales. 

He told them all kinds of things that he had 
seen and done, warming to his natural vivacity of 
language as his memories awoke: he told them of 
tiie hunting of the brigands undei^ the cork and 
oak forests of Sicily and Sardinia ; of the fierce 
hand-to-huDd combats in the fastnesses of the 
mountains; of the wild graces and &ntastio 
customs of the islands, and their women ; of the 
nights at sea ; the sea that had never been seen 
by any one of them, and of a shipwreck he had 
suffered on it in a mad midsummer storm ; of the 
coral-fishers' fleets, and the copper-miners' lives, 
and the palm groves, and the cactus-fruit, and 
the bivouacs on the strange, sweet-scented Medi- 
terranean shores ; last of all, he told them of the 
entry into Rome, when, at the trumpets of the 
Bersaglieriy the eternal gates unclosed* 
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Umilta Bat and listened, bending forward with 
her head on her hands. 

His voice ascended to her from the gloom $ 
she could not see him, only hear. The art of 
narration is common to his countiymen, and he 
possessed as well a melodious voice and an instinct 
of seizing the bold and the vivid points of a story. 
He held all his audience spellbound, hanging on 
the words of his lips, but the most breathless 
listener of all was the one he could not see. 

The moon sailed on high ; the stars shone ; 
the nightingales sang ; the night wore on apace ; 
when his voice ceased, Umilta woke as from a 
dream. It was midnight. 

She shut her little wooden shutter hastily, 
and hoped that he had not noticed it was open. 

Virginio had noticed itveiy well,and had seen 
a stray moonbeam shining on a head of Venetian 
auburn hair, and the glimpse of that moonray in 
the gloom had spurred him on in his recitals, and 
made him as eloquent as any troubadour of old. 
He had really seen a great deal of service for so 
yoimg a man, and his natural intelligence, and a 
certain artistic perception in him, had made him 
conscious of what he saw, and able to place it, by 
$ picturesque diction, before the eyes of others* 
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Uneducated Italians can usually recite well, only 
tliey have the defect of the uneducated — endless 
repetition; this defect the soldier had not: he 
escaped it by the natural simplicity of his narra- 
tions. All day long next day and every day 
Virginio hung about near his mother's hand- 
maiden, and his mother might scowl and fret as 
she would ; he was his own master, and he took 
his own road. 

Love ripens as quickly as the pear on the wall 
under these suns. TiMien Umilt4 was in bed in 
the loft she would hear a mellow voice singing 
love lays to the mandoline, underneath in the 
dark, and she knew very well that it was Virginio 
singing them, and that his whole heart spoke. 
But they &iled to touch her. He was only a 
soldier, and would be only a common husbandman ; 
she waited for her chariot and her crown. She 
would shut the wooden shutter of the loft and shut 
out the song and the starlight together. 

*I love you I' said Virginio to her on the 
seventh evening, being alone with her one moment 
in the cows' stable, amidst the green cut canes 
and the loose grass. 

< I love you, and you are the soul of my soul I - 
be said to her, and he tried to take her hands 
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across the great fragrant pile of withering flowers. 
* I love you, 0^\l *nCaiuta I Cannot you listen, 
and love me back again a little ? ' 

Uxnilt& frowned darkly, then she laughed 
cruelly ; she looked him in the face with a scorn- 
ful unkindness, and without any change of colour 
or of glance. 

* Go and say that to the girls in Turin. May- 
be, they will care for such nonsense ; I do not.' 

* Nonsense I It is all my life, I say, that I 
offer. Listen. You are to me as the sun, as the 
stars, as the light, as the saints' glory ; ' and 
leaning across the wet canes and fading blossoms, 
he swore all the eloquence that a lover can on the 
double spur of passion and pain ; then there was 
silence between them, broken only by the sound 
of the cows chewing the juice of the grasses. But 
plead as he would, Umilt&'s face did not change ; 
she grew a little paler, she looked a little colder 
still, that was all. 

^I am only your mother's cowmaiden,' she said 
at last, with a curl of her proud mouth. * But I 
am too proud for you for all that. Go. I hate 
you I ' 

'Hate me I' he echoed, in stupefaction, for 
what had he done to be hated ? 
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But Umiltik did not even answer him. She 
plunged her fork into the fodder and gave her 
imprisoned darlings a triple measure for their 
suppers. The shrill voice of Donna Rosa called 
to her from the outhouse; she called loudly 
back ; the moment was over, they were no longer 
alone. 

As everyone entered the big kitchen for supper 
a few seconds later, in the twilight made by the 
dim oil-lamp, Virginio passed her and bent hia 
head to her ear in a low, hurried whisper: 

• That is your last word ? * 

Umilt& nodded, and looked cold, contemptuous, 
nnruly, fierce, indififerent, all in one. In her 
heart she was very triumphant. He was Donna 
Bosa's son, and she could reject him as lightly 
as she threw a bare bramble out of her cows' 
provender I 

She felt no pity for him ; none at all. 

In the morning she heard that Virginio had 
left in the middle of the night, walking down 
over the hill to meet the early train to Turin. 

His mother was sobbing angrily ; he had told 
her his colonel had summoned him suddenlv. 
^ Just when I had killed that lamb for him I ' said 
Donna Bosa, and in her rage she sent the lamb 
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down to the market^ and gave her household only 
oil and beans. 

Umilta smiled ; the mother saw the smile, and 
guessed all. 

'You stiff-necked wench, how dare you I' 
thought Donna Bosa, furiously ; it seemed almost 
a more unsupportable insolence in UmiltH to have 
rejected her son than it would have seemed to her 
nn infamous audacity to have accepted him. 

But she kept her silence, and Umiltd. kept 
hers likewise. 

* I am so glad — ^I am so glad — ^he is gone,* she 
Baid to herself a score of times a day ; yet at night 
up in the loft she missed the sound of the man- 
doline, and the stars looked cold. 

< I would say the same thing ten times over 
fofr ten years,' she told herself; and she began to 
wish feverishly that the gold chariot would come 
and the gold crown descend on her brow, and she 
was almost rough with her poor beasts, though 
after any roughness she would stroke and kiss 
them with a more melting tenderness than was 
usual with her nature. 

It seemed as if something were lacking in her 
life, as if the low rounded hiUs were too close to 
her^ and the pines and the olives were jailers. 
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She bef^n to think that she would go away. 
She was not a slave. Donna Rosa could not keep 
her against her ¥rilL There were other places, 
there must be others, that the pedlars came from, 
and where the poor sold cattle went. She began 
to think that she would go and try her fortimes 
elsewhere — only she loved the hills. They had 
always been friends to her — the only friends she 
had except the cows and the dog Giorgio. Perhaps 
there were no hills anywhere else ; she was not 
sure. 

Others besides Signora Rosa became unkind 
to her. It was vaguely felt that she had rejected 
Virginio, and his sisters and all the msjtidens 
round hated her for it ; they would have hated 
her even more if she had listened to him. Another 
girl would have gone in her loneliness to the priest, 
and taken comfort and counsel, but Umilta did not 
do that. She was a pious maiden enough in her 
cold, silent manner, but she did not believe much 
in the priest, whom she saw gossiping, taking a 
pipe, being careful over new wine, and angry 
about his housekeeper's waste, just like any one 
else. So she shut her mouth, and grew colder, 
and curter, and lonelier, and handsomer every day, 
the men said* 
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Contrary to Tuscan usage, Umilt4 always gave 
her poor stall-cooped beasts air and movement 
when she was allowed ; that is, whein the com was 
reaped, and they might crop a little here and 
there without doing damage. After harvest she 
would always drive them out into the fields, and 
let them stretch their cramped, stiff limbs, and 
choose the juicy cane-leaves for themselves. 
Donna Bosa grumbled, and called it waste of time, 
but she did not seriously object, and Umilta did 
it. After vintage the cattle might go where they 
liked ; they could do no harm, and those fresh, 
bright autumnal mornings, when the clouds flew 
before the wind, and chased the heats away, were 
very precious to Umilta, who was thus all alone 
in the open air, with nothing but olive boughs or 
the branches of the pines between her and heaven. 

One day, as she was with her beasts thus, 
Netta Sari came by between the olives. Netta 
had a string of pearls in her hand. She stopped 
and showed them to Umilta, to whom at any other 
time she had scarcely spoken. ^ Look I They are 
new ! What beauties 1 My great uncle of Pon- 
tassieve brought them last night. There are none 
finer in all the Commune — no, not even, I think, 
at Signal* 
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UmiltA gave ihem a glance. 

< They aie pretty/ she said, and said no more. 

^Pretty I OufI Ib that all you can find to 
say ? * cried Netta, in her wrath. * They are no 
country pearls. He got them on the Jewellers' 
Bridge itself. Yia$ I ' 

^ What is it to me ? ' said UmiltH, sullenly. 

^ Oh I nothing to you, I dare say t ' said Netta, 
with a scoff and a sneer. ^ Nothing at all I You 
do not envy them, do you ? You who were for 
ever making eyes at Virginio Donaldi for no use.' 

The blood leapt into Umilt&'s face and the fire 
to her eyes. She towered in her wrath above the 
little figure of the other maiden, and seemed alive 
and ablaze with a furnace of passion. 

* I ? I ? Are you mad, Antoinetta Sari ? 1 1 
Enow you one thing, you, who sigh and pine for 
Virginio Donaldi, that he loved me — ^me — ^me; 
and I sent him away as I cast thatl^ 

She hurled a fallen fir-cone over her shoulder 
on to the hill-side, where it fell from top to bot- 
tom, rolling into a ravine, and startling a goat 
that browsed there. 

Netta turned very white. She could not 
doubt the truth of her rival's scathing, contemp- 
tuous words. 
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*Yoa make me as base as 70a are!' said 
Umilta with fierce scorn of herself as of the other ; 
and she struck her cows with the branch she held, 
and drove them away up to where the pines grew. 
She knew that she had been ungenerous to the 
absent soldier, and had disclosed a sacred secret 
that it was not right of her to unveil, bat a deli- 
cate honour was not a thing very much known 
upon those hills, and after all a saint would have 
said it, she thought, and she was no saint. 

Netta Sari went home with her pearls that 
she had so gloried in, which now seemed to her 
no more than the eggs of a chaffinch. 

Umiltd. had her vengeance, but she herself 
was not much more content; as she wandered 
after her beasts through the pine glades where the 
cyclamen grew so thickly, she was dissatisfied 
with herself. After all, what wrong had Virginio 
done her that she should betray him and deride 
him? 

It was just vintage-time; the yield of the 
grapes was good, and there were suppers every- 
where, and dancing and singing, and thnunming of 
mandolines and meny-making and love-making all 
over the country, on the Pian' di Gerri as well as 
elsewhere, though they are not very rich up there. 

o 
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Umilti worked all day amidst the vines, but 
she shut herself in the loft when evening came on 
and the sport began. 

Netta Sari danced everywhere, the pearls 
leaping up and down on her throbbing throat. 

<That is how she loves Virginio/ thought 
Umilt jk, with deep scorn ; that was not how she 
herself would have loved him if she had loved him 
at all. 

When the vintage was finished at Signora 
Rosa's, the stout-hearted, stern mother, though 
her heart was sore for her absent son, would not 
give any sign of sorrow ; she prepared a grander 
supper than usual, and bade to it all comers from 
within four miles. It should never be guessed, 
she said in her soul, that her darling had been 
rejected by a foundling. 

She ordered Umilta to be present, and Umilti 
obeyed ; she looked very well with the scorn in 
her dark eyes, and the gleam of the lamps on her 
shining hair, but the men dared not go near her. 
* As well try to tackle a wild cat of the woods,' 
they said ; and she had her way, and was left to 
herself. When they were all at supper she got 
away by her loft and went to bed. There was 
not a man among them able to hold a candle to 
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Virginio, she thought — so tall, so pale, so hand- 
some, so full of grace, like any count or cavalier I 
And she had cast him away like the pine-cone. 
She felt very proud and pleased; and yet the 
tears came into her eyes as she told her rosary 
before lying down on her rough bed, with the 
flutes and the guitars twanging and piping below, 
and the thump of the dancers' feet jarring the 
timbers of the loft. 

Meanwhile, down below Netta Sari had lost 
her pearl necklace. With a scream she stopped 
in her dancing and cried aloud her loss. How 
had she lost it? when? and where? She did 
not know ; putting her hand up to brush off a 
moth, she had missed it that moment. Everyone 
crowded round her; everyone searched on the 
floor, looked high and low, bore lights into all 
gloomy holes and comers ; there was no necklace 
to be found, not even the trodden fragments on 
the ground. The music stopped; the dancing 
ceased ; the tongues alone wagged furiously ; but 
it was no avail, the necklace was gone. Netta 
could not tell when she had lost it, she had been 
BO eagerly dancing ever since twilight. She was 
fibbbing with dismay. 

The beautiful necklace I the gift of her great 

08 
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uncle from Pontassieve I What was a girl with- 
out her pearls ? A bird without his plumes. 

Netta wept salt tears, with her rosy little lips 
all pursed in grief and her azure eyes streaming. 
Donna Rosa, scandalised that such a loss should 
have taken place in her honest house, called aloud 
that the house should be searched — ay, top to 
bottom, nook and cranny — and seized a tall oil 
lamp, three-branched, and bore it off down 
passages and up stone stairs. 

All followed her example, but there was 
nothing found. 

* We have looked everywhere I ' she cried, in 
despair. 

* Except the loft,' said Netta, very low, and 
then bit her lip and seemed sorry for her words. 

^ Do you think the cows have eaten it ? ' said 
Signora Bosa. * Gome, then, we will look there, 
though it is stuff and nonsense.' 

She went herself, with one of her daughters 
and Netta, up the ladder-like sv^^ps that led from 
the kitchen to the cow-stable. Umilt4, tired 
with a long day's work, and sleeping sound as 
only health and youth can sleep, never iiwoke ; 
she had fallen asleep amidst all the noise of the 
dancing ; she was asleep still as they entered. 
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her beautiful head on her arm, her limbB stretched 
out on the hay. 

The shinmg of the light on her eyes aroused 
her. She awoke startled, blinded, and confused. 
* What is it ? ' she murmured, thinking at once 
of her cows. 

* Netta has lost her necklace. It is odd,' said 
Signora Rbsa. ^Of course it cannot be here. 
But to satisfy her ' 

The phrase was never ended, for as Umilti 
raised herself on her bare, sun- burnt arm, and 
stared at them with suffused and startled eyes, 
a single little white bead rolled out of the hay 
that was under her, and shone in the light cast 
by the lamp. It was a pearl. Netta darted 
on it. 

^ It is one of mine ! ' she shouted. 

Donna Bosa's face grew very stem, and ashen 
grey in hue. 

' Get up, UmiltV she said roughly. Umilt4 
rose ; her half-naked limbs shining in the light 
like the pearl. 

Donna Bosa plimged her hands into the hay 
hither and thither rapidly, in silence. After a 
moment she drew out the necklace of Netta ; the 
thread had broken, and the pearls were loose. 
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^Oh, you thief I' screamed Netta and the 
neighbours. Donna Bosa sat down upon the hay, 
with all colour blanched from her bronzed, luvrd 
face. 

* It is impossible,* she muttered. 

The cries of Netta had brought a dozen other 
guests up the ladder in tumbling haste. Umiltii 
shrank from the gaze of the insolent eyes, and 
strove to hide herselfl She could understand 
nothing. She was half asleep still. 

Donna Rosa thrust the door to fiercely with 
her foot. * Get out, you staring fools,' she said 
savagely to her guests; then she turned to 
Umilt^ more savagely yet. ' How came these in 
your bed ? ' 

< These ? * muttered Umilti, stupidly. * These, 
what ? Why — how — ^I cannot understand I * 

* I understand,' said Netta sharply, shaking 
the pearls before her. * You stole them, that is 
what I understand. And I will have justice. 
Justice, Signora Eosa! It's a scandal on your 
honest house I ' 

*You shall have justice, never fear,' said 
Signora Rosa. ^ And my house and its honour I 
can keep without a chit showing me the way. It 
is a mistake, I think. Umilta, do you under- 
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stand ? The pearls are in your bed. You stole 
them ? ' 

Consciousness came at last to Umilta with a 
rush of colour over all her face. 

*I1' she cried aloud, and she laughed. *I 
stole those pearls ? Donna Rosa, are you and that 
girl both mad ? ' 

* The pearls were in your bed ; you sleeping 
on them I ' 

* I ? ' echoed Umilta again, and then stupefao- 
tion overcame her. She stood like any young 
goddess with her arms crossed over her bare 
breasts, and stared upon them in the lamp- 
light. 

* Oh I the thief 1 the liar I the brazen thing I * 
cried Netta. * Donna Rosa, you must give her to 
the guards. I have the right — two pearls are 
missing — father shall fetch the guards.' 

* As you will, Netta,' said the mistress of the 
house, coldly, and too proud to ask that her house 
might be spared such shame. * Umilt^ speak to 
me. You see the necklace is found in your bed. 
8ay something. Are you innocent? I cannot 
think you guilty; and yet^ ^ 

Umilta listened, with all her coldest scorn 
gathering in her flashing eyes and on her curled 
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lips. She did not understand ; and yet she was 
hardened and reckless. 

^ You may think what you like I ' she said, 
with a superb disdain, and spumed the pearl on 
the floor with her foot. Her great lustrous eyes 
seemed to smite Netta like two shining swords. 

'I cannot tell what to think,' said Signora 
Kosa, who, for the first time in all her life, was 
trembling in every nerve of her robust body. * I 
cannot tell; but it must never be said that I 
refused to deal justly by a guest in my own house. 
Bight is right. Umilta, get on some clothes. 
Netta Sari, call up your father and my husband 
here.' 

Hours passed in consultation, agitation, alter- 
cation ; the dawn was breaking. Umiltik only 
said, 'Think what you like,' with haughtiest 
disdain upon her resolut'O face. Netta would 
not abate an iota of her rights; her father, a 
feeble and passionate man, would not either ; at 
sunrise he went down to the Lastra-a-Signa for 
the guards, and brought them up through the 

woods to take Umiltll. 

Signora Rosa sat in her porch and wept 
bitterly. The man of law had never been seen to 
set foot across her threshold ; the )>itter disgrace 
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of it fell on her like the stripes of a whip ; that 
her own serving maiden, a young creature that 
had eaten of her bread and slept under her roof 
five years, should go out dishonoured thus I and 
her heart hardened fiercely against the girl 
Antoinetta. ^She need not have brought this 
public shame,' she said to her daughters. < She 
might have shut it up between ourselves. She 
might have left chastisement to me. She is a 
cruel girl and a harsh one. She has her neck- 
lace safe ; for the two pearls missing I would 
have bought her new. She is a harsh girl and a 
cruel.' 

Meanwhile Umilt& went to jail, taken 
between the guards, with their clanking sabres, 
down across the sweet leafy stillness of the vine- 
yards and olive woods. 

When they had questioned her (as they had 
no right to do, but did), she had only answered 
with contempt, ' I never touched her pearls ; they 
can say what they like.' 

And the guards privately made a note in their 
little books upon her as contumacious. It was, 
of course, contumacy. 

The pearls had been found under her. Both 
the guards had often heard the ' Qazza Ladra,' 
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and hammed the music of it, like true sons of 
their soil, but the opera never occurred to them. 

Her denial could only be contumacy. 

According to the laws of the nation, the 
indictment against her was brought and the 
committal made out a few hours later. 

The Lastra has the prettiest little police 
court in the world: a little clean-swept place, 
with green-shuttered, vine-hung windows, and 
the smell of the country about it, and little girls 
standing plaiting at its doorway. Its policeman 
looks like a gamekeeper, and its cheery Usciere 
like a forest ranger. In law he is a very terrible 
person, and delivers all kinds of unpleasant 
warrants and writs of summons or sentence ; but 
rattling about in his little cart with his grey pony 
he is a most pleasant feature in the landscape, 
and they are also, indeed, the kindest people in 
the world : they are sympathetically sorry when 
they have to make an arrest, and do all their 
stern tasks with as tender spiriting as may be. 

Nevertheless, the Inquisition appeared to no 
martyr more horrible than did the sunny Pretura 
in the hilly little street by the Pisa gate seem to 
the girl Umiltd^as she was led into it this brilb'ant 
simmier morning. What would they do to her ? 
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She did not know. She had read the illustrated 
historical romances of Gruerazzi, in their cheap 
Milan editions, and believed still that people 
were tortured in prison. Her face was very white, 
but otherwise she gave no sign of the ghastly 
fears that filled her soul ; her proud mouth was 
close shut, and her limbs did not tremble. 

It was nine o'clock in the morning, and all 
the smiths, and coopers, and straw-plaiters, and 
seedsellers, and the like, that make up the little 
population of the Lastra, were coming out of 
their doors and crowding up to the place of 
justice in all the delightful confusion and excite- 
ment of hearing of a crime and gazing at the 
criminal. ^ Diamine I what a beautiful wench I ' 
cried the men. <The impudent hussy I' cried 
the women. 

Umilta drew straighter her tall form, and 
looked with a fierce mute scorn over the curious 
pressing people, from whose eagerness, cruel or 
thoughtless, the guard had much ado to protect 
her. The steep stone-paved street with the 
brown gate at its summit seemed to heave up and 
down before her sight. But she found strength 
to move on without flinching. 

They took her up the steps and into the little 
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red-bricked entrance place, which was already 
quite full of loosely-clad, chattering, inquisitive 
countrymen loitering about to hear the causes 
tried and the sentences given. In the inner 
chamber, which served as a com*t, sat the Pretore 
in his black robes and square black cap, like a 
Titian picture or a scene of Cinque Cento. The 
genial Usdere even looked transformed and 
terrible on his stool of office before his high 
desk. Behind the rail was the crowd: eager, 
merciless, bent on its own entertainment, emblem 
of the public, though only made up of a score or 
two of vinedressers, coppersmiths, butchers, 
bakers, and do-nothings. 

Umilt& stood between the two guards more 
proudly erect than even when she had dismissed 
Virginio twelve months before. The grave, good 
face of the Pretore had a great compassion 
and interest on it; but she did not see that; 
she saw only a white sea of sunlight with a 
black blot upon it that she understood was her 
judge. 

The interrogation began. 

When, as usual, her parentage was asked, and 
some one answered for her ^gente ignotaj th6 
deep pride in her stirred with a cruel writhing 
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pais, like a creature under a blow. The accusa- 
tion of the crime could not move her: it waa 
mitrue. But this was true: she felt a burning 
shame* 

The cause was proceeded with, and lasted long. 
Things always last long in this country. The 
air grew drowsy and stifling, the sun beat at the 
closed blinds, the crowd shuflSed about, changed, 
went in and out, the voices that were speaking 
boomed in her ear like the hooting and humming 
of gnats. When questioned herself all they could 
make her say was : 

^ It is a lie. I never took the pearls. I 
struck at her — ^yes, I struck at her. I would do 
it again. She is mean and she is false.' 

So she said once, twice, thrice ; and menace 
her as they might, she would say nothing more. 
The just soul of the good judge grew sad and 
perplexed. Facts were all against her utterly, 
yet he could not bring himself to believe in her 
guilt. He strove with unwearied patience and 
kindliness to make her speak out frankly, but 
she was too stupefied and too stubborn to perceive 
the kindliness of his drift; her soul was shut 
against him, as against all human things; she 
was only conscious of one thing — ^that they should 
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never see that they hurt her — no, not if it killed 
her to keep still and make no sign. 

As for the crowd behind the rail, it was to a 
man against her. She was beautiful, true ; but 
what title had she to stand and be mute and full 
of scorn like that, as if she were a queen ? The 
crowd was angry, feeling itself slighted. 

It was quite late in the sultry afternoon when, 
with a sigh, the good judge saw that on no 
reasonable pretext could he save her. Beally 
and truly, defence there was none; she denied 
the charge, but that could go for nothing ; it was 
only her own word. 

Even her own mistress said nothing for her. 
Donna Rosa, stem and gloomy in her Sunday 
gown of wool and flowered kerchief, bore testimony 
only to her pride, her vanity, her scanty gratitude, 
and her intended slight. 

With reluctance and regret the Pretore 
abandoned all hope of saving one who could not, 
or would not, save herself; from the chorus of 
loud screaming, eager, accusing voices one thing 
stood out fatally clear : that thing was her guilt. 
With pain he leaned forward oni his desk, and in 
tones that were full of pity consigned her to 
prison to await her triaL 
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UmiM, who for four mortal hours had stood 
erect as one of the young pines upon her hills in 
the golden west, fell straightway to the ground, 
as the tree falls when the axe cuts through it with 
the last blow. 

Donna Bosa, hard woman though she was, 
broke down herself and sobbed aloud. 

•Sooner would I have given her my own 
marriage-pearls ! ' she gasped above her sobs* 

Netta turned very pale, and the cruel, hungry 
light of triumph began to fade out of her eyes. 

The guards lifted up the inanimate form and 
bore it away. 

For now it belonged to the State. 

There is a brave old brown gateway among 
the three gates of the Lastra which fiu5es the eaFt, 
and is called the Porta Fiorentina. This is the 
gaol of the Lastra. 

It is the highest and biggest of all the gates, 
with the weatherbeaten look of an old soldier 
about it, and its sculptured shields sorely battered, 
and with weeds and flowers growing between its 
machicolations. In it there are some chambers, 
with windows looking east and west, and these 
odd rooms are the village prison. 

There they bore Umilta, and there they 
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locked her in^ with a pallet-bed and a bare floor ; 
and the blue sky fiur o£F — bo very far — ^gleaming 
between the bars as if in mockery of her. If you 
are not taken in the act in Italy you may go scot 
free for months, until your trial comes on, be you 
the blackest scoundrel that you may. Taken in 
the act, they do not let you go ; UmilU had been 
found with the pearls upon her, or rather under 
her. They kept her close until such time 
(probably in months to come) when it might suit 
the convenience of law to see whether she were 
innocent or guilty. Not that of her guilt any 
reasonable being could have any doubt. She had 
hidden the pearls in her bed, and, except on the 
supposition that she was mad and knew not what 
she did, no human being could clear her of the 
sin. 

Signora Rosa, without confessing such a weak* 
ness to any one, for she was ashamed of it, drew 
out her purse secretly and paid what was needful 
for a prisoner to have a separate chamber fix)m 
the rest of the impriboned offenders, for there 
were four of these, and among them a woman of 
ill-fame, and it was not right. Donna Rosa said to 
herself, to excuse the waste of good money to her 
conscience, that any one out of her household 
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should keep company with light women, even in 
a prison cell. So Umilta was lodged alone in a 
little room in the old gateway that had withstood 
the petards of the Spaniards and survived the 
countless conflicts of centuries; and there would 
await her trial and her sentence, which, according 
to the tedious snail's-pace of Italian law, would 
most likely not take place and be resolved on 
before Christmas. 

*If she be sinless, set her free; if she be 
guilty, punish her quick and have done I' said 
Signora Sosa in her fury and her pain, and her 
shame at her decent and honest house being 
dragged into public ignominy thus. 

But the u&her shook his grey head : * That is 
not the law's way.' 

^Then the law is a fool and a beast,' said 
Signora fiosa, her brown cheeks burning. 

The usher shrugged his shoulders. 

He had been a servant of the law fifty years ; 
it was not for him to find fault with his master. 

Donna Eosa, shaken to her heart's core, stem 
and stout woman though she was, went home- 
wards with the maiden. Toinetta Sari was very 
silent, as the cart jolted and jostled them to- 
gether on the rough roads. Netta had been 

p 
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wronged, and Donna Bosa had seen her righted , 
but she could not love Netta* 

It was quite deep night when the cart 
reached the house. The girls ran out to hear 
the news, frightened and eager; the cows were 
lowing in their stalls for one who could not 
come to them ; the dog smelt wistfully, then 
whined and wailed; it was a mournful home- 
coming. 

Donna Rosa sat down on her wooden settle 
by the hearth, and flung her gown over her 
head and wept aloud once more. 

* I never knew I loved the girl before ! * she 
said to her daughters, with anger at herself. 

Nettina, unnoticed, crept out of the door 
and went on to her father's cottage. She had 
had her vengeance, but it did not seem so very 
sweet to her now that it was fulfilled. The moon 
rose on high, the nightingales sang, the autumn 
night wore away, and Umiltil was in prison. 

On the morrow Nettina asked her fath» 
to take her into the city. The good man stared. 
Maidens on the hills hardly dream more of 
going to the city than the pines think of up- 
rooting themselves. If they are going to get 
Carried perhaps they go once, just to buy some- 
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thing, but otherwise never do thej think of such 
a thing. ' Home biding makes safe finding,' is 
the Tuscan rule, and mothers and maids are 
deemed best by their own hearthstone. 

But Nettina was the old man's pet and 
pride. She told him many pretty little lies 
of wants she had, and wishes, and in the end 
he took her down that very week, when market 
day came round, with the priest's housekeeper, 
Serafina, eighty years old, and deaf as a stone, 
to look after her. 

Arrived in the city, Netta engaged the old 
woman who had come with her in the choice 
of flowered handkerchiefs at the open stalls by 
the Bronze Boar, and slipped away to a letter- 
writer in the market, six yards off the stall. 

* Write this for me,' she whispered to the 
wrinkled scribbler behind his desk, and dictated 
to him: <Your fine Umilt^ has stolen some 
pearls, and is in prison. A well-wisher thinks 
you were in luck to be refused your suit.' 

*Only that?' said the scrivener, disap- 
pointed; for he loved sesquipedalian phrases, 
and fine flourishes, and endless gyrations round 
the main point, without ever coming near it — 
being a man of fine legal talents, wasted* 
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^Only that,' said Toinetta, with the colour 
coming into her little nervous face and going 
up to the roots of her curling hair ; ^ and now 
put it in a good stout wrapper — ^I will pay you 
anything in reason — and send it, written very 
clear, to Signer Virginio Donaldi, under-officer 
in the army of the king, and of the regiment 
they call Bersagliere, at Torino. Via I ' 

The scrivener did as he was told, and Nettina 
dropped the letter in the post vdth her own 
hands. Now, at last, she did begin to taste 
her vengeance I It seemed nothing till she 
knew that he would know it. 

^ When will the letter get to that place they 
call Torino?' she asked feverishly at the post. 
When they told her * to-morrow,' she could 
almost have screamed aloud with cruel joy. 

To-morrow he woidd know.it I 

She ran, and danced, and skipped so foolishly 
upon the pavement that deaf old Serafina was 
scandalised, and pulled her by the sleeve, and 
muttered: ^That is not decent — ^not discreet, 
anyway. You should act as if you were in church, 
with all those fine shops round you.' 

But Nettina hardly heeded her. She was 
BO triumphant. On the morrow he would know 
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it I And neither he nor any one could ever trace 
the letter to her, unsigned, and written by the 
public letter-writer as it was, and the purblind 
eyes of the priest's housekeeper had never peen 
her either slip away to the Scrivano or slip the 
missive in the post. Netta had bought one of 
the neckerchiefs — ^a lovely thing with all the 
colours of the rainbow, and a peacock and a 
Chinaman depicted upon it amidst yellow roses — 
and had pressed it on the acceptance of Serafina, 
who was loud in her praises of the damsel and 
her conduct when they went to join the father 
before the Carmine Church and get into the 
ricketty diligence to go on their first stage to 
Vingone bridge at the foot of the hills, whence 
their own limbs would bear them the rest of the 
long homeward way, 

Netta could not sleep all night for thinking 
of how clever she had been, and of how when the 
day should dawn Virgioio should get the tidings 
of his love. It had seemed nothing until she 
had known that he would know it I 

The letter came to Yirginio Donaldi as he was 
cleaning his sword in his barrack-chamber. He 
had something more to do than to read letters ; 
he thrust it in his pocket and went on with 
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his work, and marched and counter-marched 
bis men, and did not look at his correspondence 
till, being free of duty at evening, he sat before 
a caf6 and sipped a glass of lemon syrup in 
the dusty glare of the sunset. 

When he glanced over the brief letter he 
sprang to his feet with an oath. Then he went 
straightway to his commanding officer and asked 
for leave of absence. 

* You have been only back with your corps 
three months. Is your need urgent?' asked 
the commandant, who called him *thou' and 
' my son,* and was fond of him. 

Virginio's face flushed darkly. 

*So urgent that if the most excellent chief 
do not give it me I will take it, and risk being 
shot,' he answered rapidly, with a gleam like a 
flame in his eyes. 

The commandant smiled. He was a man 
who called his soldiers his children, and who 
knew how to be indulgent as he knew how to 
be severe. 

* As we are alone, I will let that speech pass* 
You can have three days' absence.' 

Virginio went to the station ; the night ex- 
press was that moment starting southwards. 
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It vras five o'clock in the early morning 
when it reached Florence. At seven o'clock 
a soldier, with the well-known green plumes 
drooping over his shoulder, was knocking on 
the door of the Pretura in Lastra-a-Signa. 

A girl was sweeping out the little audience 
chamber, the birds were singing in the ivy out- 
side the casements, the usher had just come in 
with a basket of pears and a bunch of sweet- 
scented olives. They stared at the soldier as 
if he were a ghost. 

' As for seeing the master, it is impossible,' 
said the little maiden, sanding the floor. 

* Impossible,' said the usher, smelling his 
olwa fragriJmB. 

* I do not know the word " impossible," ' said 
Virginio, who was very pale. ' Go and tell him 
that I beg him, for Grod's grace, to give me 
audience, and that if he will not he shall taste 
my sword through his nightshirt.' 

* Che I Che I ' murmured the usher. * Is that 
a nice way to talk in the halls of justice ? ' 

<I am come for justice,' said Virginio, 
sternly. ^My sword has cut it out before now. 
Go!' 

In the end he had his way; he saw the 
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Pretore, who was Bitting down to his breakfast, 
and who was amused at the idea of the soldier run- 
ning a sabre through his nightshirt, and touched 
by the agitation and resolve that were on the 
young man's features. 

^ You are sure the girl is innocent ? ' he said, 
at the close of their interview. 

* I will stake my life upon it.' 

* That is all very well. But you have no 
proof,' 

* No. I have no proo£ But T want none I ' 
*The law is not so easily contented, my 

friend. Permit me one question. This accused 
maiden is your betrothed ? ' 
*No.' 

* But she is your lover P • 

*No.' Virginio hesitated a moment, then 
added quickly, * I love her, but she will have 
nothing to say to me. She spumed me months 
ago.' 

* So I You are very generous, then, and 
your word is worth the more. Would you like 
an interview with her ? That I might perhaps 
grant you ; with the bars between you, you might 
question her.' 

•I will not question her,' said Virginio ; * but 
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I will tell her I believe in her, if you are good 
enough to grant me this great kindness.' 

The Pretore nodded, and called through the 
open door to the usher. 

* Stay a moment,' he said, when he had given 
his directions to the usher. * Is there any cause 
why the accuser — I forget her name — should 
bear any ill-will towards the maiden accused ? ' 

* Oh, yes 1 ' said Virginio, roughly, with an 
Italian's frank indifference to all considerations 
of delicacy. * The girl, Netta, is crazy for me. 
Her people, too, wanted me for her. And they all 
said I cared for nothing but the other one.' 

The Pretore smiled again, and signed to the 
usher to take Virginio away with him. 

Virginio was taken out down the hilly street, 
past the Madonna's shrine, and round to the 
Porta Fiorentina. 

* You can only see her for ten minutes, and 
that with some one by,' said the usher. 

* That is better than nought,' said the soldier, 
and they entered the door in the gateway, and 
went up the stairs. 

The usher called to the custodian of the 
prisoners there, and gave the Pretore's order, 
and Virginio followed this new conductor to 
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a door that was heavily secured with bars and 
bolts. Virginio turned very white as he had 
never done in battle or in hospital, before the 
enemy's cannon or the surgeon's knife. 

' She is in here ; oh, the beasts I ' he said in 
his teeth, and his hand went by instinct to his 
sword-belt. 

< Some one to see you, by order of the Pre- 
tore,' said the jailer, thrusting the door open, 
without warning or question, and entering him- 
self, Virginio lingering on the threshold. 

Umilt&, who was lying half dad upon the 
bed, had barely time to throw her clothes about 
her and rise and face them. 

She had been three nights in the place, and 
those nights had done the work of years upon 
her. All her beautiful healthful bloom had 
£a.ded, her shining hair was dull, her eyes 
were wild ; there was a haggard, haunted ferocity 
and a helpless misery in her fieu^ that went to 
the heart of the man that loved her. He reached 
her side in two steps. 

^ Umilt&, do you not know me ? Look at me I 
I am your friend always, your lover when you 
wilL I have come the moment that I heard of 
this accursed thing. Why do you not speak to 
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me ? I do not ask you anything. I know it is 
all a lie.' 

She looked at him incredulously ; the fierce, 
dull misery in her was too deep for anything 
to reach it very quickly ; she drew back like a 
wounded and savage animaL 

'G-o away,' she said in her teeth. ^Gt> to 
Netta Sari. She wants you, I do not. I am a 
thief, you know. They say so.' 

Then she laughed a laugh that firoze Vir- 
ginio's blood, because once he had heard such 
a laugh in a madhouse in parching Palermo. 

* They may say so,' he answered her, striving 
to keep his voice calm and steady. ^It is 
nothing to me that they say so. Tou are as 
guiltless as the child unborn, and I love you, 
Umilt&, and if I cannot firee you, look — ^I will 
wait for you. Yes, I wiU wait for you; and 
the day that you leave prison you shall be my 
wife — ^if you wilL That is what I came to tell 
you.' 

He did not try to touch her ; he stood erect 
and very pale ; he pledged all his life, that was 
alL The jailer stepped noiselessly aside, and 
stood half-in-half out the open door. Virginio 
had forgotten him. Over Umilt&'s face a great 
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light like the breaking of the sun through clouds 
ehone for a moment, illumining its darkness. 
She was silent. 

*Do you not uiderstand?' said Virginio, 
with a sound like tears in his voice. * You do 
not care for me ; you spiumed me, you hated 
me, you said ; but all that does not matter. I 
love you ; I will take you body and soul, just 
as you are, and the devil may strive for you 
as he will, he shall not get you. The great 
Grod has made you beautiful, and you have 
kept yourself pure — ^that I will swear. I cannot 
set you free : but I can wait. When you come 
out of this accursed place you shall come to 
me ; and if in any after time any cast against 
you this vile lie from which you suffer in this 
hell, then they will reckon with me. And they 
will weep. That is all that I came to say.' 

She heard him, and her haughty mouth 
trembled, and her whole form changed and 
seemed to grow alive with tremulous tenderness. 

•You say this now?' she muttered very low, 
in a stupor of surprise. 

* I say it now and always.* 

Suddenly she sprang upward, and cast her 
arms around his throat and kissed hinu 
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'Then you shall know the truth. I love 
you I* 

One moment she held him in her embrace^ 
another and she loosened and cast him from her. 

'But I will never bring shame upon you^ 
never, never I I will never bring you dis- 
honour ' 

Then her voice dropped, and die broke 
down into a pitiful passion of weeping ; all her 
pride and reticence melted like the snow in a 
warm hand. 

' I do not understand, I do not understand I ' 
she cried. ' I never saw the pearls. How could 
they be in my bed? I said I did not know* 
I cannot say any more. I was asleep when 
they came up and found them ; they were imder 
me, yes ; your mother herself took them out ; 
but I know nothing, nothing I ' 

Virginio soothed her gently and kissed her 
dull, tumbled hair. 

' You do not want to tell me that. Would I 
had been here. But you love me— answer me, 
you love me ? ' 

Umiltfil drew herself from his arms, and looked 
him softly in the eyes. 

'Yes,* she said, with a grave sweetness that 
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changed her and made ker lovelier in her pallor 
and her disarray than she had ever been. * Yes ; 
I love you. But I will never bring you shame, 
so help me, dear Mother of Christ.' 

^ You can never bring it me I ' said Viiginio. 
His head was whirling, his pulse was throbbing, 
his whole soul was rejoicing. He forgot that he 
was in a prison. 

* You must come away,' said the jailer, look- 
ing back upon them from the door. 

' One moment I ' cried Virginio ; and he took 
Umilti once more in his arms and kissed her. 

* She is my betrothed,' he said to the jailer. 

^No,' said Umiltik, and she put him aside. 

* No ; not while they think me guilty.' 

^ That matters nothing, and it shall not last,' 
said her lover. * Praise be to Heaven for this 
prison-house, my love, since in it you have shown 
your heart to me.' 

Then perforce he left her, and, despite all his 
high hopes and his sure faith, his own heart sank 
as he heard the bolts clank and the keys turned, 
shutting the girl in from all the living world. 

He went quickly out of the Lastra and up 
by-paths across the hills ; then he hurried over 
the woods to his mother's house. It was still 
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early in the morning. They screamed when they 
saw him standing on the threshold, with the dog 
Criorgio leaping upon him. 

*I have found the woman I love in prison/ 
he said, sternly, to his mother. ' Is it meet that 
one who will be your daughter should suffer 
there?' 

Donna Bosa threw her apron over her head 
and sobbed. Should a thief ever lie in her son's 
bosom ? Oh I the wretchedness of it and the 
shame I 

^ Whoever uses that word to her sees me no 
more in this life and the next,' said Virginio, 
white with passion, and not heeding his own 
choice of words. He did not tarry for bit or sup, 
but went on up the hill towards the quarry where 
Netta Sari lived. He did not know what to 
think. He did not know what to do. But in a 
blind, instinctive way he felt that the jealousy of 
the maiden he had slighted was the root of all 
this hateful and cruel mystery. 

He strode without ceremony into the cottage 
of Sari, a big stone-built place, standing among 
the stumps of felled pines, and looking out to- 
wards the Cerbaia. As it chanced, Netta was 
sitting alone, plaiting at her twist of straw. She 
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loo screamed when she saw the shadow of the 
sword apon the floor and the nodding of the 
plnmes upon the sunlight. She trembled^ and 
her lips turned grey and blue, as if with cold. 

* You wrote me that?' said Virginio, thrust- 
ing the letter he had received at Turin l»Afore her 
face. 

*I? Never I* said Netta with a ready lie, 
and endeavouring to laugh. ^Why should I 
write to you, Virginio Donaldi, if I could write ? 
and I cannot, that you know very well.' 

< You got it written. It is the same thing,' 
said the soldier, swiftly following up the success 
of his stray, chance shot. ^ Netta Sari, you are 
a vile girl; you put the pearls under Umiltsi's 
bed to make her ruin.' 

He spoke on the mere random chance of his 
fancy, but he saw in one instant that he had 
guessed aright. The girl stared blankly at him, 
quivering all over as if with winter cold, then she 
began to sob and moan hysterically. 

* Confess I ' said Virginio, seizing her wrists 
with no gentle grip. At her cries, her father, 
who was cutting wood in the clearing, ran in 
frightened. Virginio with a gesture silenced 
him« ^Your daughter is a vile bearer of false 
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witness,' he said, keeping his grasp on the 
maiden's wrists. * If you are a wise man come 
down with me quietly into the Lastra and make 
your girl come with you, or as sure as the figure 
of Christ hangs on your cross I will wring her 
tongue out of her throat and nail it on your own 
house door.' 

Before noonday, down in the Lastra, the 
gossips had another tale to tell. 

The confession of Netta Sari was taken down 
in form before the usher, the clerk, and the judge, 
and she had to put her cross upon it and swear 
to it. She had slipped upstairs whilst the dance 
was at its height and slid the pearls into Umilt4's 
bed of hay. She said she had begun the thing 
only in jest, and when she had found how fer it 
went, had been too frightened to tell the truth. 
No one believed a word of this latter state^ 
ment ; it had been very well known that she had 
been always jealous of the woman that Virginio 
loved. 

Umilti was formally set free, and brought 
into the full sunlight of the court ; she was very 
pale, and had such a light upon her face that the 
listening people gathered there said it was like 
one of the angels. 

Q 
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The judge asked of her if she wished her false 
accuser arrested and punished, and she answered 
in a low, faint voice, like the voice of one who has 
long been ill, *No. Let her go. It does not 
matter now. And I provoked her/ 

* You provoked her. How ? * 

^ I told her that he loved me.* 

The judge smiled. 

She left the little audienoe chamber with 
Virginio and his mother. 

She was very pale still, very grave, chastened 
and subdued. 

< I think I shall never be proud any more,' she 
said, under her breath, and then looked in her 
lover's eyes and added, ^ except of you.' 



To-day I see her again go up between the 
stems of the pines in the glow of the lights 
amidst the cyclamens ; she is beautiful as a tall 
plume of the maize ; she has a knot of autumn 
roses at her throat; she has a child on her 
shoulder; the child holds a dove in his arms. 
Were only Raffaelle living to see also I 

The crown of gold has come to her, though 
not in the way she thought. 
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^ Ab, welly she was in prison once,' the woman, 
who is yellow, and shriyelled, and envious, mutters 
again, gathering dry sticks in the shadow on the 
hill side. 

Umilti goes upward, singing, the ehild and 
bis dove on her breast. 
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A HERO'S REWARDS 

GUALDBO SoMCiNl was 00. old man ; he bad been 
a soldier from his youth up; be bad served 
under Carl Alberto and Victor Emmanuel ; he 
had been wounded in the thigh at Novant, in 
the bip at Solferiuo ; be bad known siokness 
And suSering in camp and in hospital; he had 
lost an arm in carrying a comrade from under 
the fire of the enemy's battery in his last cam- 
paign ; he was seventy-five years old ; he had 
an old wife and three little orphan penniless 
grandchildren ; be bad a small pension and heavy 
burdens ; he was very nearly blind, but he was 
very cheerful, as became ao old sddier. When 
tlte coDSoripts went by him muttering in disotm- ' 
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tent, he would say to them, ^Fie for shame I 
It is a hard life — ay — ^but a fine one. None 
better becomes a man.' 

He had had three sons once, and they had 
all died in battle, but no one thought much of 
that; BO many have sons that died so. He 
would think of them himself very often with 
pride, and say to the three little hungry grand- 
children, * When you grow up, if you draw the 
number, you will go willingly, and do your best ; 
your fathers did their best, poor lads, and I mine 
too, though it did not come to much.' 

Meanwhile he was yery poor. 

He had helped at making cart-wheels till his 
age and infirmities grew great, and no one would 
employ him ; it was hard work to &ce all the 
little hungiy mouths, and he would not send one 
of them to the Bigallo. He lived in an attic, 
in a crowded and narrow street, and his wife 
was palsied and bedridden; nevertheless, he 
was always cheerfuL 

'Ah, lads, I was a good soldier I' he would 
tell the young men, and would still feel very 
proud; it is better to have been a brave man 
than a coward ; it leaves a glow about the heart 
even when the limbs are stiff and numb with age. 
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Gualdro knew he had been a brave man^ 
and he was quite happy ; he would laugh with 
the babies, and go out in the sun on messages, 
and feel for the medals on his breast that he was 
getting too blind to see well, and now and then 
sit under the trees in the Gascine, and watch 
to see his General go riding by — his young 
General as he thought him who, when he coiQd 
catch his eye, would give him a smile of recog- 
nition — ^his General, whom he would call with- 
out prefix or title, as all the city did, Lamar- 
mora. 

With him Gualdro would always have one 
or two of the little children and his dog. 

His dog, who was as old for a dog as he for 
a man, had been picked up by him on the field 
after Magenta, where it bad lain a mere puppy 
by the body of a dead officer. Tamburino, 
ajiglid Drummer, was not at all valuable or 
handsome; he was half mastiff, half bulldog, 
grey with age, and with a broad, ugly frank 
face, and no tail at all ; but he was the idol of 
the children, the guardian of the sick woman, 
and the friend of his master. 

' Looking at Drummer, any one can see he 
is King Honestman, too, in his way,' would 
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Gualdro say, and tell, with as mach pride 
almost as he showed his own medals, how the 
dog had marched and coimtermarched with him 
over the burning plains of Lombardy, and been 
wounded once by a spent bullet. 

Altogether they were very happy, Gnaldro, 
and the children, and the dog, though they 
climbed a hundred and twenty stairs to their 
garret, and went all of them, vei-y often, supper- 
less to bed. 

Once or twice Gualdro was summoned for 
having a dog without a licence. A lady who 
knew him paid the fine for him ; Gualdro could 
not understand why it was a crime to have a 
dog. 

* And he has fought the Austrians I — ^tooth 
and claw; he himself has fought them I' he 
would cry. They told him that had nothing 
to do with it. He could not understand; he 
and Drummer and the babies sat in the shade 
or the sun as the weather was, and could not 
see what harm they did. 

Drummer would watch the people go by 
with his eyes still bright under his broad fore- 
head and his funny square mouth opened to 
get the air in comfortably, as nature tells a 
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dog to do ; and when the grave General rode 
past them on his roan horse he would give a 
kindly glance to the dog as well as the veteran ; 
and then Gualdro was happy for all the week. 

*He does not forget,' Gualdro would say 
to himself, and it solaced him to think that his 
General remembered, if his country did forget, 
as all countries do whether they are free or 
fettered, regenerated or unregenerated, 

Gualdro could not read and could not write, 
but he was no fool ; he had been no mere fight- 
ing machine, but a true soldier of the War 
of Independence. In the days of Carl Alberto 
he had been smitten with the lightning fires 
of liberty, and had dreamed his dream, not a 
base or sordid one, and had known what he had 
wanted when he had chaunted the ^ Fuor il 
stranier,' in moonlit summer marches, or in 
crowded theatres of carnival. 

The leaders of the revolution might have 
their own baser ends, and more selfish hopes, 
but Gualdro had been a simple rustic soldier, 
and had hated the stranger, and had done his 
best honestly, and risking life and limb, to serve 
his country. That was all. 

The chiefs of the national movement lived 
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in fine houses, and fared sumptuously every day, 
but the old soldier had much ado to get a litre 
of broth for his children's children ; yet he did 
not complain. 'The men that had the brains^ 
they made a good thing of it. They have sheared 
the lamb after saving it. As for me, I was only 
good to carry the knapsack,' he would say, and 
he knew that is not a calling which any country 
ever prizes very highly. 

'I was only good to fight,' he would say 
sorrowfully, realising dimly that he had been 
only one of the mules that had dragged the 
stones for building up the temple of liberty, 
and that the only payment to the mules was a 
kick a-piece. 

Yet he did not grumble, not he. He was a 
oheerful old man, and if he could only get some* 
thing to do was happy. 

Unhappily in this world something to do 
is not always obtainable; when you are very 
poor, and want it very much, it becomes almost 
certainly as impossible to find as the philo- 
sopher's stone. 

' I used to be a smith ; yes, that was my 
trade,' said Qxialdro once when his tongue waxed 
warm with a Uttle wine that was given him. 
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wine that was only twopence a flask, but was 
too dear for him to buy it for all that. < Yes, 
that was my trade and my father's before me. 
We lived out Settimo way, ay, it was pretty 
then« The trees were not felled as they are 
now. I shoed horses. When I was a little chap 
I remember the Frenchmen's horses coming 
through; my feither would not shoe them. 
Poor Babbo ran away, and 1 with him, and we 
hid in the hedges about the Badia. I might 
have done well if I had stuck to my trade, yes, 
but I went fighting. It seemed to me stupid 
to sit still and beat iron when there were enemies 
and tyrants to be beaten. That was my idea. 
I do not know that I was right. If I had stayed 
at my forge in Settimo perhaps the world would 
have wagged as well, and I been wiser. But 
there ! what would you ? One never knows I 
Who can say the pear is sound till he cuts it?' 
And then he pulled his old canvas shirt open and 
showed his chest with the marks of a sabre 
wound and a shot wound in it. * All the scars 
are in front of me,' he said with pride, and 
perhaps in displaying them he was happier 
than he would have been at a smithy in Set>* 
time, with a horse of his own and money in the 
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bank, and a bit of kid and some fried artichokes 
smoking on his board on feast days. As it was, 
he never tasted meat at all, and artichokes only 
when they were stale on the street stall. He 
lived in one room, and lived as best he could 
in a ruined house in the Pignone; unsavory, 
tumbledown, often inundated, with the un- 
savoury muddy waters of the Amo on one side, 
and a refuse-heap on the other. 

The river at sunrise would be lovely as the 
green sea, and at sunset would glow with the hues 
of the opal, and all its mud and sand become 
transformed to gold ; but none of the glory of it 
could be seen from his high chamber, with its 
little window buried out of sight in the damp 
wall. Now and again in winter or spring flood 
the river would break into the house, and make it 
chilly, nauseous, imhealthy, and go away again 
leaving slime and sand behind it ; and that was 
all the grand poetio world-honoured water ever 
did for him. 

It gave him rheumatism too, and a touch of 
ague. Yet he cared for it : when he was washing 
his shirt in it, or letting his boys paddle of 
summer nights, he would look at it lovingly : it 
did him much harm and no good, but it was a 
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grand thing, and he liked it. He was fond of 
the Amo as he was of his country; neither of 
them had ever done anything for him, but he was 
proud of them, nevertheless. 

The people who cling to ideas in this way 
are very silly, no doubt, yet they are the only 
people who make life at all noble* One sad 
day his G-eneral died, his great General whom 
all the world honoured. Oualdro Sondni made 
one of the many mourners, as the dark, stately 
pomp of the great military funeral moved 
through the ancient streets, that had been all 
baptised with new names, but could not be de- 
frauded of their old honour and their old history. 

Gualdro's heart was heavier than before. 

He missed the kindly smile that answered 
his salute ; he missed pointing the great soldier 
out to strangers and saying proudly, ^Ecoo il 
tnio Generale — eccolo ! • 

A month or two later he saw the General's 
horse dragging the heavy, stinking cart of the 
manure company ; of the good people who empty 
the cesspools of the city and pour nameless filth 
out over the corn-fields by way of decreasing 
fever and diphtheria. 

Gualdro felt a knife in his heart. 
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* And they will give him a statue — a hundred 
Btatues! — and they let hie brave horse toil 
there I ' he said in his pain and his wrath. But 
then he was a simple man, and did not under- 
stand the poUcies of great families and vain- 
glorious nations, which is * to save at the spigot 
and pour out at the bunghole,' as a homely 
English saw has it. 

After that Oualdro felt more lonely. When 
the floods swamped him, and when the bread- 
pot was empty, things seemed harder to bear 
than before. He had never asked his G-eneral 
for anything, but he had always felt that in any 
very terrible extremity he might ; and once the 
General had called him * bambino mio ' — ^ bam- 
bino mio,' and he seventy years old I — and they 
had both laughed, and felt that after all they were 
both soldiers, and so equals ; and now all that was 
over for ever — ^for ever I And the horse toiled 
in the manure-cart, and the old man felt alone. 

Still, there was Drmnmer, and there were 
the babies — ^the little merry brovni babies, tum- 
bling about over the old dog, and putting 
their little fists down his red jaws. Drummer 
had his own occupations, and those were serious 
ones. He would watch the children when they 
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were asleep, and snap at the flies and centipedes 
that approached them; he guarded the linen 
when it was spread out to dry on the sand by the 
river; and he caught rats, the big, abounding 
rodents that swam by the Amo, he caught them 
by the score with a sharp, sudden death-bite, 
and then flung them away as offal, however 
hungry he might be, for Drummer knew that he 
was intended by nature to have higher views 
touching bulls and bears, and that rats were 
too poor prey for him, only they worried his 
master, and frightened the bed-ridden woman 
and the babies, so he hunted them. 

* He kills them like a Christian I ' G-ualdro 
would say, with pride; and the rats were the 
only creatures that the strong, good-humoured, 
valiant beast ever injured. Drummer was be- 
loved by all the Pignone, and was perfectly 
happy lying by the edge of the river watch- 
ing the boats, and the nets, and the washing- 
women, when his mind was at peace as to 
rats. 

The fine new times that G-ualdro had dona 
his best to bring about worried him as they 
worried all the populace with fines and contra- 
ventions and all manner of petty legal torment- 
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ings, if a man did but set his chair out on the 
pavement, or let his dog run about, or cry his 
goods at wrong hours, or do any other little thing 
that he had been always used to do before Free- 
dom had been heard of in street comers. Gualdro 
was a very honest man ; he had never wittingl]^ 
done any harm or cheated any one; when he 
could pay for his bit of bread he bought it; 
when he could not he went without it. Yet he 
was always being told that he transgressed the 
law; he was always seeing those long slips of 
printed paper which broke the heart of the poor 
who nine times out of ten cannot even read 
them. 

'If a man do his duty as he sees it, and 
molests nobody, and has to pay his way, ought 
they to be at him ? ' Gnaldro would ask in per- 
plezity ; he could not understand it. 

^If one gets tormented so for nothing at 
all one may as well do something wicked,* said 
his neighbour on the stairs, a broom-maker. 

* Ay, they'll let you alone then,' said a shre^ir^ 
who was another neighbour. ^ A year ago some 
brutes they set on my poor man and knifed and 
beat him all for nothing, and they got scot free ; 
as for us there comes the uadere a hundred 
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times a year, if one forgets to pay a centime or 
sets a flower-pot on a silL' 

They were very perplexed in Pignone, but 
they were told it was liberty ; even when some 
rickety chairs and a copper pot or two were 
raised to the dignity of ^furniture riches' and 
rated accordingly. The upshot of this impres- 
sion, when it has had a little more time to 
settle down into the minds of the people every- 
where, will not be comfortable for us* It will 
be very &vourable to Nihilism. 

G-ualdro, who was ^ patient obedient person, 
as soldiers mostly are, was saddened by this 
usage, not made rebellious. 

One of his babies died, the prettiest; the 
doctor said the great public refuse-heap hard 
by had given it its mortal ' ball in the throat,' 
as they call diphtheria, but the refuse-heap 
stank on by municipal permission. On the 
strip of garden ground by his house a grand 
jessamine covered the wall; he had planted it, 
and his landlord let him call it his own, and 
the flowers of it brought a few pence; they 
ordered him to cut it away, as it wap against 
the law to have a shrub hang over the wall; 
as he delayed to do it, he was fined, and his 

B 
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bush was destroyed. A scoundrel swore a debt 
of twenty francs against him fidsely ; he could 
not understand the summons to the court, and 
only called out stupidly through Pignone, ^ Not 
a soldo do I owe, not a soldo. I nevar did, 
that the good saints know.' But the saints 
do not look into law courts, and at the petty 
tribunal a petty officer gave the verdict against 
him, and ordered him to pay ten francs more 
for contumacy. As he had not the money the 
it^ei^rtf, who represents Fate to the multitude, 
came and took away his copper pots and pans, 
and the bed that was under his wife. * Is this 
just?' said Grualdro, half beside himself. *Itis 
law I ' said the UBCfUre. 

Florentines are a patient people; the old 
soldier said nothing more. 

• If I had owed it I would not have minded,' 
he told his neighbours, and they, poor though 
they were, contrived amongst them to give him 
another bed. 

^ These are the fine times you fools fought for, 
Ghialdro,' the neighbour who was a shrew would 
say; and Gualdro would shake his head, and, 
from habit's sake, take out his cold pipe^ which 
he could not afford to light. 
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' It would come right if we got the republic,* 
said the broom-maker. 

But Crualdro shook his head. 

^Nay, nay; every hungry stomach in the 
country then would be gobbling at the public 
pot. That would never do.* 

'Then what would?' said the broom-makei 
tartly. Gualdro could not tell. 

An old soldier at seventy years old cannot 
solve problems that would have been too tough 
for Cavour. 

The general result in the Pignone was much 
as it is everywhere else, to produce a sort of 
conviction that it was of no use trying to be 
decent and honest ; the law worried you if yon 
were innocent, as much as if you were not. 

It is the triumph of modem governments to 
produce this conviction in the populace. 

It was theh early in summer. 

The summer was the worst time for him, 
because the strangers were all away ; and there 
were one or two foreign ladies for whom Gualdro 
went errands and did little things, with Drummer 
trotting at his heels ; but when the vines came 
in flower the ladies went away, and the summer 
was hard to him, most of all, the close of the 
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gnmmer was hard, becaufle there was nothing 
to do in the city that lay baking under the sun, 
and there were still two little curly-headed chilli 
dren and the sick wife and Drummer to feed. 
Occasionally he got a little work, or caught 
some fish, or did some errands, and so rubbed 
on, but it was hard work, and not seldom he 
would go without his own bit of bread to give it 
to the dog. * Sooner to him than to myself,' he 
would say. 

One evening, having nothing to do, he took 
the babies out with him, and Drummer. 

It was the close of a very hot day in mid- 
summer; the heat lay in heavy mists, over the 
city and its river, and the hills around were all 
pale and dust-coloured in it. Happy people, 
and people who though not happy yet had the 
means to move about or go into the country, 
were travelling through distant lands of glaciers 
and forests, or sitting out on marble terraces 
watching the fireflies glisten under the leaves. 
But in the city it was terribly oppressive, and 
the multitude that always remains captive when 
a town is called empty were loitering about the 
piazzas or lying on the stone benches, hot, weary, 
and feverish. 
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But the little children were merry and 
Drummer was joyous, and the old soldier felt 
at peace with the world, though it did send 
him law-summonses that he could not under- 
stand, and made it hard trouble for him to get 
his daily bread and beans. 

They had gone up od to the new public drive 
that passes by grand old San Miniato and has so 
sadly spoilt the once wild hill-side, scarring it 
with a white seam as you look upwards at it 
from bridge or road below. But Gualdro was 
not much concerned about beauty or sweetness ; 
the bench he sat on rested him, the air was 
fresher on the height, the children were toddling 
about with Drummer, there was some music 
sounding from the cafS hard by, gay waltz music 
that set the babies' feet dancing. 

A lemon-seller went by with his gilded 
pagoda-like truck, and knowing Gualdro, gave 
the babies a drink for love and good-will, which 
did Gualdro as much good as if anybody had 
brought him a draught of wine. ^ After aU,' he 
thought, ^ there is always some one that is kind.' 

The sun went down, and the glow from its 
setting made the mountains beyoud Vallombrosa 
rosy red; little stars began to shine; the grey 
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dusty hues of a long hot day changed to the 
blue shades of evening. He thought it was 
time to take his way homeward, for the children 
were fatigued with play and grew sleepy. He 
took one up on each arm, and began to stroll 
home, the dog at his heels. 

When he got down from the comparatively 
fresh air of the hillndde into the stifling heat of 
the town, about the Porta Romana, there were 
some people shouting, scufiBing, screaming, there 
were cries of a mad dog. 

One of the dogs from the country— dogs that 
pass their poor lives perpetually straining at the 
end of a short chain, and are starved and beaten, 
and even thirsty all day long, since no one thinks 
of their wants, and their shallow water-pan is 
quickly dried by the sun, and made noisome by 
dead insects — ^had strayed down into the city, 
driven by the pangs of hunger to seek for some- 
thing to devour, and there, from long ill-usage 
and long torment of all times, had snapped at a 
man who had kicked him aside, and had fallen 
writhing in an epileptic fit; the mere harmless 
canine epilepsy which soon passes if the animal be 
left alone. 

But instead of leaving him alone, or even 
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inquiring what was the matter with him, the 
populace (always and everywhere, coward, as well 
as bully) had raised the cry of mad dog, and two 
street scavengers were hacking the dog to pieces 
with their iron hoes, while the guards looked on 
in approvaL These spectacles are considered im- 
proving for the people. 

The poor animal in his epilepsy was hardly 
conscious, though his body struggled under the 
agony; the street was flooded with blood, the 
street boys capered and howled with delight, 
and the man at whom the dog had flown, though 
only his trousers had been touched, was yelling 
like a mad creature himself, and crying, ^ Son' 
morto I son* morto ! G-estl m'aiuta I ' 

Oualdro, who looked away from the horrible 
sight, for he Uked all dumb beasts, was hurrying 
by, not to let his grandchildren see the blood. 
Diiimmer, with ears pricked, and all his body 
quivering, was standing still, and staring at the 
still writhing body of his mangled brother. One 
of the guards threw a looped cord over his head 
and choked him. 

' Let my d(^ go I ' cried Gualdro. * He has 
done nothing. It is not him they are crying out 
against.' 
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The guard drew the rope tighter, and held 
Drummer motionleBSi and powerless to utter a 
sound. 

'Your brute was by when the mad dog 
passed/ he said. 'He may have been bitten. 
He must go under observation.' 

'Under observation!' stammered Gualdro; 
* what has he done ? Let him go— pray let him 
go — ^you will choke him ! Look how his eyes are 
starting I' 

' Hold your tongue, or I will arrest you for 
impeding me in my duty,' said the guard ; and 
he flung Dnunmer on his back by a haul at the 
rope. One of the dog stranglers that are em- 
ployed all summer by the civic gvunta was near 
at hand, and the guard beckoned him and gave 
him the rope ; ' Throw him in the cart, and take 
him to the slaughter-house,' he said, attending in 
no way to the master of Drummer. 

The old man with the child on each arm was 
as helpless as the dog with the noose round his 
neck. He implored, he wept, he even fell on his 
knees on the stones, and made the little terrified 
children kneel too. But it was of no use. The 
guard was immovable, and the populace was for 
ouce on the side of the law, because its own 
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precious safety it thought was imperilled. Gual* 
drb, who had stood the brunt of so much smoke 
and the blaze of so much steel in battle, was 
trembling like a leaf. All the instincts of the 
old soldier were towards obedience ; and he was 
bewildered, dazed, agonised, but he was patient 
still. 

^ What does it all mean ? ' he said, stupidly, 
turning his dim eyes on the £eices of the crowd- 
faces that had no sympathy in them, for the 
people were all afraid for themselves, though the 
poor mangled sheep dog lay dead in the midst of 
his blood, and Drummer had been hurled into the 
dog-cart of the dog strangler. 

' It means a municipal regulation, my friend,' 
said the voice of an Englishman with a good 
influx of irony in it. ' Municipal regulations are 
amongst the blessings for which you good fellows 
fought.' 

But G-ualdro did not understand. 

' My dog did no harm,' he said piteously, as a 
low howl came from the covered cart. 

* You can get him in forty days, if you pay 
what is wanted,' said the guard coldly, and then 
turned away to collar an urchin who was throw- 
ing a wooden ball about. The cart moved on ; 
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Gualdro was left standing, the two little babies 
clinging to his knees. 

Then suddenly he caught them up and ran 
with them in his arms after the cart. 

* Stop, stop I Pray stop ! do have pity I ' he 
cried to them. * I am an old soldier ; I have 
fought in every battle, little and big: yes, I 
have; my poor Drummer — ^what is the matter 
with him ? G-ive him to me — ^give him to me ! ' 

But the dog-takers only laughed, and the cart 
was pushed on ; the men with the lassoes follow- 
ing, looking about the empty streets for dogs. 

' It is of no use running and praying,* said a 
beggar man who was limping by. ^They will 
not give him to you, no, not if it were ever so ; 
you go to the slaughter-house in the morning ; 
they will not have killed him ; not so soon.' 

* Killed him I ' echoed Gualdro. It hurt him 
as when at Custazza he had heard them say, 
* We are beaten I ' and it bewildered him as that 
had done. 

< It will be all right in the morning,' said the 
beggar, trying to console him. *Do not make 
these men angry, or they will knock him on the 
head ; ay, that they will.' 

* But the lady pays the tax for met * 
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« What has that got to do with it ? Every- 
body pays taxes; I at taxes don't give yon any 
right at all except to pay more of them. I am 
glad they cannot get them out of me,' said the 
beggar with a grin. 

Gualdro did not even hear. He ran panting 
after the cart, calling the men every bad name 
with which long years in barracks and in tent life 
could have stored his memory. But they went 
on out of his sight, throwing back to him as a 
last greeting a jeer and a curse. He was old and 
not very quick of foot, and they, out of sport or 
spite, or both, had gone forward at a trot, 
jolting the poor living burdens in their cart 
over the stones, regardless of the moans and 
howls within. 

' Gualdro had the two little children to carry ; 
they were still' crying; he stop|ed, his heart 
seeming to break at the thought of leaving 
Drummer in such hands as these — stopped and 
hushed the babies with a few half-conscious 
words, and wondered what on earth he could do. 
The evening was still young, but it was starless 
and extremely hot. The air, used as he was to it 
in its heat, seemed to suffocate him ; there was 
nothing he could do, except go back to his wife. 
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who would be alarmed at his absence, and then 
go out again or wait till morning broke. 

He went back, hurrying as much as his limbs 
stiff with age and rheumatism would allow him^ 
and mounted the stairs to his one little room, 
where the old woman lay on the borrowed bed. 
She made her little moan about his long absence 
and her own pain and infirmity, being a selfish 
soul, and much racked with ague and fever and 
all the woes of age. He tried to answer her 
cheerfully, though the tears were all in his 
throat, as he got the babies out of their few 
clothes, and laid them, half asleep, down on the 
sack and old rug that served them as a cradle. 

The eldest one, sleepy as she was, in her sleepi- 
ness kept sobbing and crying for To-to, which 
was all she could say of Drummer's name; he 
was used to lie close to them all night, and the 
child through her mist of sliunber was missing 
his broad, good-hmuoured face, and the good- 
night kiss of his rough tongue. 

^ Where is the dog ? ' asked the old woman 
from her bed. 

G-ualdro answered, as cheerfully as he could, 
* I have lost him ; I must go out and look.' 

^Lost him? Che, ohel' grumbled the old 
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woman. 'He knows the city as well as a 
Christian. He will come scratching at the door 
in a minute/ 

Giialdro could not speak. 

' I think I had better go and look,' he said, 
after a pause, while he gave his wife a little bread 
and a drink of water — ^there was nothing else in 
the chamber. 

He then went out and went across the town 
a long, long way, to the public slaughter-place. 
When he reached there it was shut for the night ; 
he could make no one hear. He was very weary, 
but he would not go away ; he walked to and fro, 
as in his earlier years he had paced to and fro 
when on guard in the long winter nights on the 
ice-cold plains of Lombardy, till some one that 
knew him spoke to him in the street, and said : 

< What is the use of doing that ? You cannot 
get your dog till dawn, when the gates will open 
for the beasts to come in off the railway. Q-o 
home and try and get some money, for without 
money, take my word, old Drummer will be as 
dead as a door-nail.' 

Gualdro went homeward again, in despair. 
Where could he get money? His ladies were 
away, and his General was dead. He had 
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nothing to sell, since the vsdUrt had taken all 
his pots and pans and his few sticks of furniture * 
and if he asked charity in the streets he would 
be arrested, because he had never been able to 
bring his pride down to get the official permission 
to b^ as a legalised pauper, which might, per- 
haps, if he had asked for it, have been accorded 
to him under Article 102, No. 8, of the Communal 
and Provincial Laws. 

He did not know what to do. 

He would have sold even his medals to have 
saved Drummer ; but they would have had the 
law on him even for that. He wandered uf 
and down, to and fro, in the street, finding the 
short night very long. He could hear the 
howling of the dogs in this miserable place, and 
he knew that one was the voice of his own old 
friend. 

He hung about there till morning broke — 
another sultry, heavy morning, with the sky a 
haze of white heat. The first wretched animals 
came in towards the slaughteivhouse : bullocks, 
footsore, and galled, and bruised, that, having 
toiled for years over the land at the plough and 
in the cart, were now brought to end their days 
there ; lambs, alive and quivering, hung in long 
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rows on to the wooden framework of waggons, 
their heads downward, their eyes starting; all 
the sad, terrible procession of sacrifice that enters 
every city at dawn to feed the human multitude 
that calls desert animals beasts of prey, went by 
him in the hazy, sickly daybreak. But he scarcely 
noticed them ; he only pressed forward in hope to 
save Drummer, It was still too early. He was 
pushed about amongst cross and sleepy underlings, 
and told to return at ten o'clock. It was then 
not five. Might he not see his dog ? he asked 
piteously. He was told sharply, no ; he must 
wait till he saw an Inspector. 

He went back to his room in Pignone. There 
was no one to do anything for his wife and the 
children except himself. He only told them that 
he could not find Drummer ; he could not bear 
to tell them the truth. The old wife began to 
sob, and the babies cried aloud. They wanted 
old Drummer ; where was Drummer. A rat had 
sat on the rug and frightened them all night. 
Go, get Drummer I 

Gualdro, with his heart half broken, did for 
them all that was needful, and warmed them a 
little weak coffee, and then went out again ; the 
neighbour who was a shrew promising to look 
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after them in his absence. All the many dwellers 
of the house were out cm the stairs, and were all 
talking of Drummer, and sorrowing for him. 
Some children were crying, and the men were 
cursing the G-overnment. 

These tyrannies of petty law in their wisdom 
hurt the authority of the State more with the 
populace than all the severity of a Draconian code 
against great offences. Petty laws may annoy, 
Lut can never harm the rich, for they can always 
evade them or purchase immunity ; but petty laws 
on the poor are as the horse-fly of the forests on 
the neck and on the eyelids of the horse. 

Were modem law-makers wise, they would 
make their laws as few, as brief, and as stem as 
the commands of the Decalogue. But then what 
would become of the Bureaucracy, and of all those 
hosts who live by the public as the fly by the 
horse? 

Gualdro, with all the eager, voluble, noisy 
sympathy of the Pignone pursuing him, went 
once more on his way to the slaughter-house yard. 
It was ten o'clock. He was told he must wait yet 
another hour. The Superintendent was busy. 
He waited the hour, not having broken his fast. 
The horrid smell of blood was in the air of the 
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place. He had not been faint before the sight of 
carnage or in the face of death, but here he felt 
sick and trembled. The neighbouring bells were 
all ringing ; it was a saint's day ; but within, the 
poor beasts were dying that the holy human race 
might be fed. 

At last some one in authority there said to 
him, *What do you want here?* The person 
spoke roughly; he was a rough, coarse man, whom 
the people called, for his brutality in his office, II 
Mastino. 

Gualdro told him his tale, his voice and his 
hand shaking with agitation and weakness. 

' May I not have my dog ? ' he said piteously, 
as he ended his narrative. ^ Here is the tax of 
the year ; all paid for him ; a lady paid it.' 

Mastino eyed the paper sharply, anxious to 
find it incorrect if possible. 

'That has nothing to do with it,' he said 
savagely. ' The dog is here for surveillance. 
You must pay twenty francs for his maintenance 
and fifteen for contravention of the law in having 
had him loose on tbe street.' 

* I will try I ' faltered Giialdro with dry lips 
and sinking heart. ' Oh, for the love of God let 
me see him I ' 

s 
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< You can see bim if you bring the money. 
But you cannot remove him till forty days.' 

* But what has he done ? ' 

' Do not answer me,' thundered the man in 
authority. ^ If you answer me I will put a brace 
of bullets through your cursed beast's head. You 
will find I am master here I ' 

For it is thus that the public which pays the 
taxes is answered by those who are its servants. 

* I^t me see him I ' stammered G-ualdro beside 
himself with pain. The man in authority turned 
on his heel. ^ Send that madman out of the yard,' 
said he to one of his miderUngs. 

The underling, who was more kindly of nature 
(for an Italian is always kind in small things 
when he is not changed into an impiegoto, a 
creature that is always insolent, cringing, venal 
or brutal according to the company he is in), 
touched the old soldier now upon the arm and 
spoke to him. 

* 0-0 and get the money, or you can do nothing 
here ; and if you provoke him, he will have your 
brute killed, ay, that for sure.' 

' But let me see him I ' pleaded Oualdro, two 
dow tears coming down bis old bronzed cheeks« 
The underling hesitated* 
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* Well, I will let you do that, though it will 
eost me my place if he ever know. Go out by 
that door and wait for me.' 

G-ualdro staggered out and waited ; it seemed 
to him ages before the man rejoined him. 

'He is out of the way/ the man whispered, at 
last returning. ' Gome, I will give you a glimpse 
of the dogs. Poor brutes I they get a hard time 
enough of it here.' 

Gualdro followed him through many winding 
ways to a low door in a passage ; the door opened 
into a narrow low dark cell, so dark that scarcely 
anything was visible except some eyeballs glaring 
in the gloom. But Grualdro heard a sound that 
made his heart leap; it was the wild, choked bark 
of Drummer. 

As his sight grew accustomed to the darkness 
he saw four dogs, two large, two small, chained 
in that infernal hole, with collars so tight that 
they could scarcely breathe, the chains passing 
from right to left so that they could not stir ; in 
torture that men now-a-days would not inflict on 
the vilest murderer that fouls the earth, yet to 
which they think nothing of condemning the 
innocent dumb beasts that have done no harm, and 
only ask to live io peace their simple humble lives. 
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^That is the way we wiseacres have of pre- 
▼entiiig dogs from going mad,' said the underling 
with a grin. 

Chualdro did not heed ; he had fidlen on hit 
knees by Drummer. Drummer was throttling 
himself in his frantio joy with efforts to get free 
to join his master. 

* And to think he has fought the Austrians I ' 
said G-ualdro with a sob in his throat. 

He was an old soldier, and not much given to 
passionate emotion at any time, but with hi9 
hands holding the dog's head to his breast he 
kissed him, he wept over him, he clung to him, 
he swore bitter furious oaths that surely would be 
pardoned like the oath of Uncle Toby, were there 
any angels in creation to hear. 

But the man behind him shook him by the 
shoulder and forced him up. * Come away if you 
would not ruin me and yourself, and get the dog 
killed too,' he said, not unkindly, but dragging 
him upward. * If Mastino should find us here he 
would put me out of the gates for ever, and shoot 
your poor beast or have him poisoned. Come.' 

* Wait quietly, my bambino ; wait in patience, 
my comrade, my good dear friend, my old Tarn- 
burinol' murmured Ghialdro in passionate fondness 
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to the dog, who crouched down obedient to his 
bidding, but shivered in his chains and moaned, 
while his four-footed companions in captivity 
howled in chorus with him, a choked wailing howl, 
for they were half-strangled by their fetters. 

Gualdro got out into the light of day once 
more, how he never knew; and staggered into 
the street. 

* And to think he has fought the Austrians ! * 
he said with a curse in his throat. 

* Go and get the money,' whispered the under- 
ling who had befriended him. 'They will not 
let him out, but perhaps they will let him live.' 

* Live in that hole I choked like that I ' 

^ It is the way we cure mad dogs,' said the 
other man, with a sardonic grin. 

* But he is not mad I ' 

* But he will be mad. A few days of darkness 
and chains will do it ; then we can kill him, or 
send him to the doctors to be cut up ; that is our 
way.' 

Gualdro groaned aloud. 

< devils incarnate I ' he yelled. ^ And the 
dog went through Solferino and Magenta, and 
was wounded at Gustozza, and fought Austrians 
tooth and claw — fought them himself 1' 
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< WeVe had heroes enough,' said the man with 
a fp^in. 'We want money now. Go find the 
money. Then perhaps you can get him — ^per- 
haps.' 

Gualdro went home ; his head swam, his limbs 
•hook; he was old and he had eaten nothing. 

He went home to his own old quarters, where 
the Law had cut down his jessamine tree, and the 
Law had taken the bed from under his wife ; the 
law of the land he had fought to free. 

He gathered the people about him on the rough 
yellow shores by the river where Drummer had used 
to sit and watch the outspread linen ; only the very 
poor people, the men filling the carts with sand, 
the men dipping their huge square nets in the 
water, the women washing clothes in the stream, 
the children playing under the sunburnt river 
wall. 

They all came round him as he staggered 
into the midst of them, his grey hair streaming 
back, his bronzed face looking black and ashen 
grey; for they saw that something grave had 
befallen him, and Italians are quick in sympathy, 
if they be not strong in action. 

In bitter words he told his tale. 

' And he fought the Austrians I ' he cried when 
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he had told it. ^ Tooth and olaw he fought them ; 
he has the marks of their powder and ball on 
him still ; he was a small thing at Solferino, but 
never did he flinch; he has been braver than men, 
and troer ; he fought the Austrians, aud he lies 
in chains. It is vile— vile — vile — chained there, 
and in the dark I a creature that has no sin ; and 
all over the land there goes the murderer or the 
robber, free to murder or rob again I It is vile — 
vile — vile I And in a few days he will be mad or 
dead. For how can I find the money they ask ? 
I would sell the medals they gave me — ay, I 
would sell them for the dog. But they would put 
me in prison for that. What can I do ? What 
canldo?* 

' You shall have all the money we have I ' the 
people cried. ' You are an old soldier, and were 
a brave one. You shall have aU the pence we 
can get. Yes, the law is vile. There is the free- 
dom you fought for, poor soul I But that was no 
fault of yours, no fault at all I * 

Then quickly vying one with another, they 
poured out all they had, diving in ragged trousers 
pockets and under rough torn skirts to find the 
little they all were worth. 

Close-fisted these people are and very narrow 
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in means, and Stenterello is their type on tbe 
popular stag^e, yet they can be capable of noble 
and generous moments. This was one. They 
were only poor boatmen and fishermen, washer- 
women and straw-pkdters, aud beggars some of 
them, yet was there not one that did not give ; 
scores of battered copper pieces and here and 
there a crumpled note of fifty centimes, and one 
little tiny child, a brown, curly, dirty cherub like 
Del Sarto's children, ran into the house and 
brought out a whole bright centime-bit that had 
been given her to buy a bunch of cherries. * Take 
iox poor To-to I ' she cried. < Take my money too 
forTo-tol* 

Then Qiialdro broke down and hid his face in 
his hands. Alas ! the money when counted only 
came up to fifteen francs ; there were not alto- 
gether forty people there on that sunburnt shore, 
and most of those who had given would be pinched 
of wine or of tobacco for the rest of the week 
themselves. It was only fifteen francs, when all 
was said and done that could be, and the little 
crowd stood wistfully eyeing the heap of metal with 
the little shining one-centime bit lying upper- 
most. 

* Perhaps they would let me have him for 
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that?' said Q-ualdro with doubt^ and yet with 
hope in his mind. 

* Surely they would, if you said you would pay 
all the rest. Everyone knows you are an honest 
man,' said one of the freshwater fishermen. 

Gualdro sighed wearily ; he doubted whether 
that was enough. 

' I will try,' he said, while the tears fell down 
his face. ^ The Saints and Our Lady reward you ; 
you have been very good to me.' 

Then he turned to return to where the dog 
was, not waiting to take bit or drop. 

' Bring To-to back I ' piped the little child 
who had given her centime-piece. 

Gualdro stooped, kissed her, and went. 

When he reached the slaughter-house and 
asked for the official who had the keys of life and 
death for the poor four-footed prisoners, they took 
him once more before the man whom the populace 
called II Mastino. The old soldier held out to 
him, trembling, the fifteen francs, the coppers 
filling his quivering hands* 

'My neighbours have helped me,' he said, 
* I could not get any more. It is fifteen francs. 
Would you take it and let me have him ? I mil 
work day and night to pay the rest \ I will go 
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without bread. Oh I for the love of Grod, do let 
me have him, the poor, poor innocent thing I ' 

The man whom they called U Mastino swore 
a fierce oath, and yelled to him, 'Out of the place, 
you beggar I If you say one word more, I wiU 
blow the brains out of your dog, and if one shot 
does not do for him he shall have two ; he shall 
have three I I am the master here/ 

Then he had Oualdro put out of the gates. 

The old man stood in the blazing sun, mute 
and blind as a statue is. No hope was left him ; 
nothing but a blank despair. 

A lady passed by half-an-hour later, and saw 
him still there. She was a stranger in the city, 
but she was struck by the strange look of the old 
soldier standing in the full sun, his eyes fixed on 
vacancy, his medals hanging on his rough blue 
shirt, his hands fidl of coins. 

She paused, touched his arm, and asked if he 
were ill. 

He drew his breath with effort, and stared 
upon her stupidly ; she spoke to him again, and 
he understood. 

He told her his tale. 

She was in haste, and could not wait there, 
but she read truth in every word he spoke, in 
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every line of his worn ashen face ; she drew out 
her purse, and poured thirty francs into his hand^ 
and bade him be of good hope. 

*With that you must get your dog. They 
cannot refuse you, surely. Cro in and show them 
you have all they ask.' 

Gnaldro listened bewildered and incredulous , 
then an immense joy broke in on him. 

< It is the Madonna herself that helps me, come 
in human guise I' he cried, and would have stooped 
and kissed the hem of her garment, but she was 
already gone with the summer light on her path. 
I Gualdro drew himself erect, smoothed out the 

notes, and with his pulses beating high and firm, 
knocked once more at the gates of the place of 
death. 

It was now full noon. 

* I have brought the money — ^all the money,' 
he shouted aloud. 'Now he is safe ; now he ii 
mine. I have all the money ! ' 

Everyone in the yard was sileut. 

• I have all the money,' he cried again. * Our 
Lady has come on earth in a woman's shape, a 
woman with fair hair. I have all the money. 
Dear sirs, take the money and give me my dog ; 
let me see my dog.' 
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The tynmt whom the populace called n 
Mastino came forward; he looked sullen, angij, 
and ashamed. 

^ Your dog is dead,' he said. 

•DeadI' 

The word rang through the yard &r above the 
lowing of cattle, the shrieks of swine, the bleating 
of lambs, the shouting of men. 

^ He choked himself with his chain ; it was an 
accident,* said the tyrant, and his £eu3e flushed 
with heavy rage ; he was safe in saying it ; who 
could prove that the dog had been poisoned? 

The teeth of Gualdro set; his eyes blazed 
with a fearful light; his face was dark and 
terrible as on a day of battle his foes had seen it. 

^ Bring out my dog,' he said. * Bring out my 
dog, living or dead.' 

Awe fell upon the people. 

* Show him the dog,' said the tyrant with a 
dull shame upon his sullen fietce. There was 
silence, and on it the heavy breathing of the old 
man sounded like the breathing of an ox that has 
been struck with the pole-axe but not killed. 

Then they brought the dog to his master. 
He was dead. 

His eyes protruded, his mouth foamed, his 
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body was swollen. Never more would Drummer 
sit on the sands by the river and watch the 
children play. 

Gualdro stooped, looked, kissed the poor dis- 
figured swollen body as he would have kissed a 
little dead child. Then he rose up, and with one 
mighty blow struck the tyrant who had killed his 
old comrade backward to the earth. 

As he did so he laughed aloud. 

<He fought the Austrians, he and II We 
fought for Freedom I ' 

And with those words he choked, and droppod 
down dead, by the side of his dead dog. 

The wise men who cut up dogs alive said he 
had died of heat apoplexy ; the people of Pignone 
knew better than that. 

The poison-swelled body of Drummer was 
thrown out to swell a manure heap ; the body of 
his master was cast into the common death-ditch 
of the poor of the city. The bedridden wife 
died very soon ; the little children, starving and 
miserable, were taken by people who had not 
bread enough to feed themselves. No one noticed, 
no one lamented ; an old soldier and a dog were 
missed a little while by a few people from the 
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sandy shore by the river, and one little child said 
often for a week, *Why did not To-to come 
back ? I gave my whole centime.' 

That was alL 

The old hero had had his rewaxdl 



BIRDS IN THE SNOW. 

Thebb was a very bard winter in the world. 
It was a hard winter everywhere, and the enow 
fell over land and sea so heavily, so blindingly, bo 
cootinually, that ships were wrecked, trains were 
blocked, posts were stopped, and traffic well-nigh 
came to an end in many of the districts even of 
SoutJiem England, and how much more so in the 
always oold bleak Noiih. Even down in Devon 
snow was deep and ice was thick— even in mild, 
moist Devon, where mostly in winter time the 
roses blow, and the south winds too, and all ii 
green at Yule. 

Some little people who lived at an old vicarage 
on the Dart river did not know what to make of 
it. None v& them, except Bay the eldest, who 
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was aeven yean old, had ever seen snow lie on the 
ground at all; he had, and knew all about it, 
because he had spent a Christmas-tide on the 
moon of the East Riding with his godmother* 
but his brothen and sisters, Kob and Tam, and 
Dickie and the little twins Susie and Nellie, never 
had seen the earth white in this way before, and 
they were very much delighted and very much 
alarmed, which is a state of mind that has ita 
pleasures at all ages, and its pains too. 

These six little mortals lived in a vicarage, 
and their father was the vicar, and mother, alas 
for them I they had none, for she had gone away 
into the sky (so they were told), when little Susie 
and Nellie came down from there on to earth. 
^ Perhaps it is the down off mamma's wings,' said 
little Bob) who could remember her very well, 
and cried for her still, when he saw the fine 
snow-flakes come fidling down through the air. 
' If she had wings, I am sure she would come to 
us,' said Bay, wistfully looking up. ^I don't 
believe she has wings ; I don't.' * But papa says 
she is an angel, and angels always have,' said Bob, 
who was very positive. ^ She would come to us if 
she could fly,' said Bay ; — ^ at least, if Grod would 
let her,' he added on reflection. * Don't you 
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think, if she said to Him, I want to kiss Bob and 
Say and Tammie because they miss it so, He 
wouldn't say no ? ' Bob thought a minute, theu 
said to his brother, ' Papa always says ^' No,'' so 
p'rhaps God does too.' 

• P'rhaps I ' sighed Bay with a tired voice. 

^ No ' was always said to them, and how much 
sorrow that means in the life of a child I 

The vicarage was an old long wooden house 
overrun with creepers, the very house to be a 
paradise for children and dogs, with all kinds 
of deep old casements and chimney-places, and 
comer cupboards and pannelled passages; the 
very place for twilight romps and firelit stories, 
for fim and play, and mirth and mischief* But 
fun and play, and mirth and mischief, were all a 
quartette frowned on at the vicarage, and though 
they crept in at times because they never can be 
wholly absent where six children are, yet they 
came in timidly and were in hiding for the most 
part, and never laughed out lustily or scampered 
about without fear. For a cold dark shadow was 
upon the house and the hearts of its children ; 
and this shadow viras that of their &ther. He 
was the vicar of the out-of-the-world parish of 
Ooldenrod, that lay on the banks of the Dart in 

T 
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a secluded pait of the county, as Herrick's did 
before him ; but he was in every way unlike that 
bright-hearted and genial country priest. Un- 
happily for his children, he was of a taciturn and 
gloomy nature, very mean too, and very harsh, 
and the sound of his heavy foot along the passages 
made Rob and Bay flee trembling, and the younger 
morsels cry. What little tenderness he had evei 
had was buried with his wife under the big green 
yews on the south side of the church, and the 
children were afraid of him ; sadly and terribly 
afraid. 

Their father was a very good man; that ia 
to say, he was very truthful, very honest, very 
laborious, never shrank from any duty however 
distasteful, and never indulged in any pleasure 
liowever tempting. But he was a stem man and 
rigid, and he was also very mean ; ^ close-fisted,' 
Eeziah called it. His parish was immense in 
extent, and very poor in what it rendered to him. 
There was scarcely a well-to-do person in it, and 
the vicar, though he had a snug sum in the county 
bank and was by no means straitened, lived like 
a very poor man too, from inclination rather than 
from necessity ; his thoughts were apt to be sordid, 
and his laws were apt to be harsh* 
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They were very happy very often indeed, 
because there were the old mossy orchards and 
the broad green meadows, and the hedges, and 
the woods, and the cattle, and the chickens, and 
the huge kitchen, where they could curl on the 
wooden settles, and eat their porridge, and hear 
wonderful tales from Keziah, who was cook, and 
nurse, and dairywoman, and housewife, all in one. 
Keziah loved them ; she had seen them all bom, 
and, when their mother had lain dying, had 
promised never to leave them, and she kept her 
word, though she was a buxom woman, much 
beloved, and might have married the rich miller 
that had the water-mill eight miles away down 
the river. But there were many things Keziah 
wished to do for them that she could not do, 
because she never disobeyed her master, and she 
had to give them water when she would have given 
them milk, and cold porridge when she would have 
given them hot bread, and was often ashamed at 
the darned and threadbare clothes in which she 
had to array their little bodies — * the children that 
ought to be the first in the parish I' she would say 
to herself. * It is good to be a saint, no doubt ; 
but it is bad to be a skinflint too.' For a skinflint 
she called her master, in the secrets of her souL 

t2 
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When the snow fell, she called him so more 
bitterly than ever. 

The snow made all the little people veiy cold, 
and she could not set big oaken logs and good 
cannel coal roaring with flame up all the chimneys, 
as she would have liked to do, and Ooldenrod 
grew very damp and chilly. 

* Bun out, my chicks, and get warm that way,' 
she said to them when the white covering that 
was so strange to them stretched over field and 
wold, and made the leafless trees and the swollen 
river look quite black against it. 

Bay and Bob were taught their lessons by 
^heir father in his study, a little dark, close place 
that was as terrible to them as if it had been 
a torture-chamber, for their acquaintance with 
letters was small and with the cane large, and 
their canings were always given them thercp 
But this morning they were free, for their father 
had been called, away to a dying parishioner on 
the other side of the big brown moor that shelved 
away from the edge of their orchards. So Bob 
and Ray ran out into the air and dragged their 
little brothers with them, and the babies even in 
their wooden cart, and romped about, and raced^ 
and slid^ and pelted, and danced, and made them- 
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Belves merry, as though no cane were lying on the 
study table, and no blurred copy-books waiting, 
grim and grimy. They played at sledging, of 
which they had some prints in Christmas papers, 
and made believe the babies were princesses; 
then they played at being Napoleon at Moscow, 
whose story Bay had just come to in their ^ Mark- 
ham's History,' and were so delighted with their 
marches and battles, and their own deaths and 
burials in the snow, that they never heard the 
one step which at all times sent a tremor of fear 
through them. The cold voice of the vicar clefl 
the cold air like a knife. 

' Are your lessons done ? ' 

Bob, who was burying Tammie in the snow, 
and Bay, who was carrying Dickie as a frost- 
bitten soldier of the Old Guard on his shoulders, 
both heard, and their innocent sport ceased as a 
dog's play ceases at the harsh crack of a whip* 

^J9 grown white as the snow, alone spoke* 

< We have done no lessons, papa.* 

* What have you done, then ? ' 

* We have been at play.' 

* Very well. Q-o into the study.* 

Bob began to cry, and Bay's lips quivered* 
They knew what the order meant. 
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'It was my fiuilty master, all mine,' cried 
Keziah, nmning out. But the vicar pat hex 
asdde. 

* You epoil the children, that is well known/ 
he said coldly. ' But the hoys are too old not to 
know their own duty.' 

Keziah spoke in vain ; the hoys were l»dden 
go to the study. 

' Whip only me, papa,' said Ray timidly, * only 
me, please, because, if I had stayed in, Bob would 
have stayed in too.' 

The vicar in his inmost soul recognised the 
generosity of the plea, and felt proud of his little 
son, but he did not seem to have heard it, and 
he gave both equal punishment upon the palms 
of their small sunburnt cold hands. Then they 
were shut in to do their lessons, with two hunches 
of dry bread instead of dinner. 

The vicar was a man who held discipline in 
high esteem and enforced it. 

They did their lessons, Ray quickly, Rob 
tardily, both watering the pages of primer and 
copy-book with scalding tears. Then they huddled 
together in the deep bay of the one narrow window 
to hear each other repeat what they bad had to 
learn by rote. The casement looked on the lawn 
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at the side of the house ; on the grass was a big 
old hawthorn-tree, and under the tree were 
huddled together, like themselves, scores of birds. 

•Do look at the birds,' says Eay. *How 
pluffed out they look and how dull, and all their 
feathers stick upright.* 

•They're cold,' said Bob thoughtfully, and 
added with fellow-feeling, as he heard the sound 
of dishes and knives and forks in the adjoining 
chamber : 

* P'rhaps they're hungry too.* 

•Hungry?' repeated Bay, who had never 
thought how birds lived. Then the colour flushed 
back into his little pale face, he jumped up, and 
upset all the lesson-books. 

• Of course they are hungry — ^how silly I am ! 
^the ground is frozen — they eat worms and seeds, 
and now they can't get any. Oh, the poor, poor, 
Tpoor little things I ' 

He jumped off the window-seat, got his dry 
bread, and jumped on again, threw open one of 
the leaded window-panes^ and crumbled up his 
bread and flung it out to the birds. Instantly 
they darted down, a motley little throng ; brown 
sparrows, grey linnets, speckled thrushes, chaf- 
finches with their variegated wings, three big 
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blackbirds, one tiny blue tomtit, and many robina. 
They were no longer dull; they hopped and 
pecked and fluttered and chirped to each other 
and ate in concert, and were very much better 
behaved than a famished crowd of human beings 
ever would have been. 

The great hawthorn-tree spread above them, 
glittering with icicles on every branch, the white 
hard smooth snow was beneath them, the bright- 
natured feathered things soon grew themselves 
again, and their merry chirping made the frosty 
air alive with Lieder ohne Worie^ as gaily as if 
the hawthorn-tree were in flower and they at work 
in it making their nests. Bob and Bay were in 
ecstasies ; they hung against the casement, pour- 
ing out showers of crumbs, laughing and half- 
crying in delight at their clever and wonderful 
discovery that the birds in the snow had been 
hungry. They never remembered that they would 
be very hungry themselves, for in their excite- 
ment and sympathy they had crumbled away both 
bits of bre^. They watched the little multitude 
eat every crumb, shake out their feathers and fly 
away. One robin flew up to the lower boughs of 
the hawthorn, and sang as if he were deputed by 
the rest to speak their common praise and thanks- 
giving. 
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*0h, how lovely I' cried Eay with clasped 
hands and caught breath. * Oh, how beautiful f 
Oh, how clever of you, Bob, to remember they 
were hungry/ 

* And me who isn't clever ; ' said Bob with a 
little chuckle of content. 

' What are you doing at the window, boys ? ' 
said their father's voice. 

All their joy ceased, and the robin flew away. 
Bob was the one this time to answer. 

* We gived our bread to the dicky-birds. It 
was me thought of it.' 

* All your bread?' 

* Yes, papa ; both bits.' 
The vicar fix>wned. 

^Then you may go hungry until your tea- 
time ; and remember that I will have no folly of 
the kind again. Keep your crusts for worthier 
objects. Birds are mere thieves. They steal 
fruit and grain ; and it is G-od's merciful pro- 
vision that frost should come to aid, amidst other 
of His means, in the destruction of their numbers. 
It is very impious to interfere with G-od's designs.' 

Bay's fieice grew very weary and peiplexed; 
Bob's very grave and resolute. 

< God kills birds?' Bob asked at last. 
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His father replied, * The firost God sends kiUs 
them — ^yes.* 

'I don't like God, then/ Bob said, after a little 
while. 

< Hush !' said Bay. ^Cbd isgood. Papa it 
is that makes some mi&take.' 

Their fietther grew grey with horror, and stony 
white with rage. Were these blasphemers his 
own children? 

They were once more punished alike. They 
were this time flogged instead of being caned, and 
their little stiff hands were set to ¥nite in large 
crooked characters, ^ Frost is a provision of nature, 
instituted by the mercy of God, to destroy the 
numbers of birds that devastate the autumn crops 
of farmers and destroy the buds of gardeners' 
summer fruits.' 

' It is not true,' said Bay between his teeth, 
as his hands travelled painfully over the long 
sentence. * I am quite sure it is not true.' 

* No, it isn't true,' said his echo. Bob, whose 
chubby, fat fingers could scarcely manage, at the 
best of times, to make a round 0, and now that 
they were numbed with cold could not do it any- 
how. ' I don't care for the farmers,' added Bob. 
* The farmers trap the bunnies ; that they do.' 
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Bay did not say anything ; his heart was too 
heavy for talk ; he had read in one of the story- 
books at his godmother's of a northern country 
where a sheaf of wheat is tied up above the door- 
way for the frozen birds in winter-time ; he wished 
they were in that country. He and Bob cried 
themselves to sleep that night, for their little 
bones were all aching, and both their hearts too. 

In the morning, when they got up, they ran 
to the window. It was scarcely light; a big 
white moon was just vanishing over the brown 
edge of the moor ; snow had fallen all night, the 
duck-pond was frozen over, the cold was great ; 
on the sill of their casement there lay a little dead 
bird. 

It was a young goldfinch. 

Bay choked all over as he saw it ; Bob's cheeks 
grew red with rage. 

* Oh, the poor, poor, poor little dear I * they 
sobbed together, and life seemed so dreadful to 
them both that they clung crying to one another. 
This hard, cold, white world in which God let the 
dickey-birds die — it frightened them as they had 
been frightened when they heard the sods beaten 
down above the grave where their mother's body 
was. 
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Bay looked up saddenly with a great light in 
his eyes. 

^ I will give the birds my breakfi^t, and papa 
may kill me I * 

* Me too,' said Bob, who would not be behind 
in any act or word, though his heart gave a 
terrible throb, for he was very hungry this chilly 
morning.' 

*It will hnrt to go without anything,^ he 
whispered ; * won't it hurt. Bay ? ' 

* Of course it will hurt,' said Bay, with scorn 
in his stead£Eist, shining eyes. * It hurt all the 
martyrs, but they did it.' 

Bob shut his little, firm, rosy mouthy and 
resolved to demur no more. 

Bay was always telling him about the martyrs, 
but Bob did not care much for them ; he cared 
more for the bunnies in the traps. 

^ Let us go,' said Bay ; and together, hand in 
hand, they trotted dovm the old dark, steep, oak 
stairs. 

The children always had their first meal in 
the kitchen, for the convenience of Keziah and 
the quietude of their &ther. They all sat round 
the deal table before the fire, the little ones in 
their high chairs, Bob and Bay on wooden stools. 
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For breakfast they had porridge sometimes ; 
this morning they had milk-and-water in their 
mugs, and bread, and Keziah for a treat added 
honey, ^ because it is so nigh Yule,' as she said^ 
for it was the twenty-third of December. 

Bay looked at the honey and bread, 

* Is it my own, this ? ' 

* Yes, dear,' said Keziah, wondering. 

^ I may eat it or not eat it as I like ? * 
*For sure, my dear. What big eyes you make, 
my Baidie, for nought.' 

Bay looked at his bread with a swelling heart. 
He had all the hunger of a seven-year-old country 
boy ; but he saw in his fancy all the birds of the 
world lying dying. He rose up and took his 
bread in his hands, and, with a glance at his 
brother, went to the kitchen door. Bob, with a 
tear rolling down each cheek, bravely grasped his 
bread and followed. Their nurse did not notice 
them, her back was turned as she fed the little 
twin girls. 

* Papa may kill us, but God won't be angry,' 
said Bay calmly, and never one of the martyrs he 
loved had felt more solemn and more sure. Then 
he began to crumble his bread and throw it out 
on the snow. 
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Bob took one big bite that he could not help, 
then valoronsly flung his away in large morsels. 

From a lattice above them the voice of their 
father thimdered. 

< I will have no such waste in my household. 
Disobedient and wicked children! is my word 
not law ? ' 

* He may kill me, I do not mind,' said Bay 
with a pale firm £eu^. 

Bob frowned and looked surly. 

^It isn't waste. It 'ud have been in our 
tummies, and now it's in the dick-birds'.' 

Meanwhile the feathered multitude of the old 
hawthorn-tree and all the hedges round, were 
flocking joyous round to share the alms. 

Their father's step came down the stairs in 
haste, and called Keziah. 

* Job Stevens has cut his hand ofif chopping 
furze ; he is at the point of death ; they have 
come for me this moment ; — ^take these children 
in, and lock them in the study ; they will have 
their chastisement when I return.' 

* Yes, your reverence,' said Keziah in amaze- 
ment. ^ But, sir — Job Stevens's is sixteen mile 
if one — and in the snow ^ 



<I must walk, of course,' said her master 
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hastily; ^no horse could get along. That is 
nothing. Lock these boys in, and do not let 
them out till I come back/ 

Then the vicar threw his cloak about him, 
and went out towards the moor in the teeth of 
the savage north wind. Bob and Bay stood 
motionless. 

Their nurse came out to them. 

* My darlings, you heard the orders that the 
master gave,' she said, with the water in her 
honest eyes. 

Bob threw his fat arms about her. 

* Yes, but he's gone, Nursie ; you won't lock 
us in?' 

Eeziah hesitated ; and kissed his curls. Bay's 
face changed from white to rosy red and then 
grew white again. 

* We must be locked in. Bob,' he said sadly, 
• We musn't get nurse blamed.' 

* Oh, the noble little lad you are, my Baidie I ' 
cried Keziah, and sobbed over him. So locked 
in they were. At one o'clock she brought them 
their dinners; and looked wistful and longing. 
' His reverence said not till he comes back,' she 
muttered, stroking Bay's hair. 

* Never mind, Nursie,' murmured Bay^ <we 
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do yei7 nice here. We've done our lessoxuf, and 
we can play.' 

' What's there to play with ? ' groaned Bob, 
who was lying on what he called his * tummy' 
underneath the table, 

* There's ourselves,' said Ray 

Eeziah locked them in, her heart more bitter 
against her master than ever it had been in all 
the years that would have been, but for the 
children, veiy joyless and veiy thankless. 

' Them's just cherubs, and he's a brute. He 
as drinks the blessed wine every sacrament-day^ 
and should know better I ' she muttered in her 
wrath. Had she been learned in hagiology, she 
would have wished that her master could swallow 
a spider in the holy wine like German St. Nar- 
bert, and be blessed with a beautiful spirit ever 
afterwards. 

The day wore slowly on; a snowy, blowing, 
boisterous day, dark and dreary. When twilight 
fell the vicar had not come back. 'There's 
reason in roasting eggs,' thought Eeziah. 'I 
must let 'em out now. 111 tell him as they've 
been in all day, and he knows as me ain't a one 
to fib.' 

So she let them out. Eob rushed with a 
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bouod and a shout down the passage ; Bay oame 
with a slow step, wondering if letting them out 
would get his nurse into trouble. 

'Master's rare late,' said the man who did 
odd jobs. ' Mappen he'll sleep at squire's ? ' 

'Ay, I shouldn't wonder that he do,' answered 
Keziah. The squire's was the biggest house at 
Tamsleigh, the village where the furze-cutter 
Job Stevens lay on his death-bed. 

'Sure he's staying at squire's, and a more 
natural thing than what he often do,' she thought, 
as she did the bolts and bars, and shut the 
shutters, and told the odd man that he had 
better sleep upon the premises, as master was away* 

No one felt anxious. The vicar had gone to 
Tamsleigh, and, seeing how bitter and wild the 
day was, had stayed to sleep at his old friend's : 
what more likely ? 

The children had a merry time while the 
snow fell and the winds blew; Keziah was a 
merry soul by nature, and had all kinds of funny 
stories, and, saying it was next but one to 
Christmas Eve, roasted apples for them, and 
stuck the apples full of cloves, and set them 
bobbing in a bowl of currant wine in the old 
game that Ben Jonson sings of in his oaroL 

U 
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It was quite late, quite eight o'clock, when 
the children went to bed. 

*' And please G-od take care of the birds in the 
snow. Amen,' said Ray at the close of his bed- 
side prayers. 

* Amen,' said Rob, winking and sleepy. 

No one was anxious at all that night, but 
when the morning came, and the noon passed, 
and their father had not returned, a great alarm 
spread itself from the servants to the children. 

The weather had become terrible. The snow 
fell perpetually, the air was very dark, the winds 
were very rough ; such a day had not been seen 
in Devon for over twenty years ; and away where 
the sea was, ships and barks were tossing in the 
snowstorm in sore periL 

^ Where can the master be?' said Eeziah in 
great perplexity. It would be impossible to stay 
at the squire's at Tamsleigh, for the morrow was 
Christmas-day, and what would the church be 
without its church service ? 

The parish was a very scattered one ; a few 
farms, a few cottages, with miles between each, 
spread over the moorland, and about the vicarage 
and church itself there were only a few poor 
houses; the only house of any importance was 
the squire's over at Tamsleigh. The few people, 
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however, who did dwell near came — dropping in 
as the short day wore itself on, and each had 
some darker suggestion, some ghostUer remem- 
brance than the last to offer in consolation. 

Say stood listening with big staitled eyes. 
He was happy because his nurse had given him a 
sieve-full of grain for the birds, yet he felt a dull 
sense of something dreadful being near. Bob 
sang, and raced, and shouted, and played at his 
pleasure; the terrible snowstorm had no terrors 
for him. 

* It is passing strange,' said Eeziah anxiously, 
and knew not what to do, for it was not weather 
to send man or beast over the moor, and the 
Vicar might only scold if she did send, supposing 
he was safe and well at Tamsleigh great hall: 
he always hated ^ a fuss.' 

She did not know what to do. 

But at twilight, or rather just as the black 
day was merging into the yet blacker night, and 
the mounds of snow were rising higher and 
higher against windows and door, there came a 
poor old pedlar who had struggled through the 
storm with his pack on his back, and was half 
frozen, and begged shelter. 

He was a man well known in the district. 
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They had him in and set him in the chimney* 
comer, and gave him mulled wine and the 
promise of a bed ; but scarce had he come to his 
full senses out of his cold and his Mght than he 
asked for the vicar, and when he heard that as 
yet the master of the house was not at home he 
got up in his agitation, though his limbs were all 
stiff as statues with rheumatism. 

' But I passed his reverence yester eve, coming 
for home above Tamsleigh,' he shouted. <The 
Lord save us I the Lord save us I Sure as I be a 
living soul, he's lost on the moor/ 

The few neighbours who were gathered in the 
kitchen screamed aloud, and the children listening 
grew pale. 

< Art' sure 'twas master ?' cried Keziah. 

^ Lord bless us, I be sure I ' reiterated the 
pedlar. * He gev me good-even and said as how 
he'd be here long afore me, but I struck aside to 
take some hooks and eyes and thread to Dame 
Carew as she'd ordered of me, and so we parted 
company, and I slep' at Carew's hut and come 
vn i' the mom. Lord save us I he's a dead man I' 

In the bustle and outcry that succeeded no 
one noticed the children for a few moments till 
Bob shrieked out, — 
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' fiaidie's dead too I * 

It was then seen that Bay had fainted. 

In a little while he was brought round, and 
opened his eyes bewilderingly. 

* Father wouldn't help the birds I' he mur- 
mured, and shuddered, and wept. 

Keziah, with more grief on her shoulders than 
she felt it right for one lone woman to have to 
bear, carried Bay up to his little bed, and I idding 
him not to fret so, because there was always hope, 
ran downstairs, stormed at the pedlar for having 
been such a fool as to speak so before the chil- 
dren, and then took counsel with her neighbours 
as to what was best to do. 

The men volunteered to go out in search, but 
there were only four or five of them, and two of 
them were very old. Still, out they went with 
their horn lanterns and their pick-axes, and the 
thick falling snow soon hid them fromisight. 

They thought of going up to the church-tower 
and ringing the two bells that were there ; but 
they reflected that it would be of no use, because 
the wind was so high that the bells could have 
no chance of being heard. So the men went 
out to search as best they could in the wild night, 
and their frightened women sat for the most part 
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in the kitchen of the vicarage, taking a strange 
and terrible pleasure in hearing the pedlar cry a 
hundred times, ' Lord save us I he's a dead man I' 
till Eeziah told him to go to bed for an old fool, 
which at last reluctantly he did. 

The women sat over the fire and sipped spiced 
wine, and told each other horrible tales of things 
their &thers and fore&thers had done or known, 
with many a ^ne says, says he,' occuning in 
their narrative. 

Keziah sat up by the bedside of Rob and Ray ; 
Rob slept, but Ray lay wide awake, and ever and 
again he shivered and moaned ; ^ Papa wouldn't 
help the birds — he wouldn't — and I know God 
was angry.' 

The long night wore away, the winds never 
ceasing to howl, the snow never ceasing to fall. 
At daybreak the men returned; having foimd 
nothing. They said they had searched all the 
moor for eight miles, but in real truth, though 
they did not know it, they had scarcely been a 
mile from home, having only gone round and 
round in a circle, not seeing where they were in 
the darkness. The morning broke grey and 
dreary; the snow fell still, but the winds 
dropped. Eeziah chose the yoimgest and 
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atrongest of the men, and bade him strive to get 
across to Tamsleigh. It was hard to do and an 
errand of danger, for the paths were all ob- 
literated and communication of every kind 
stopped, but the man was a bold young fellow 
and promised to do his best. 'Though as for 
that,' he muttered, * his reverence is a dead man 
if he's out all this freezin' night.' The other 
men went up to the church tower and set the 
bells tolling; the wind had fallen, and it was 
possible that in the more distant houses they 
might be heard and some help or some news 
come. 

It was now eleven o'clock in the morning, the 
hour at which the service of Christmas-day should 
have begim. The church was a little dark dismal 
place; here and there it had been brightened 
with a bit of holly or a bough of bearberry-tree ; 
the vicar did not approve such follies, and there 
was little done to relieve the bare stone walls, the 
square box of a pulpit, the tiny chancel dismal 
and damp as any dungeon. As the weather 
cleared a little the women dropped in, in their 
red cloaks, and made a glow in the darkness, but 
they did not stay, for the church was very cold, 
and it seemed more cold and horrible having no 
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prayer there on Christ's mom and the pastor 
maybe frozen dead in some snowdrift. 

At the vicarage Ke2dah tried in vain to read 
the morning service to the children by the kitchen 
fire ; her voice &ltered and their attention wan- 
dered. They were all grave and frightened, even 
the twin babies, and Bay sat in the window-seat 
with his face pressed against the glass, quite 
silent. The look of the boy frightened his nurse 
almost more than the loss of her master. 

* He do take things to heart so,' she said to 
herself, with a sigh. 

It was of no use to try and read ; she closed 
the big black prayer-book, and let the startled 
parishioners come in ; some of them had plodded 
many miles over the snow not to miss the blessing 
of the Christmas prayer, and they found the church 
empty and the vicar absent. All were sure that 
he was dead ; surer yet, when a man, at great risk 
to himself, came over from Tamsleigh Great 
House to say the squire trusted that his reverence 
had reached home safely* 

• Didn't I tell ye truth, ye unbelievin' Jews ? * 
said the pedlar, who enjoyed his own importance 
as a sharer in this terrible history. 

There could be no doubt now. The vicar had 
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left Tamsleigh, refusing all the squire's offers, and 
had set forth to walk home. 

Everyone there knew that he must have lost 
his way, and in all likelihood perished, 

*It do come like a judgment,' whispered 
Keziah to a friend out of the children's hearing. 
' Ay, it do. He scolded and punished them dear 
little souls just for feeding the frozen-out birds I 
And now — ^now he know himself what it is — death 
in the snow.' 

Bob began to cry because the women were 
crying and he was frightened. Bay never shed a 
tear nor said a word ; he only thought to himself 
with an unutterable horror, ' God was angry I ' 

Christmas morning began to pass away. The 
beef lay unroasted ; the pudding, that had been 
in its pot all night, boiled madly unnoticed ; the 
bells of the church tolled without ceasing. Folks 
began to come in from the outlying parts of the 
parish as the skies cleared and the frost made the 
snow passable. They all brought terrible tales of 
the past day and night ; of sheep fix)zen to death, 
of carts blocked, of travellers lost, of horses killed, 
of boys drowned by the splitting ice, and of ham- 
lets shut off firom each other. It was even 
rumoured that the great train from London^ 
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twenty miles away, was standing still all tbe 
night with its freight of passengers nnable to 
move, and that some of them had been frozen to 
death. 

Eeziah listened with a beating heart to all 
these histories ; it was now three o'clock ; she had 
put away the Christmas dinner and fed the chil- 
dren on milk porridge, and kept them quiet 
round her. There was no love in them to agitate 
their little souls for their missing father, but the 
sense of some great calamity around weighed on 
them and kept them still and frightened. Bay 
was mute, %nd scarcely moved. 

By four it was once more quite dark. The 
villagers hung about, cowed and afraid like the 
children. Christmas-day was passing and there 
had been no service in the church. It seemed to 
them a thing so terrible that the sin of it would 
lie on them for ever. 

All the hushed whitened moor was without a 
sound; the safely-folded sheep bleated now and 
then, and the cattle lowed in the byre ; that was 
all ; otherwise, a silence like that of death en- 
wrapped the village and the church, and the 
people dared not speak above their voices. All at 
once Keziah rose and took the two little girls, one 
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OD each of her own strong arms, with their woollen 
hoods pulled over their flaxen heads. 

* Christ's Day must not go by without a prayer 
said in His church,' she said to the folks in her 
kitchen. * Let us go and pray there for master. 
^Twill save the day from heathendom.' 

She went out into the deepening gloom, into 
the air that was bitter still, but quite windless. 
Followed by the children, she went over the snow 
under the dark boughs of the trees to the church 
door, and entered it, the women going behind her 
with lanterns under their cloaks. They set down 
their lanterns in the middle of the aisle, and the 
light made a little pale glow on the tombstones 
that formed the pavement. Keziah kneeled down 
and prayed aloud, and the voices of the people 
echoed hers ; when her prayers had ceased and all 
was silent, the little fiednt tones of Say stole 
through the stillness : 

* Gh)d, please do not be angiy any more be- 
cause papa made a mistake ; he did not mean to 
be crueL Please save the sheep and the birds 
and save him. Please do not be angry any 
more.' 

Then his own little voice died away in a sob^ 
and all the women kneeling there in the cold and 
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the dark wept too. Solemnly, as they had entered, 
they left the church ; some one had said, * Let na 
aing a psalm,' but no one eould sing ; their hearts 
were too full, for all their men were out on the 
moors, and who oould tell what might chance 
there? Then Keziah on her threshold turned 
and said to her neighbours : 

'Now thank ye all kindly, but go to your 
homes. G-ossiping is bad at such a time as this. 
For me I will keep by the hearth with the chil- 
dren. The Lord succour their father I ' 

The women were moved at the seriousness of 
a woman always mirthful and neighbourly, and 
each went quietly to her own cottage. She her- 
self went home, as she had said that she should, 
and the little boys gathered about her knees, and 
the little girls slept in her arms. Night once 
more began to fall over the world of snow. In 
the inner kitchen the old pedlar and an old 
labourer, too aged to go out and assist to search, 
were talking low over their ale of storms that they 
had known forty long years before. 

Keziah had shut no shutters; she had lit 
candles and put them against each casement so 
that by chance the light might assist her master 
if he were able to find his homeward way. 
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* Loxd help them all, poor souls I ' she thought, 
rocking the babies in her arms, and thinking of 
the ships at sea, of the travellers on the moor, of 
the sheep lost on the Tors, and the truns blocked 
in the snow. 

Say, with his hands clasped about his little 
naked legs, sat and gazed into the fire, his eyes 
wide open, his mouth parted. 'Pray do not 
make me go to bed,' he said once; ^pray do 
not.' 

So when she put the others to sleep she let 
him sit up with her by the fire. * Why won't you 
go to bed, my dear?' she asked him, as the 
cuckoo clock told nine of the night. 

Bay shuddered. 

' In my bed, last night, when I did sleep, I 
saw papa dead in the snow, and God's birds 
covering him with leaves. I should see it again 
now.' 

' Ah, my poor child I * 

He leaned his head against her, and they sat 
in the chimney comer together. 

The cuckoo called ten o'clock. 

There was a sound of voices outside the ho^ise, 
the shuffling of men's feet in the crisp snow ; the 
dog barked outaide. the flash of torches flared red 
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on the lattices. Bay and his nurse sprang np and 
mshed to the door and forced it open. The men 
were bearing a litter, and the foremost of them 
cried out, * Little master, it 's your father. We've 
done a good Christmas night's work. Nay, nay, 
he 's not dead ; never fear ! ' 

Bay rushed out into the snow. 

For many moments all was confusion; then 
the men laid the shutter gently down before the 
fire, and taking ofif the wraps strown over him, 
showed Bay the motionless form of his &ther, 
whose eyes unclosed, and whose grey lips feebly 
murmured, — 

< My little boy, do not be a&aid.* 

Bay burst into tears, and kissed his father as 
he had never dared to kiss him in his life. 

Setting out to walk homewards from Tams- 
leigh, he had crossed half the moor in safety, in 
the teeth of the blinding snow, then as darkness 
fell had missed his way and had wandered so &i 
and become so exhausted by the wind and the 
bitter air that he had lost all power of even 
guessing where he was, and so had grown feebler 
and blinder at each step, and had staggered for 
shelter into a hollow place made by some rocks 
and trees ; there he had sat down, wrapping hin^ 
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Helf in his cloak, and trusting the dawn would 
break. But the fury of the storm had uprooted 
some of the trees and loosened some of the 
boulders; with a roar as of thunder the huge 
stones and the oak that grew with them had fallen 
across the entrance of his shelter, and barred him 
in, a prisoner. There, half-frozen, famished, 
miserable, he had passed the night of Christmas- 
eve and the wild day of Yule itself, while his 
people were searching for him east and -west, north 
and south, and his little son was praying to Grod 
* not to be angry.' He had resisted the longing 
to sleep that came over him, knowing such sleep 
fatal; but he had given himself up for lost, 
hemmea in by the impassable barrier of the &llen 
oaks and the rocks, and knowing well that none 
could see him or hear his voice, shout as he would 
over the desolate moor. 

Death was very near him ; and in its awful 
presence he regretted many things and repented 
many. He thought of his poor little children 
with shame and sorrow, and he remembered how 
he had struck the child for its charity to the birds 
— ^for the alms of bread that now he would have 
thanked Heaven for himself I When the sound 
of the searchers coming over the snow was borne 
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to his ear, and the cries of his own dog — the dog 
he had often chained and often beaten I — brought 
them to his hiding-place, and with ropes let down 
to him from above they dragged him up into the 
starlit whitened world, the stern vicar was no 
stronger than his little son ; he swooned away. 

He had been imprisoned in the snow for thirty 
hours. 

As he lay in the warmth of his own hearth, 
with the firelight dancing on the light curls of 
Bay, he opened his feeble arms to the child. 

* My boy, I have been cruel to you. Forgive 
me. Since my life has been spared, I will try 
to make it a blessing to you and to your 
brothers.' 

< And the birds ? ' whispered Bay. 

His father smiled. 

'You shall hang a sheaf of com out every 
winter, as they do in the Sweden of your story- 
books. I know now what it is — to die in the 
snow.' 

Bay laid his head upon his fiather's breast, and 
was happy. 

When the morning, which was cloudless, came, 
he had his sheaf of wheat, and hung it above the 
door, and all the birds flocked to it, fluttering and 
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chirping in little multitudes, the bold bright 
robins foremost. 

' Crod did hear me when I asked him not to 
be angry any more,' said Ray^, and Bob said, ^ Me 
too I asked Him.' 

And hand in hand they looked up at the broad 
blue sky. 
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IW3 



Crown 8vo. cloth, ts. each. 
Social England under the Re- 
gency. With 90 Illustrations. 

Florizel's Folly 1 The Story of Georgr 
IV. and Mrs. Fitzhkrbkrt. With 13 
lUustrations. 



CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



Bl BLIOTH EGA ROMAN IC A— 

(coMiinued). 

f6-28. Alfiwd d« MaMet x Comedies et 

ProTerbcB : La Nuit vinitienne ; 

Andti del Sarto ; Les Caprices dc 

Marianne; Fantaslo; Onnebadlae 

pas avec I'amour. 
99. Oomeillc: Horace. 
S0-31. IXuite: Divina CoramedU III. : 

Pnradiso. 
32-74. Prevoitt Manon T^escaut. 
35-36. CEavrefl da Maftra Fran^olfl 

Villon. 
37-39- OulUexndeCaitFo: Lat Mcce^ 

dades del Cid, I.. II, 

40. Dante x La Vita Nuova. 

41-44. CfOPYanCaax Cinco Novelai ejem- 
plarrs. 

45. CanxottBX Os Lusladaa: Canto V., 
VI., VII. 

46L Moli^rex L'Avare. 
47. Patrapoax I Trionfi. 
4S-49. Boooaooiox Decameron: Tcrza 
giornata. 

50. Oomellla: CInna. 



BIERCE (AMBROSE).— In the 

Midst of Life. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. bd, ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 

BILL NYE'S Comic History of 

the Unltoa States. With 146 filnsts. 
by P. Opper, Crown 8vo, cloth. 3*. 6t/. 

BINDL0S5 (HAROLD), Novds by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. each. 

The Conoession-Hantani. 
The Mistress of Bonaventafa. 
Pairentr y's Danghteg. 

A Sover of Wheat. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3^. 6d. 
Alnslle'a Jn-Ja. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d, ; picture cloth, flat back. 25. 



BLAKE (WILLIAM), The Poet- 
ical Works of. Edited by E. J. Elus. 
In 2 Vols., each with Photogravure 
Frontispiece, small demy Svo, buckram, 
I2S. net ; halMeather, 15;. net 

The Seal Blake ; A Portrait Biography 
by E. J. Ellis. With 13 lUustrations.: 
Demy Svo. buckram, 12*. net. 

William Blake : A Critical Study by 
A. C. SWINBURNE. With a Portrait. 
Crown Svo, buckram, 6;. net. 

William Blake X Etchings from his 
Works (8 Steel Plates and 2 Lithographs) 
by W. B. Scott. Colombier foUo, half- 
cloth, J 25. 6d. net 

BLUNDELL'S Worthies, 1604- 

1904. By M. L. Banks, MJL With 10 
Illustrats. Demy Svo, doth, 7*. 6rf. net. 



BOCCACCIO.— The Decameron. 

with a Portrait Pott Svo, cloth, gilt 
top, u. net ; leather, gilt edges, 3*.- net. 



BODiGNCMcD., K.C.% Books by. 
Dora Myrl, the Z«ady Deteotlire« 

Cr. Svo, c L 3s. 6<i. ; picture c L, flat back, aj, 

Ci^own Svo, cloth. 35, td, eadu 
Bhlllelatfh and Shamrock. 
Pateey the Omadann. 

BOUROET (PAUL).— A Living 

Ue. Translated by John Db Vilusr!^ 
Crown Svo. cloth, 35. W. 



BOYD.— A Versailles Christmas- 
tide. By Mary Stuart Boyd. With 
53 IllustH. by A. S. Boyd. Fcap, 4to, cl.. 6*. 



BOYLE (F.), Works by. Post 

Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Ohronlolas of No-Man*B Iiand. 
Camp Notes. | Savage Ufe. 



BRAND (JOHN).— Observations 

on Popular Antiquities. With the 
Additions of Sir Henut EdAAS, Crown 
Svo, cloth, y.&i. 

BRAYSH AW (J. DODSWORTH). 

— Slum silhouettes: Sturiesof London 
Life. Crown Svo. cloth, 3^. 6d. 



BREWER'S (Rev. Dr.) Diction- 

aries. Crown Svo. cloth, 35. 6d. each. 
ThoRaader'sHandbook ofFamoua 

Names In Fiction, Allusions, 

Referoncea, Proverbs, Plots, 

Stories, and Poems. 
A Dictionary of KUraolea t Imitative, 

Kcaltstic, and Dogmatic. 



BREWSTER (Sir DAVID). 

Works by. Post Svo, cloth, 4^. 6d. each. 
More Worlds than One: Creed of 

Philosopher, Hope of Christian. Plates. 
The Martyrs of Science: Galileo, 

TYCHO liUAHE. and Keplkr. 

Letters on Natural Ma|(lc. With 

numerous Illustrations. 



BRIGHT (FLORENCE).— A Qirl 

Capitalist. Crown Svo cloth, 6s. 

BRILLAT-SAVARIN. —Gastro- 
nomy as a Fine Art. Translatt-d by 
R. E. Anderson. Post Svo. halfcl.^ aj. 



BRYDEN (H. A.).-An Exiled 

Scot. With Frontispiece by J. s. 
Crompton, R.I. Crown Svo, cloth, jj. 6d. 



BRYDGES (HAROLD). — Uncle 

5am at Home. With 91 lUusts. Post 
Svo, lllust boards. 2s. ; cothlimo. 2s.f)d. 



BURGESS (GELETT) and WILL 

IRWIN. — Tbe Picaroons: A San 
Francisco Nifirbt's Botertalnment. 

Crown Svo, cloi h. $s. 6d. 



BURNS (ROBERT) The Cot- 
ter's Satarday Night. With Il!ustra> 
tions by A. S. Boyd. !• cap, 4to, cl., 6s. net 



BURTON (ROBERT). — The 

Anatomy ol Melancholy. Witb a 
Photoftravore Frontispiece. Demy 99% 
cloth, ys. 6d, 



Ill ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 



BUCHANAN (ROBERT), Poems 

iind Novels by* 
Vtio Complete Poatloal Vorks of 
Robert Buchanan, 2 Vols., crown 
8vO) buckram, with Portrait Froatiapiece 
to each v olame, izg. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3^ . td, each ; post 8vo, 

Ulustratea boar4s, 2t. each. 
Tbe Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. 
Ood and the Man. With 11 Illustra- 
tions by F. Barnard. 
Xiady KUpatrick. 
The Martyrdom of MadellnSi 
Love Me for Sver. 
Annan Water. | Foztflove Manor. 
The New Abelard. | Rachel Dene. 
Matt: A Story of a Caravan. 

The Master of the Mlna, 
The Heir of Linne. 
Voman and the Ma n> 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. each. 
Red and liSThlte Heather. 
Androm eda. 

Pqpitlar Editions, medium 8vo, 6d, each. 
The Shadow of the Sword* 
God and the Man. 
Fozgloire M anor. 

The Charlatan. By Robert Buchanan 
and H i£N KY AI URRAY. Crown Svo, cloth, 
with Frontispiece by T. H. Robinson. 
3^. 6d. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2*. 



CARRUTH (HAYDEN).— The Ad- 

yentnres of Jones. With 17 Illustrat'ns. 
Fcap. 8vo. picture cover, is. ; cloth, 15. 6rf. 



CHAMBERS (ROBERT W.)f 
stories of Paris Life by. 
The King in Yellow. Crown 8yo, 

cloth, 3?. 6d. ; fcap. Svo, cloth Vimp,2s.6d, 
In the Quarter. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2 j.6<i. 



CHAPMAN'S (GEORGE) Works. 

Vol. I., Plays Complete, including the 
Doubtful Ones. — Vol. II., Poems and 
Minor Translations, with Essay by A. C 
Swinburne,— Vol. III., Translations of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. Three Vols., 
crown Svo. cloth, $$. 6d. each. 



CAINB (HALL). Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 31. 6d. each ; post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 25. each; cloth limp, 
3; . 6d. each. 

The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 

Also Library Editions of the three novels, 
crown Svo, cloth. 6s. each ; Cheap POPU- 
LAR Editions, medium Svo.portraitcover, 
6d. each ; and the Fine Paper Edition 
of The Deemster, pott Svo. cloth, 
gilt top, 2*. net ; leather, gilt edges, 3*. net 

CAMERON (V. LOVETT).-The 
Cruise of the * Black i>rlnce' 
Privateer. Cr. Svo, cioth, with 2 Illus-> 
trations by P. Macnab, 3*. 6d. ; post Svo, 
picture boards, 2s. 



CHAUCER for Children: A Gol- 
den Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. With 
8 Coloured Plates .and 30 Woodcuts. 
Crown 4to. cloth, 3*. 6d. 
Chaucer for Schools. With the Story 
of his Times and his Work. By Mrs. 
H. R. Haweis. Demy Svo, cloth. 2j. 6<i. 



CHESNEY (WEATHERBY). — 

The Cable-man. Crown Svo, cloth, 6*. 



CAMPBELL (A. GODRIC). — 

Fleur- de- Camp; a Daughter of 
France. Ciovvn Hvo, cloth. 6.y. 

CAPTAIN COIGNET, Soldier 

of the Empire. Edited by Loredan 
Larchey, and Translated by Mrs. Carey. 
With 100 Illusts. Cr. Svo. cloth, 3^. 6d, 

CARLYLE (THOMAS).— On the 

Choice of Books. Post Svo. cloth, tj. 6-i. 



CHESS, The Laws and Practice 

of. With an Analysis of the Openings. 
By Howard Staunton. Edited by 
R, B. WORMALD. Crown Svo, cloth, 5x. 

The Minor Tactics of Chess : A 
Treatise on the Deployment of the 
Forces in obedience to Strategic Principle. 
By F. K. Young and E. C. Howell. 
Fcap Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Hastings Chess Tournament* 
The Authorised Account of the 230 Games 
played Aug.-Sept., 1895. V/ilh Annota- 
tions by PlLLSBURY, Lasker, Tarrasch, 
Steinitz, Schiffers, Teichmann, Bar- 
DELEBEN; Blackburne, Gunsbbrq, 
Tinsley, Mason, and Albin ; Biographi- 
cal Sketches, and 22 Portraits. Edited by 
H. F. Cheshire. Crown Svo. cloth, 5*. 



CHILD-LOVER'S CALENDAR 

(THE). With Col'd Illusts. by Amelia 
Bauerl^ i6mo, coloured boards, is. net. 



CLARE (AUSTIN), Stories by. 
For the Love of a Lass. Post Svo, 

illustrated boards, 2s. 
By the Rise of the River. Crown 

Svo, clot h. $s- td. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6s, each. 
The Tideniray. 
Randal of Randalholme. 



CARROLL (LEWIS).— Alice in 

Wonderland. With 12 Coloured and 
manj Line Illustrations by Millicent 
Sowerbt. Large crown Svo, cloth gilt, 
5j. net (Published on Oct. i, by special 
arrangement with Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co.) 



CLIVE (Mrs. ARCHER), Novels 

hy. Post Svo, cloth, 3^. 6d. each ; illus- 
trated boards, 2s. each. 

Paul Ferroll. 

Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Vifa. 



CLODD (EDWARD). — Myths 

and Dreams. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d, 



COLLIiNS (J. CHURTON, M.A.), 

Books by. Cr. Svo, cloth, 3;. 6<;. each. 
Illustrations of Tennysottt 
Jonathan Swift. 
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DEAKIN (DOROTHEA), Stories 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 64, each. 
The Poet and the Pierrot. 
The Pr inceaa A th e Kltc h en»m ald. 

DE OUERIN IMAURICE), the 

Joarnel of a ith a Memoir by Saints- 
Be uve. Fcap. 8vo, half-cloth, z s. 6d. 

DE~MAlSTRE (XAVIER).— A 

Journey Round ny Room. Transl. 
H KNRY Attwklu Post 8vo, cloth, 2S. td. 



DEMILLE (JAMES).— AStrange 

Manuscript found In a Copper 
Cyliniler. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 19 
Illustrations by Gilbert GauL, 31. 6tf. ; 

post Svo. illustrated boards. 2s. 



DEVONSHIRE SCENERY, The 

History of. By Arthur W. Claydkx, 
M.A. with IIlua.Deniy 8vo.c',^jo.?66f. net. 
Devonahlpe : its Moorlands, 
Btrcama and Coasts. By Lad> 
Rosalind Noktiicote, With Illustra- 
tions in Three Colours by F. J. WiDGERY. 
Lari^c fcp. 4to, cloth, 20^. net: a few 
Special Copies, with mounted plates, 
bound in parchment, 42t. [Preparinf[. 



DEWAR (T. R.). — A Ramble 

Round the Qlobe. With 220 Illustra 
tions. Crown «vo, cloth, 'js. dd. 



DICKEN5 (CHARLES), The 

Speeches of. Edited and Annotated 
by K. H. Shepherd. With a Portrait. 
Pott Svo, cloth. 2s. net ; leather, 3*. net. 
She Pocket Charles Dickens : beini; 
Favourite Passages chosen by ALFRED 
H. Hyatt. i6rao, cloth, gilt top, ai. net ; 
leather, pilt top. 3.?. net 



DICTIONARIES. 
The Reader's Handbook of 

Famous Names In Fiction, 

Allusions. References, Pro* 

verbs,Plots, 8corie8,and Poems. 

By Kev. E. C. BKJiWER, LL.D. Crown 

Svo, cloth, 3J. td. 
A Dictionary of Mir,^les, 

Imitative, Kealistic, and Dogmauc. By 

Rev. E. C. BREWER, LL.D. Crown Svo, 

cloth. 3^. 6d. 
Familiar Allusions. By William A. 

and CHARLES G. WHEELER. Demy Svo, 

cloth, 75. td. net. 
Familiar Short Ba?7infa of Great 

Men. With Historical and Explanatory 
Notes by Samuel A. Bent, A.M. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 75. td. 

The Slang Dictionary : Etymological. 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 6j. f)d. 

Vords, Facts, and Phrases: A 
Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By Eliezer 
Edwards. Crown Svo. cloth. 3.9. td 



DILKE (Sir CHARLE5, M.P.). 
—The British Empire. Crown Svo, 

buckram. 3.?. 6^/. 



DOBSON (W. T.).- Poetical In- 
S:enuitie8 and Eccentricities. Post 
Svo, cloth, zs. td. 



DOBSON (AUSTIN), Works bv. 
Thomas Bewick and his JPupils. 

With 95 lUusts. Sq. Svo. oioth, jj. Ui. 

Crown Svo. buckram, 6«. each. 

Four Frenchwomen* With Foui 
Portraits. 

Bitfhteenth Century Vltfnettos. 
In Three Series, each ts. ; also Five- 
paper Editions of the Thrkb Series. 
pott 8vo, cloth, 2r. net each ; leather, 
3i. net each. 

A Paladin of Philanthropy, and 
other Papers. With 2 Iiiusirations, 

Side-walk Studies. With 5 lllusts. 



DONOVAN (DICK), Detective 

stories by. Post Svo, illustrated 
boards, 25. each ; clotli, zs. 6d. eacli. 

Caaght at Last. 

In tbo Grip of the Iiawi 

Link by Link. 

From Information Beoelvad* 

Suspicion Aroused* 

Riddles Read. 

Tracked to Doom. 

Crown Svo, cU 35. 0^. each ; picture d., 
flat back, 2s. each : post Svo. illustrated 
boards, 2.;. each : cloth limp. 25. td.tZ!c\u 

The Man from Manohester. 

The Myst ery of Jamaic a Terrace* 
Crown 8vo. cloib. 35. td. each. 

Deacon Brodie : or, Behind the Mask. 

Tyler Tat lock, Private Detective. 
Cr. Svo, cl., 31. td. ea. :!pict. cl., flat bk.« a*. ea« 

The Records of Ylnoent Trill. 

Tales of Terror. 

Crown Svo, clotli, 34. td, each : post Svo. 
illustrated lioards, 2«. each; cloth limp, 
zt. td. each 

Chronicles of Michael Danevitoh. 

A Detective's Triumphs. 

Traok<Ki and Taken. 

Vho Poisoned Hetty Duncan? 

Crown Svo, picture cloth, flat bade, aj. each ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2«. each; clolb 
limp, 2s. td* each. 

Wanted I 

The Man-Hunter. 

Dark Deeds. Crown Svo. doth limp, 
2X. td. ; picture cloth, flat back, 2s, 



DOWLINQ (RICHARD). — Old 

Corcoran's Money. Cr. Svo, cU 3^. td. 



DRAMATISTS, THE OLD. 

Edited by CoU CUNNtNGHAki. Cr. Svo, 
cloth, with Portra'ts. 3f. td. per Vol. 

Ben Jonson*s Works. With Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, and a Btt>- 
gr^hical Memoir by WiLLZAU QlFFORO. 
Three Vols. 

Chapman's Works. Three Vols. Vol. 
I. contains the Plays complete ; Vol. II„ 
Poems and Minor Translations, with an 
Essay by A. C. Swinburne; Vol. Ill, 
Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Marlowe's Works. One Vol. 

Massinger'B Plays. From GiFroRDl 
Text. One Vol 



Ill ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 



DOYLE (A. CONAN).-The Firm 

of qirdleatone. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3^. M. 



DUMPY BOOKS (The) for 

Children. F^oy. ^2mo. cloth. r«. net efl. 

1. The Flamp, The Jlmellovatov, 

and Tlie Scnool-boy's Appren- 

tioe. By E. V. LUCAS. 

9« Hv8. Tarnep'B Cautionary 

BtovleB. 
S. The Bad Family. By Mrs. 

Fknwick. 
•• Tlie Btopy of Utile Black 

Sambo. By Helen Bannerman. 

Illustrated in colours. 
•. The Bonntlfttl Lady. By Thomas 

Cobb. 

7. A Flower Book. Illustrated in 
colours bv Nellie Benson. 

8. The Pink Knight. By J. R. Mon 
SELL. Illustrated in colours. 

0. The Little Clown. By Thomas 
Cobb. 

10. AHoveeBook. By Mart Tourtel. 
Illustrated in colours. 

11. Little People: an Alphabet. By 
Henry Mayer and T. W. H. Ckosland. 
Illustrated tn colours. 

18. A Dog Book. By Ethel Bicenbll. 

With Pictures in colours by Carton 

Moore Park. 
13. The Adventuree of Samnel 

and Sellna. By Jean C. Archer. 

Illustrated in colours. 

If. The Little Girl LoBt. By Eleanor 
Raper. 

18. Dolliee. By Richard Hunter. 
IllU"4trated in colours by RuTH COBB. 

16. The Bad Mrs. Ginger. By Honor 
C. Apple I on I llustraitd in colours. 

17. Peter Plpep*s Practical Prln- 
Cf plee. Illustrated in colours. 

18. Little Whlce Barbara. By 
Elea.nor March. Illustrated in colours. 

20. TowlookB and his Wooden 
Horse. By Alice M. Appleto.v. 
Ill us. in colours by Honor C, Appleton. 

21. Three Little Foxes. By Mary 
TOUKTBL Illustrated in colours. 

88. The Old Man's Bag. By T. W. 
H. Crosland lllus bv I. R. Monsell. 

83. Three Little Gobllna. By M. 
G. Taggart Illustrated in colours. 

81. Dumpy Proverbs. By Honor 
C. Applkton. Illustrated in colours. 

25. More Dollies By RrcHARo Hun- 
ter, lllus, in colours by Ruth Cobb. 

86. Little Yellow Wang-Io. By M. 
C. Bell. Illustrated in coiours. 

87. Plain Jane. Text by G M.Geoxgb. 
Illustrated in colours by G. M. C. Fry. 

88. The Sooty Man. By E. B. 
MACKINNON and Eden Coybbe. IUus. 

29. FlBhywinkle. By Jean C.Archer. 
Iihistiated m colours. 

80. Rosallna. Illustrate^Ia colours by 
JEAK C. Archer. 

81. Sammy and the Snarlywlnk. 
Illustrated in colours by Lena and Nor- 
man Ault. 

. Irene's OhrlBtmas Party. By 
Richard Hunter. Ilius. by Ruth Corb. 



DUMPY BOOKS-coniinuid. 

841. The Little Soldier Book. By 

i ESSIE Pope. Illustrated in colours by 
Iexry Mayer. 
85. The Dutch Doll's Ditties. By 

C. Aubrey Moore. 
3a Ten Little Mlgger Boyi. By 
Nora Case. ' 

87. Humpty Dumpty's Little S#n. 

By Helen R. Cross. 



DUNCAN (5ARA JEANNETTE, 

Books by. Cr. 8vo, cloth, js. 6d. each. 
A Social Departure. with xiz 

Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. " 
An American Girl in London. 

With 80 Illustrations by F. H.Townsknd. 
The Simple Adventures of a 

Memsa hib. With 37 Il lustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3?. 0,i. each. 
A Daughter of To- Day. 
Vernon' s Aunt. With 47 Illnstratioiy i. 

DUTT(R0ME5M C.).~-En$rlan<l 

and India: Progress during One 
Hundred Years. Crown 8vo, cloth, 24. 



DYSON (EDWARD). — In the 

Roaring Fifties. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



EARLY ENGLISH POETS. 

Edited by Rev. A. B. Grosart, D.D. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. per Volume. 
Fletcher's (Giles) Poems. One Vol. 
Davles' (Sir John) Complete 

Poetical Works. Two Vols. 



EDWARDE5 (Mrs. ANNIE), 

Novels by. 
A Point of Honour. Post 8yO| 

illustrated boards, zs. 
Archie Lovell. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

3J. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, zy. 
A Plaster Saint. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6rf. 



EDWARDS (ELIHZER). Words, 

Pacts, and Htarases: A Dictionary of 
Curious, Quaint, and 0^t-of-the<Way 
Matters. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3J. 6d , 

EOERTON (Rev. J. C^T^^ 
Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 

With Four Illusts. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5j. 

EQQLESTON (EDWARD).— 

Ro xy. Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, zs. 

ELBE (LOUIS). — Future Life 

In the Light of Ancient Wisdom 
and Modern Science. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 6*. net. 



ENGLISHMAN (An) In Paris: 

Recollections of Louis Philippe and the 
Empire. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3*. 6d. 



ENGLISHMAN'S HOUSE, The: 

A Practical Guide for Selecting or Building 
a House. By C. J. Richardson. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 534 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3*. 6d. 



EYES, Our: How to Preserve 

Them. By JOHN BROWNING. Crowe 
8vo. cloth, IS. 
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GOLDEN TREASURY of 

' Thouffbt, The: A Dictionary of Quo- 
tations from the Best Authors* By 
Thbooorb Taylor. Cr. 8vo, cl., sj. 6d, 



QOODMAN (B. J.)— The Pate of 

Herbert Wayne* Cr. 8vo. cl.. 3i. ()d. 



GORDON (SAMUEL). — The 
- Perry of Fate : a Tale of Ruaaian 
Jewry. Crowo 8vo, cloth, 61. 

GORE (J. ELLARD, P.R.A.S.). 

—The Stellar Heavena: an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Stan and 
Nebulae. Crown 8vo. c'oth. 2s. net 
Crown 8vo. cioUi, (m. each, 
Btudiea tn Astvonomy. With 8 

plates. 
Astponomloal Baaaya, Historical 
and Descriptive. With 6 plates. 



GRACE (ALFRED A.).— Tales 
of a Dying Race. Cr. 8vo, d., 3 «. td. 



GREEKS AND ROMANS, The 

Life of the, described from Antique 
Monuments. By ERNST GuHL and W. 
KONER. Edited by Dr. F. HUBFFSR. 
With 545 Illusts. Demy 8vo, cL, 73. td. 



GREEN (ANNA KATHARINE), 

Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. each. 
The MiUlonaipe Baby. 
The Amethyat Box. 
The Woman in the Aloove^ 



GREENWOOD (JAMES).— The 

Prisoner in the Dock. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3f. 6d. 



GREY (Sir GEORGE). —The 
Romance of a Proconsul. By James 
Milne. Crown 8vo, buclcram, ts. 



GRIFFITH (CECIL).— Corinthia 

Marazion. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. td. 



GRIFFITHS (Major A.).— No. 99^ 

and Blue Blood. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 

GUNTER (A. CLAVERING).-A 
Florida Enchantment. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 3^. td. 

GUTTENBERG (VIOLET), 

Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6*. each. 
Neither Jevr nov Greek. 
The Power of the Paimiat. 



GYP. — CLOCLO. Translated by 

Nora M. Statham. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3*. 6rf. 



HABBERTON (JOHN).— Helen's 

Babies. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and eo Illustration by Eva Koos. Fcap. 

4to. cloth, 6f . 



HAIR, The: Its Treatment in 

Health, Weakness, and Disease. 

Translated from the German of Dr. J, 
PZNCUS. Crown 8vo, Ji. ; doth, If. td. 



HAKE (Dr. T. GORDON), Poems 

by. Crown 8Vo, doth, 61. each. 

Noinr Bymbola. 
Le^enda of the Morrovr. 
The Berpent Play. 

Haiden Boataay. Small 4(0, cloth, 8j, 
HALL (Mrs. 5. C.).— Sketches 

of Irish Character. With Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood by Cruik- 
SHANK, Maclisb, GILBERT, and Harvet. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 71. 6d, 



HALL (OWEN), Novels by. 

The Track of a Storm* Crown 8yo, 
picture cloth, flat back, is, 

Jetaam. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 6d, 

Crown 8vo, doth. 6s. each. 
Bureka. I Hernando. 



HALLIDAY (ANDREW).— 

Every-day Papers. Post 8?o, Ului- 
tratea boards, 2s. 



HAMILTON (COSMO), Stories 
by. 
The Glamour of the Impossible; 
and Through a Keykole. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 3f . td. 

Nature's Yatfabond, fto« Crown 8to, 

cloth, ts. 



HANDWRITING, The Phllo* 

sophy off. With over 100 Facumiles. 
By Don Felix db Salamanca. Post 
8vo, half-cloth, 2s. td. 

HARDY (IZA DUFFUS), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, dotli, 6s. each. 
The Iiesser SSviL 
Man, W^oman, and Fata. 
A Butterfly. 



HARDY (TH0MA5). — Under 

the Qreenwood Tree. Post 8vo, cloth, 
3«. tdr, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth 
limp, 2s. td. Also the FINE Paper 
Edition, pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 25. net ; 
leather, gilt edges, 3«. net ; and the CBRAP 
Edition, medium 8vo, td. 



HARKINS (E. F.).— The Schem. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 6j;. 



era. 



HARRIS (JOEL CHANDLER), 
Books by. 
Uncle Bemus. With 9 Coloured and 
50 other Illustrations by J. A. Shepherd. 
Pott 8vo, doth gilt, 6*. 

Nlghta with Uncle Remus. With 

8 Coloured and 50 otuer Illustrations by 
J. A. ShgpUERD. Imperial t6mo, cloth, t$. 



naat^ 
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HARTE'S (BRET) Collected 

Works. LIBRARY EDITION, in Ten 
Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, 65. each. 
Vol I. Complete Poetical avd 
^ Dramatic Works, With Port. 
^ JI. The Luck of Roaring Camp— 
Bohemian Papers—American 
^ Legends. 
III. Tales of the Argonauts- 
Eastern Sketches. 
„ IV. Gabriel Conroy. 
^ V. Stories — Condensed Novels. 
„ VI. Tales of the Pacific Slope. 
„ VII. TalesofthePacificSlope— II. 
With Portrait by John Pettik. 
„ VIII. Tales of Pine and Cypress. 
H IX. Buckeye and CHAin?ARKL. 
X. Tales of Trail and Town. 



n 



JSret Hax*te'B Choice Works In Prose 
and Verse. With Portrait and 40 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3.?. 6d. 

Bret Harta*8 Poetical Works, in- 
cluding Some Later Verses. Crown 
8vo, buckram, 45. td. 

In a Hollow of tlia Hills; Crown 
8vo. picture cloth, fl U back, 2s. 

Condenfied Novels. (Two Series i.i 
One Volume.) Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
aj. net ; leather, gilt edges, 31. net. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6*. each. 
On the Old Trail. 
Under the Redwoods. 
From Sandhill to Pine. 
Stories in Ll^t and Shadow. 
Mr. Jack Hamlin's Mediation. 
Trent's Trust. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3* . 6d. each : post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 2s. eacL 
Gabriel Conroy. 
A Waif of the Plains. With do lUus- 

trations by Stanley L. Wood. 
A Ward of the Golden Gate. With 

59 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 

CrownSvo, cloth, 3*.6d each. 
Busy. With 2 Illusts. bv J. A. CHRISTIE. 
The Bell-Ringer of Antfel's, &c. 

With 39 lUusfs. by Dudley Hardy, &c. 
Clarence : A Story of the American War. 

WI th 8 lUustralions by A. JLT-E Goodman. 
Barker's Iiuck, &c. With 39 illustra- 
tions by A. Forestier, Paul Hardy, &c. 
Pevli'S Ford, &c. With Frontispiece, 
The Crusade of the * XCxcelsior.' 

With Frontis. by J. Bernard Partridge. 
Three Partners; or, The Bi{{ 

Strike on Heavy Tree Hill. 

With 8 Illustrations bv J. GULICH. 
Tales of Trail and Town. With 

Frontispiece bv G. P. Jacomb HoOD, 
Condensed Novels. New Series. 

Crown 8va cloth, 35. td. each ; picture doth, 
Bat back. 2s. each. 
A Sappho of Green Sprintfs. 
Colonel Starbottle's Client. 
A Prot6g6e of Jack Hamlin's. 

With numerous Illustrations. 
Bally Dows, &c With 47 Illostiatlons 
by VV. D. Almond and others. 



HARTE {BRBT)-continued. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2,s, each. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp, and 
Sensation Novels Condensed. 
(Also in picture cloth at same price.) 
An Heiress of Red Dotf. 
The Ijuck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories. 

Post 8vo, illus. bds., zs. each; cloth, 2*. td. each. 
Flip. I A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

Marnja. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6rf.j post 
8vo, picture boards, zs. ; cloth limp, 2s. td. 

HAWEIS (Mrs. H. R.). Books by. 

The Art of Beauty. With Coloured 
Frontis. and 91 lUusts. Sq. 8vo, cloth, 65. 

The Art of Decoration. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 74 Illustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, cloth, 6i. 

The Art of Dress. With 32 Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, I*. : cloth, 15. td. 

Chaucer for Schools. With Frontis- 
piece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. td, 

Chaucer for Children. With 8 
Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. 
Crown 4to, cloth, 35. 6^. 

HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.).— Amerl- 

can Humorists: Washington 
Irving, Ouver Wendell Holmes, 
James Russell Lowell, Artemus 
Ward, Mark Twain, and Bret Harts. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6^. 



HAWTHORNE (JULIAN), 

Novels by. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3*. td, 
each ; post 8vo. Illustrated boards, as. each. 

Garth. L ^iliOQ Quentin. 

Fortune's Fool. | Dust. Four Illusts. 

Beatrix Randolph- With Four Illusts. 

D. Poindexter's JDlsappearanoe. 

The Speo tre of the Ca mera. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. td, each. 

Sebastian Strome. 

Liove — or a Name. 

Miss Cadogna. Post Svo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 



HEALY (CHRIS), Books by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. 6*. each. 
Confessions of a Joomalist. 
Hiirs of Reuben, 
Mara. ^ 

The Endless Heritage. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 35. td. ^___^ 



HELPS (Sir ARTHUR), Books 

by. Pi>st 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6rf. each. 
Animals and their Masters. 
Social P ressure. 

Ivan de Biron. Crown 8vo, cloth 
35, 6(i. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2j. 

HENTY (O. A.), Novels by. 
Rujub, the Juggler. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
with 8 Illustrations by S. L. Wood. Sj. ; 
post 8vo. cloth, 35. dd. ; illu st. boards, at. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. A<t each. 
The Queen's Cup. ' 
Dorothy's Double. 
Colonel Thorndyke'i Secrafe* 
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HENDERSON (ISAAC).-At:atha 

P&)i:e. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3^. 6d. 

HERMAN (HENRY).-A Leading 

Lady. r<>*t 8vo, cloth, 21. 6d,' 



HILL (HEADON).— Zambra the 

Detective. Crowo 8vo, cloth, $g. td, ; 
picture cloth, flat back, w. 



HILL (JOHN), Works by. 
Trsason-Felony* Post 8vo, Uluatrated 

boards, 2s. 
The Common Jbioettov. Crown 

Svo, cloth, 3J. td. 



HINKSON (H. A.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, ds. each. 
Fan Fitstfepald. | Silk and Bteol. 



HOEY (Mrs. CASHED. — The 

Lover's Creed. Crown, Svo, cloth, 
3J. 6d, ; post Svo. illustrated boards, 2s, 



HOFFMANN (PROFESSOR).— 

KInjr Koko. A ^^a^;ic story. With 25 
Illustrations. Crown IWo .cloth, is. net 



HOLIDAY, Where to go for a. 

By E. P. SHOLL, Sir H. Maxwell, John 
Watson, Jane Barlow, Mary Lovstt 
Cameron, Justin H. McCarthy. Paul 
Lange, J. W. (iRAiiAM, J. H. Salter, 
Phcebb Allen, S, j. PiECKErr, L. Rivers 
Vine, and C. F. Gordon Ccmming. 
Crown Svo, cloth, is. td. 



HOLMESfOLIVER WENDELL), 

Books by. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. GORDON- 
THOMSON. Post Svo, cloth limp, 2*. 6d. 
Also the Fine Paper Edition, pott Svo. 
cloth, gilt top, 2j. net.} leather, j;ilt edges. 
Ss. net. Another Edition. post Svo, cloth, 25. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table and The Ppofessor at the 
Breakfast-Table. In one vol., post 
Svo, half-cloth, 25. 



HOOD'S (THOMAS) Choice 
Works In Prose and Verse. With 
Life of the Author, Portrait, and 20c 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. 



HOOK'S (THEODORE) Choice 

tiamorous Works; including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns, 
Hoaxes. With Life and Frontispiece. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3;. td. 



HORNIMAN (ROY), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth. 6s. each. 
Bellamy the Magnificent. 
Lord Ca mmarlelgh'a S ecret. 

Israel Ranks Crown &yo, cloth, 3f. 6d. 



HORNUNO (E. W.), Novels by. 

The Shadow of theRopa. Crown 

8vo, cloih , 3J. td. , 

Crown Svo, cloth. t)s. each. 
Stla^aree. | A Thief In the Night. 

HUGO (VICTOR),— The Outlaw 

of Iceland. Translated by Sir Gilbert 
Campbell. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d. 



HUME (FERGUS), Novels by. 

The Lady From Novrhere. Cr. 8vo, 

cloth, -^s. 6d.; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 

The Millionaire Mystery. Crown 

Svo. cloth, 3J. 6d. 
The Wheeling Lltfht. Crown Q70, 

cloth, gilt top. Us. 



HUNQERFORD (Mrs.), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. 6d. each ; 
post Svo, llUutratcd boards, ai. each; 
cloth limp, XT. 6d. each. 

The Professor's Experiment. 

Nora Crelna. 

Lady Vemer'e Fli^t. 

Lady Patty. . | Peter's VTIfa. 

The Red-House Mystery. 

An Unsatisfactory Loirer. 

April's Lady. 

A Maiden All Forlorn. 

The Three Graces. 

A Mental Struggle. 

Marvel. | A Modexn Clvca. 

In Durance Vile. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 
An Anxious Moment. 
A Point of Conscience. 
The Coming of Chloe. | LoYioe. 



HUNT'S (LEIGH) Essays: A 

Tale for a Chimney Comer, ^c. 

Ed. by E. Oluer. Post Svo, half-cl. 2s» 



HUNT (Mrs, ALFRED), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo. cloth, 34. 6d. each ; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, is. each. 

The Leaden Casket. 

Self-Condemned. 

That Ot her Person. 

Mrs. Juliet. Crown Svo, cloth, $s. 6d, 



HOPKINS (TIG HE), Novels by. 

For Fre edom. Crown Sv o, cloth, 65. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. each. 
*TiBizt Love and Duty. 
The Incomplete Adventurer. 
The Nutfents of Carriconna. 
Nell HaStenden. With 8 illustrations. 

HORNE (R. HENGI5T).~Orlon^ 

With Portrait, Crown Svo, cloth, js. 



HUTCHINSON (W. M.) —Hints 

on Colt-Breakinis:. With 25 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HYATT (A. H.).— The Charm of 

London: An Anttaolosy. Pott 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2s, nttf' leather^ fiUt 
edges, 35. net 

INDOOR PAUPERS; By One op 

TiXKM. Crown Svo, is. ; cloth, is, td. 
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KING'S CLASSICS (The). 

General E<iil(ir, Professor 1. GoLLASCZ 
Litt.D. Printed on lai<i paper, )6niu 
each with Frontispiece, gilt top. Qa;ir 
ter bound grev boards or red cioth. 
If. tti. net each ; quarter vellum, cloih 
sides, 2f. 6d. net each; three>quartei 
vellum, 5 1. net e ft ob. 

Volunte$ now in dmrse 0/ fuhlication: 

85t Wlno, Women, and Song: 

Medieval I^ntiu Students' Songs. Trans 
lated itilo English, with an Introductiim. 
by JOHV ADDIMQTON SYUOKDSi, With 
Frontispiece. 

88, 37. Oeortfe Pattla's Petite Pal- 
lace of Fettle his Pleaeore. 

3 vols. 

aa Walpole'a Castle of Otranto. 

By Sir Walter bcoiT. With Intro- 
duction and Preface by Miss Spurgron. 
39. The Royal Poets of Bn gland. 
Original Puems by English Kings and 
other Koyal and Noble Persoas, col- 
lected i!i5d edited by W, Bailey 

KUMPLINO. 

«0. Blv Tliomae Move's Utopia. 

Edited by KauKKT Stekle, P.SJ^ 

ftLfCtaauoer's Legend of Good 

Women. In Modern English, with 
Notes and Introduction by Professor 
W. W. Skbat. 

«2. Swift's Battle of the Books. 

Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 

A. GUTHKELGH. 

43. Slp William TempTe*s Bssay 
on Gardens, with other Gapo- 
lean Bssays on Gardens. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by A 
Forbes Sieveking, F.S.iV. 

«. The Four Last Things, by Sir 

Thomas More; together with A 
Spiritual Consolation and 
other Treatises, by John Fisher 
iiishop of Rochester. Edited by Daniel 
O'Connor. 

«5. The Song of Roland. Translated 
from the old French by Mrs.CROSLAND 
With Introduction by Prof. Brandin. 

46. Dante's Vita Nnova. The 

Italian text, with Dante G. Rossetti's 
translation on the opposite page. With 
Introduction and Notes by Prof H 
Oelsner. ' ■ "• 

ITtChauoer's Prologue and 

?*J?vf .^®*"f".' .^"^^^odern English, 
with Notes and Introduction bv Prof 
W. W. Skeat. ^ • 

48.-fChaucer's Parliament of 
Birds and House of Fame. In 

modern English, with Notes and Intro- 
duction by Prof. W. W. Skeat. 

49. Mrs. Gaskell's Granford. With 
Introduction by R. Brimley (ohnson. 

50. Pearl. An English Poem of the 
Fourteenth Century. Edited, with a 
Modem Rendering and an Introduction 
by Professor I. GollaNcz. ' 



KING'S CLASSICS {Thty-coniinued. 
51, 52. Klng*s Letters. Volumes III. 

and IV. Newly edited from the originaii 

by Robert Steele. F.S.A, 
53. The English Correspondence 

of Saint Boniface. Translated 

and edited, with an Introductory Sketch 

of the Lite of St. Boniface, by £. J. 

Kylib, M.A. 
54, 65. The Bssays of Hlla. Edited, 

with Notes. Introduction, ftc, by 

Thomas Seccohbe, m .A. 

Summary List of othtr Volumes in the Serie% 
for details of which see Special Prospectus, 

I. The Love of Books CTb'« Phi lob! bl ion). 

X *Six Drnnias of GMlderon (FltaQenild'a 

Traaslatino). i Douhle vol.i 
a CbroDicle (if Joe«Un of firakclond. 
4. 1 he Life of Sir Thumas More. 
&. Etkon UABilike. 
& King4' Letters : Alfred to the eomlog ot 

the Tnd<irs. 
T. Kings' Letters : From the Tadora to the 

Luve Letters of Henry VITI. 
8. tChnucer's Knight's Tale (I'rof. Bkhat). 
Ik tCh&ucer'sMsn of Lsw'hT&Ih (Prof.BEXAT). 

10. ♦Olmacer's Prioress's Tale CProf . Bkxat), 

11. The Koni&Dce of Fulke Firswa.rine. 

12. Tlie Story of Cuoirt and Pfsyche. 

13. Bvclyn's Life of Margaret Godolphla. 

14. Ksrly Lives of Dante. 

15. The Falstaff Letters. 

J6- Folonias. By EnwAftD FiTzGxaALO. 

17. MedisBval Lore* 

lA. The Vision of Piers the Plowman (Prol 

Ski AT). 
19 The Gull's Horobook. 
90. *Tbe Nun's llule^ or Ancren Elwle. (Double 

vol.). 
n. Tbe-Memolrs of Robert Gary. Xarl of Kbn- 

inuQtb. 
21 Early Lives of 0harleina.9iie. 
U. CIrero'8 ' Frieodshiiv' 'Old Age^' ftB4 

'ScipiosDreanu' 
t4 ewordsworth's Prelude. (Doable voL) 
S3. TUe Defence of Guen<^v<are. 
36. 37. Browning's Men and Women. 
s& Poe'A Poems. 
29. 8hske<»p«ire'i Sormetu. 
8a George Eliot's Silas Hamcr. 
8L Goldsmith's Vicar of Wnkefleld. 
:i2. Charles Iteade's Peg Wofllngton. 
83. The nonsehold of Sir Tbumaa Mor& 
U. Sapptio : One Hundred Lyrics. By Bliss 

Oarvax. 
• Numbers s, SQ, and 34 are Doable YoIomeR 
and Double Price. 

t Tbe ChHucer Vols, may also bo had In atlS 
pai^er covers at la each. 

KINO'5 LIBRARY POLIOS 

(The}. 
Tbe MirroQF of Vertae In World- 
ly Greatnes, or The Life of Sir 
Thomas More, Knl^t* By his 

son-m-law, William Roper, ioj. 6J. 
net. (Seven copies of this volume alone' 
remain, and arc not to be sold apart from 
^ets.) 

Bikon Basllike,the Portraloture 
of His Sacred Majestic in hla 
Solitudes and 8afferlntfa« 
Fxlited by Edward Aluack. F.SJL 
£1 IS. net. 

Shakespeare's Ovid, belBtf 
Arthur Ooldln^s Translation 
of the Metamorphoses. £diied 
by W. H. D. KOUSE, Lilt.D, ;^x n,, td, 
net. 
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KING'S LIBRARY FOLIOS 

'ilht)—continutd, 

Wuh Percy Folio of Old Bngllsh 

BailadB and Romances. Jbcited 

by the General Editok. In four 
vohimes at £a 4J. the set. (Volumes I. 
ano II. Issued ; III. at Press ; IV. in 
Preparation.) 

'•»• Noxa. — Seven complete sets of the above 
folios remain for sale* Price, per set, 
£7 17s. 5d nrt. 



LANE (EDWARD WILLIAM). 
—The Thousand and One Nights, 

commonly called in England TllQ 
Arabian Nights' Bntertaln- 
ments. Translated from the Arabic 
and illustrated by many hundred Engrav> 
ings from Designs by Harvey. Edited by 
E. S. Poole. With Preface by Stanley 
Lane-Poole. 3 Vols., 8vo, cl„ 22s. td. 



KINQ'5 LIBRARY QUART05 

(Thc^. 
TJho Alchemist. By Ben Jonson. 

Edited by H. C. Hart. Ss- net ; Japan- 
ese vellum, £1 IS. net. 
The Gall's Hornbook. By Thomas 

Dekkkr. Edived by K. B. McKerrow. 

SJ. net ; Japanese vellum, 105. td, net. 
The Beggar's Opera. By John Gay. 

Edited by HAMiLTo.v MacLeod. 5*. 

net ; Japanese vellum, 105. td. net. 



KIPLINQ PRIMER (A). Includ- 

ing Biographical and Critical Chapters, 
an Index to Mr. Kip'ing's principal 
Writings, a&d Bibliographies. By F. L. 
Knowles. With Two Portraits. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3*. td. 



KNIQHT (WILLIAM and 

EDWARDS — The Patient's Vade 
Mecnm: How to (let Most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, II. td. 



LAMB'S (CHARLES) Complete 

Works in Prose and Verse, including 
• Poetry for Children ' and ' Prince Dorus.' 
Edited by R. H. Shepherd. With 2 
Portraits and Facsimile of the ' Essay on 
Koast Pig.' Crown 8vo (botli Series), 
cloth, 3^. td. 

The Basays of Blia (both Series). Post 
8vo, halt-cloth, 25. — Also the Fine Paper 
Edition, pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2*. net : 
leather, gilt edges, 3*. net. 

lilttle Essays : Sketches and Characters 
by CiLUtLES Lamb, selected from his 
Letters by Percy Fitzgerald. Post 
8vo, cloth, u. td. 

The Dramatic Bssays of Charles 
I«amb. With Introduction and Notes 
by Brander Maithews. and Steel-platf 
Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, half-cloth, 2s. td. 



LAMBERT (QEORQE). — The 

President of Boravla. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 35. td. 

LANDOR (WALTER SAVAGE). 
—Citation and ISxamination of 
William Shalcespearc, &c., befort 
Sir Thomas Lucy, touciiing Deer-stea inj:. 
19th September, 15S2 : and A Confer 
ence of Master Gdmund 
Spenser with the Eailof Easex, touch 
ing the state of Ireland, 1595. Fcap. 8vo, 
haLf-Rozburghe, 2s, td. 



LARWOOD (JACOB), Books by. 
Anecdotes of the Clergy. PostSvo, 

half-cloth, 2s, 
Theatrical Anecdotes. Post 8vo, 

cloth, 2s. td, 
Hn monr of th e Iiaiar . Post8vo.cl.,2j. 

LEES (D. NEVrLE).— Tuscan 

Feasts and Tuscan Friends. With 
12 Illustrations, Laige crown 8to, cloth, 
5*. net. 



LEHMANN (R. C). — Harry 

Fludyer at Cambridge, and Conver- 
sational Hints for Vounsr Shooters. 

Crown 8vo, is. ; cloth, i^, 6,:^. 



LEIQH (HENRY S.).— Carols of 

Cocicayne. Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. 



LELAND (C. Q.).— A Manual of 

Mending and Repairinflr* VVith Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo, cloth, 55. 



LEPELLETIER (EDMOND).— 

Madame Sans-Qene. Translated by 
John de Villiers. Post 8vo, cloth, 
Zs. td. ; illustrated boards. 25. ; POPULAR 
EoniON, medium 8vo, td. 



LESPINASSE, JULIE DE. By 

the Marquis DE S&GUR. Authorised 
English Version, with a Portrait. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 7s. td, net. 



LEYS (JOHN K.), Novels by. 

The Lindsays. Post 8vo, illust. bds.,2«. 
A Sore Temptation. Cr. 8vo. ci.. 65. 



LILBURN (ADAM).— A Tragedy 

in Marble. Cro wn 8vo, cloth, 3 ^-. 6^. 

LIN^DSAYThARRY), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. td. ench. 
Rhoda R oberts, j The Jacobite. 

Crown Svvo. cloth, ts. each. 
Jndah Pyecroft, Puritan. 
The Story of Leah. 



LORIMER (NORMA).— The 

Pac^an Woman. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6.?. 



LUCAS (E. v.), Books by. 

A Book of Verses for Cliildren. 

With Col ourtd Title-page. Crown t>vo, 
cloth, ts. 
Three Hundred Games and Pas- 
times, bv E. V. Lucas and ELiZABt x H 
Lucas. Pott 410. cloth, ts. net. 



LUCY (HENRY W.),— Gideon 

Fleyce. Crown 8vo, clotli, 3*. td. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
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LINTON (E. LYNN). Works by. 

An Ootava of Friends. Crcwn 8vo, 

cloth, 3J. td. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. td, each ; post 8vo. Ulua- 
tr2itr.d Doards, 2s. each. 
Patvlola Kemball. | lone. 
The Atonement of Xieam Dundae. 
The World Well liost. 12 lUusts. 
The One Too Hany. 
Under whloli Lord ? With 12 Ii<u<;ts 
* My Love.* { Bowing the Wind. 
PastonCarew. I Dulcio Bverton. 
W^ith a Silken Thread. 
The Bebe l of the Fam Uy. 

Post 8vii. cloth, 2s. td. each. 
Witoh Stories. 
OunelTes : Es say on Women. 

So'Sffini; the Wind. Cusap Boxtiom, 

p-»«n »vo, cloth. X5. net, 

Patricia Kemball. Popular Edi- 
tion, medium 8vo. 6rf. 



MACAULAY (LORD;.— The rtis- 
tory of Baifland. Largb Typk, Fink 
Papbr Edition, in 5 vols, pott 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, ts, net per vol. ; leather, 
gilt edges, 3*. net per vol. 



MACCOLL (HUQH).— Mr. 

Stransrer's 5ealcd Packet. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards 23. 



McCarthy (JUSTIN), Booksby. 
The Reiifn of Queen Anne. Two 

Vols., demy hvo, cloth, 12*. each. 

A History of the Four Oeortfes 
and of William the Fourth. 

Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, las. each. 
A History of Our Own Times 

from the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election oi 1880. LIBRARY 
Edition. Four Vols^ demy 8vo. cloth, 
12s. each.— Also the Popular Edition, 
in Four Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 6f. each. 
—And the Tubilbb Edition, with an 
Appendix ot Events to the end of i836, 
In 2 Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 7*. td. each. 

A History of Our Omi Times, 
Vol. v., from 1880 to the Diamond J ubike 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12*. ; crown 8vo, cloth 6*. 

A History of Our Own Times, 
Vois. VI. and VII.. from 1897 to Accession 
of Edward VII, 2 Vols., demy 8vo, cl.. 24.?. 

A Short History of Onr Own 
Times, from the Accession of Qiuen 
Victoria to the Accession of Kln^ 
Edward VII. >IEW Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
top, 6s.— Also (shortly) the Popular 
Edition, enlarged, post Svo.clolh, a*, td. \ 
and the Cheap Edition (to the yeariSSo) 
medium 8 vo, td, 

Largb Type, Finb Papbr Editions. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2*. net per vol ; 
leather, gilt edges, 3*. net per vol. 
The Rei^ of Queen Anne, in x Vol. 
A History of the Four Qeortfes 

and of William lY., in 2 vois. 
A History of Our Own Times from 
Accession of Q. Victoria to 1897, in 3 Vela.) 



McCarthy i^USTlHy-ecntintud. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, is. td. each ; postSvo, pict. 
boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, as. 6i.each. 
The Waterdale Neighbours 
Hy Bnen&y's Dautfhcer. 
A Fair Saxon. | Llnley Rochford. 
DearLadyDlsdain. | Tne Dictator. 
Miss Misanthrope. With 12 Ihusts. 
Donna Quixote. With 12 IilusiraUona. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. With 12 lUastratlons. 
Camiola. 
Red Dia monds. ( The R iddle Ring. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 3^. td. cacli. 
The Thr ee Disgi'aces. i Mononia. 

*The Right Honourable.* ByJusriN 
AIcCakthy and Mrs. Ca.mpbell Prakd. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. 



McCarthy (J. H.), works by. 

The French Revolution. (Consti- 
tuent Assembly, 1789-91.) Four Vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth, 12*. each. 

An Outline of the History of 
Ireland. Crown 8vo. i^. ; cloth, u. td, 

Irelc4nd Since the Union— 179S- 
1386 C rown 8vo; cloth, tt. 

Hafiz in London. 8vo, gold cloth, $«. 6d, 
Our Sensation Noym. Crown 8vo, 

is. : ciotli, X*. td. 
Doom: An Atlantic Episode. Crown 8vo, x«. 
Dolly : A Sketch, Crown 8vo, is, 
Lily Lass. Crown 8vo. ix. : cloth, is. 6d. 
A London Legend. Or. 8vo, cloth, ss. 6d. 

/VIACDONALD (Or. GEORGE), 

books by. 
Works of Fancy and Imaginatloii 

Ten Vols., i6mo, cloth, gilt, in case, 2U. ; 
or separately, Grolier cloth, 2s, td. each. 
Also a New Issub in i6mo, cloth, gilt 
top, 2s. net per VoL ; leather, gUt top, 3x. 
net per Vol. 
VoL I. Within and Without— Thb 

Hidden Lifb. 
H II. Thb Disciplb — The Gospkl 
Women— Book of Sonnets- 
Organ Songs. 
„ III. Violin Songs— Songs of thb 
Days and Nights— A Book 

OP DRFJIMS— ROADSIDE POSMS 

—Poems for Children. 
„ IV. Parables— Ballads— Scotch 

„ V. & VI. PHAKTASTB& [SONGSw 

„ VI L THB Portent, 

» VIII. THB Light Princess — Thb 
Giant's Heart— Shadows. 

« IX. Cross Purposes— Golden Ket 
Carasoyn— LittlbDayuoht. 

a X The Cruel Pai\tkr—Thb Wow 
o'RivvEN— Thb Castle— Tub 
Broken Swords— Thb Gray 
Wolf— Uncle C ornelius. 

Poetical Works of George Mao* 
Donald. 2 Vols., cr, 8vo, bucicram, lis, 

A Threefold Cord. Post 8vo, cloth, ss. 

Heather and Bnosr. Crown 8vo. doth, 
3s. td. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 

Iiilith. C rown 8vo. cloth, 6s . 

The Pocket George MacDonald: 

Passages Chosen by A. H. Hyatt, i6mo^ 
cloth gilt, Of. net ; leather gi t, 3s, net. 
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MACDONELL <AQNBS).— 

Qoaker Coaslnsi Post 8vo. boards, as. 

MACQRBQOR (ROBERT).— 

Pastlmeg and Players: Notes on 

Popular Games. Post 8vo, cloth, as. 6d, 



MACHRAY (ROBERT^, Novels 

by. Crown 8vo. cloth, ds. each. 
JL Blow over tlie Hesopt* 
The Blyatery of Itlnooln'a Inn* 
Tbfl Psivate I>otaotlira« 

HeF Honour. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3^. 6d. 



MACKAY (Dr. CH AS.). -Inter- 
ludes and Undertones. Cr.8vo,cIoth,6^. 



MACKAY (WILLIAM). —A 

Mender of Nets. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



MACKENNA (S. J.) and J. A. 

0*SI1BA. — Brave Men in Action: 

Stories of the. British Flag. WithS lUus- 
trations by Stanlbt L. Wood. Small 
demy 8vo, doth, gilt edges, Ss. 



MACKENZIE (W. A.).— The 
Drexel Dream. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



MACLISE PortraitQallery (The) 
of Illustrious Literary Characters : 
85 Portraits by Daniel Maclisb ; 
with Memoirs by Wiluam Batbs, B.A. 
Crown 8V0, cloth. 3*. 6d. 

MACMICHAEL (J. HOLDEN).- 
Tbe Story of Cliarin j; Cross and its 
Neighbourhood. With 3 illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7*. 6rf. net 

MACQUOID (Mrs.), Works by. 

illustrated by T. R. MACQUOID. Square 
8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 

In the Ardennes. With 50 Illusti-ations. 

Plcturea and I^egenda from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. 34 Iliusts. 

Throutfb Normandy. With 92 Iliusts. 

About Yorkshire. With 67 Iliusts. 



MAQIC LANTERN, The, and its 

Management. By T. C. Hepworth. 
With 10 Iliusts. Cr. 8vo, i*. ; clolh, i* . 6rf. 



MAGNA CHARTA: A Facsimile of 
the Original, 3 ft. by sft. with Arms and 
Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours, 5^ . 



MALLOCK (W. H.), Works by. 
The Neir RepnbUo. Post 8vo^ cloth, 

ss. 6d. ; illustrated boards, 2s. 
The New Paul and Ylrg^a. Post 

Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Poems. Small 4to, parchment, 81. 
Is liite Worth tilvlng? Crown 8vo. 
buckram, 65. 



MALLORY (Sir THOMAS).— 

Mort d' Arthur, Selections from, edited 
by B. M. Ranking. Post Svo, cloth, u. 



MARQUERITTE (PAUL and 

VICTOR). Novels by. 
(The Disaster. Translated by F. Lsbs. 
Crown S vo, cloth, 3^. 6c?. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. each. 
The Commune. Translated by F. Less 

and K. fi. Douglas. 
Vanity. Translated by K. S. Wbst. With 

Porirait Frontispece. 



MARIE DE MEDICI5 and the 

Court of France In the XVI 1th Cen- 
tury. Translated from the French of 
Louis Batiffol by Mart King. With 
a Portrait, Demy Svo, cloth, ^s. 6d. net. 

MARLOWE'S Works, including 

his Translations. Edited with Notes by 
CoL Cunningham. Cr, Svo, cloth, 3^. 6d. 



MAR5H (RICHARD).— A 

5poUer of Men. Cr. Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. 



MASSINGER'S Plays. From the 
Text of William Gifford. Edited by 
Col. Cunningham. Cr. Svo, cloth, is. 6d, 



MASTERMAN (J.).— Half - a - 

dozen Daughters. Post Svo. bds., 25. 



MAYPAIR LIBRARY (THE). 

Post Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Vol, 
A Journey Round My Room. By 

Xavier vk Maistre. 
Quips and Oulddlties. Selected by 

W. Davenport Adams. 
The Agony Column of "The 

Times," from 1800 to 1870. 
Poetical Ingenuities and Bccen* 

tricitles. Edited by W. T. Dobson. 
Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec* 
Bongs of Irish Wit and Humour. 

Edited by A. Perceval Graves. 
Animals and their Masters. By 

Sir Arthur Helps, 
Social Pressure. By Sir A. Helps. 
Curiosities of Criticism. By Hbnrt 

J, Jennings. 
Pencil and Palette. By R. Kempt. 
Ourselves. By E. Lynn Linton. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. By O. W. Holmes. luus. 
Itittle JKssays: Selected from LAMB'S 

Letters by Percy Fitzgerald. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacob 

Larwood. 
Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Lintoh 
Pastimes and Players. By RoBERt 

MACGREG()R. 

The New Paul and Virginia. By 

W. H. Mallock. 
Puck on Pegasus. By H. Cholmok- 

DELEY-PENNELL. 

Pegasus Re- Saddled. By H. Chol- 

mondkley-Pknnelu Illustrated by G. 

Du Maurier. 
The Muses of Mayfair. Edited by 

H. Cholmondelby-Pennbll. 
By Stream and Sea. By Willuu 

Se.mor. 
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MATTHEWS (BRANDER).-A 

Secret of the Sea. P ist 8vo, iUt»- 
ttated boardSi is. i cloth, 2s. 6d* 

MAX O'RELL, Books by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ^s. 6d. each. 
Http Royal Hlghneta Wonuut. 
Betvrefui Ourselves. 
Rambles In Womanland. 



M^ADE (L. T.), Novels by. 
A Boldlev of Fortune. Crown 8vo. 
doth, 3i. 6d, : pott &\o, Ulust boards, ts. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3.*. 6d. each. 
Tho Voice of the Oharmer. 
In an Iron Grip. | The Biren. 
Dr. Ramsey's Patient. 
On the Brink of a Chasm* 
The Way of a Woman. 
A Bon or Ishmael. 
An Adventuress. I Rosebnry. 
The Blue Diamond. 
A Stumble by the fXTay. 
This Troublesome World* 

MEDICI SERIES (The) of Re- 
prodactlons to Colour from the Old 
Masters. For information in regard 
to this important Ssrics. see Illustrated 
Prospectuses to be had upon application. 



MEDIEVAL LIBRARY (The 

New). Small crown Svo, pure raj^ 
paper, half-cloth, 5j.net per vol. ; leather. 
7x. 6d. net per vol. 

1. The Book of the Duke of True 
Ijovers. Translated from the Middle 
French of Chkistinb db Pisan, with 
Notes and Introduction by Alicb Kbmp 
Welch. Woodcut Title and 6 Photo- 
{iravures. 

2. Of the Tumbler of our Lady 
and other Mlraoles. Translated 
from the Middle Fiench of Gauhkr de 
Coixci, vdth Notes and Introduction by 
AucE Kbmp Welch. Woodcut TiUc- 
page and 7 Photogravures. 

S. The Lady of Vertfl. Translateri 
from the Middle Frencn (which is also 
given) by Alice Kemp Welch, with 
Introduction by Dr. L. Brandin. Wood- 
cut Tit;epage and 5 Photogravures. 

1. The Book of the Divine Con- 
solation of Saint Antfela da 
Folitfno. Translated from me Ital'ar. 
by Mart C. Stebgmann. Woodcut 
Title and reproductions of the original 
Woodcuts. 



ME LB A: A Biog:raphy. By 

Elvin THacey. Wiih a Chapter on 
the Art of Singing by Madamk Melba. 
and numerous Illustrations. Demy Svo 
cloth, i6s. net 



MERRICK (HOPE). — When a 

Qirl* s Eaxaged. Cr. Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 



MERRICK (LEONARD), NoveU 

The Man who was Good. CroWn 
•vo, cU, 3 i. 6d. ; post Svo, J llust. bds., as. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each. 
Cynthia. I This Stage of Fools. 



MEYNELL (ALICE),— The 

Flower of the Mind : s Choice 
among tbe Best Poems. In i6mo, 
cloth. KJlti ^. n't ; leather, 35. net. 



MILLER (Mr3. F. FENWICK). 
— Physlolosry for tbe Young: The 
House of Life. Iilnst8.Post Svo,cl., 2s.6d, 

MINTO (WM.).— Was 5he Good 

or Bad? Crown Svo, cloth, 11. 6d. 

MITCHELL (EDM.), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, jis. 6d. each. 
The Xione Star Bush. With s Ulusts. 
Only a Nl^^er. 
The Belfo rta of Cnlben . 
Crown Svo, picture cloth, flat backs, ts, each. 
Plotters of Paris. 
Tbe Temple of Death. 
Towards the Btemal Bnovre. 

MITFORD (BERTRAM), NoveU 

by. Crown Svo. cloth. 3*. 6d. each. 
Renshaw Tannines Quest. 
Triumph of Hilary Blaohland. 
Havllan d's Chum, 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. dd. each ; picture cloth, 
flat back, 2s. each. 
The Luok of Gerard Rldgeley. 
The Kln ys Assegai. With 6 luusts. 

The Gun-Runner. Cr. Svo. ci., 3^. 6d,; 

Chein Kdition. medium Svo.. fvL 
HarleyGreenoak's Charge. Crown 

Svo, cloth, bs. 

MOLESWORTH (Mrs.).— 

tiatfaercourt Rectory. Crourn 8yo, 
cloth, ss. 6d. ; post Svo, illust. boards, 21. 



MOLIERE: A Blosraphy* By 

H. C. Chatpield-Taylor. With Intro- 
duction by Prof. T. F. Ckane, and 10 
Illustrations by JOB. Koyal Svo, cloth, 
ios.6d, net 



MONCRIEFF (W. D. SCOTT-).— 
The Abdication : A Drama. With 7 
Etchings. Imperial 4to, buckram, au. 



MOORE (THOMAS), Works by. 
The Bplcurean: and Alclphron. 

Post Svo. h-^lf-cloth. 2s. 

Prose and Verse: including Suppressed 

Passages from the Meuoirs op Lord 

Byron. Edited by R. H. Shepherd. 

t With Portrait Crown Svo, cloth, Js. 6d, 



MURRAY (HENRY), Novell by. 

Post Svo, c'otb. 2s, td. each. 
A Game of Bluff. 
A Soni^ of Sixpanoe, 
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MUDDOCK (J. E.)> Stories by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ss, 6d. each. 
BasUe the Jester. 
Ttount lioohlnvar. 
The Gold en IdoL 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ». each. 
The Dead Man's Secret. 
From th e Boaom of the Deep. 

Btoriee ISTeird and. Wonderful. 

Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2$. ; cloth, ^s. 6d. 
Maid Marian and Robin Hood. 
With 12 lUustrations by STANLEY L. 
Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6d. ; picture 
cloth flat back, m. 



MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE), 

Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. 6^. 

each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
X Iiife'a Atonement. 
Joseph's Coat. With X2 Illustrations. 
Coals of Fire. With 3 IlIustraHons. 
Val Strange. I A Wasted Crime. 
A GapfUl o' Nails. > I Hearts. 
The Way of the World. 
Mount Despair. | A Model Father. 
Old Blazer's Hero. 
By the Ckite of the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Bob Martin's I<ittle GirL 
Time's Revenges. 
Cynio Fortune. | In Direst PeviL 

Crown 8to, cloth, 3^. 6(L each. 
This Little World. 
A Race for Millions. 
The Church of Humanity. 
Tales in Prose and Verse* 
Despair's Last Journey. 
Y.C: A Chronicle of Castle Barfield. 

Verona's Father. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 
His OBrn Ghost. Crown Svo, cloth, 

31. 6d. ; picture cloth, flat back, 2^. 
Joseph's Coat. Popular £DznoM, 

medium 8vo. 6d. 
Bob Martin's Little Girl. Cheap 

Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 15. net. 

MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) and 

HBNRY HERMAN, Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d, each ; post Svo, 

illustrated boards. 2;. each. 
One Traveller Roturnsa 
The Bishops' Bible. 
Paul Jones's Alias. With Illustrations 

by A. FORESTIKR and G. NICOLBT. 



MY FIRST BOOK. By Walter 
Besant, Jambs Payn, W. Clark Rus- 
sell, Grant Allen, Hall Cainb, 
Georgb R. Sims, Rudtard Kipling, 

A. CONAN DOTLE, M. E. BRADDON, 

F. W. Robinson. H. Rider Haggard, 
R. M. Ballantyne, I. Zangwill, 

MORLET R0BKRTS,D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 

Maris Corelli, J. K. Jeromb, John 
Strange Winter, Bret Haktb, •Q.,' 
Robert Buchanan, and R. h, Stevkn- 
BON. With Prefatory Story by Jerome 
K. Jerome, and 185 lUustrations. Demy 
Ivo, art linen, jj. 6d, 



MORROW (W. C.).— Bohemian 

Paris ol To- Day. With ic6 Illusts.by 
Edouard Cucuel. Small demy 8vo,cl.,6i. 



NEWBOLT (HENRY). — Taken 

from the Enemy. Fcp.Svo, pic.cov..ij. 

NISBET (HUME), Books by. 

' Bail Up r Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. ; 

post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; 

Popular Edition medium Svo, 6rf. 
Dr. Bernard Bt. Yinoent. Post 8vo, 

illustrate d boards, 2s. 

Lessons in Art. With sx Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 



NORDAU (MAX). —Morganatic: 

A Romance. Translated by EuzabetH 
Lee. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, ts. 

NORRIS (W. E.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. each ; post Svo^ 

illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Baint An n's. | Bil ly Bellew. 
Hiss Vfentwortli's Idea. Crown Svo, 

cloth, 3f . 6d, 



OUIDA, Novels by. Crown Svo, 
cloth. 3f . 6d, each ; post Svo, illustrated 
boards, 2s, each. 



Tricotrin. 

Ruffino. 

DClimar. 

Frescoes. 

Wanda. 

Ariadne. 

Pascarel. 

Chandos. 

Moths. 

Puck. 

Idalia. 

Bimbi. 

Bigna. 

Friendship. 

fiailderoy. 



otf of Flanders. 
11 Castlemaine*« 



A Dof 
Ceo: 

Ga^e. 
Princess Napraxine. 
Held in Bondage. 
Under Turo Flags. 
Folle-Farine. 
Two Wooden Shoes. 
A Village Commune. 
In a Winter City. 
Banta Barbara. 
In Maremma* 
Strathmore. 
Pipistrello. 
Two OfiTeaders. 



Crown Svo, cloth, 3*. td. each. 
A Rainy J une. I The M assarenes. 

Popular Editions, medium Svo. td. eacii. 



Moths. 

Puck. 

Tricotrin. 

Chandos. 

Ariadne. 



Under Two Flags. 

Held in Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

The Massarenes. 

Friendship. 

Two Liittle Wooden Shoes. 

IdaUa. 

-Syrlin. Crown Svo, cloth, 31. td.\ post 
Svo, picture cloth, flat back, *s,\ illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. Largs 
Type Edition. Fcap. Svo, cloth, is. net ; 
leather, is. 6d. net. 

The Waters of Bdera. Crown Svo^ 
cloth, 3^. 6d. ', picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 

Santa Barbara. Cheap Edition, post 
Svo. cloth, is. net. 

Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected 
from the Works of Ouida by F. Sydney 
Morris. Post Svo. cloth, 5s.— Cheap 
Edition, illustrated boards, 2s, 
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OHNET (GEORGES), Novelsby. 
Dootop RamaaOa PosiSvo, illustrated 

boards. 2t. 
A Weird Gift* Crown 8vo, cloth. 39. 6d. ; 

post 8vo. iHustrated boards, ai. 
A bast Lov e* Post 8vo. illust. bds., as. 

CrowiiTvo, cloth, 3*. 6d, each. 
IiOYO's Depths. 
The Money-maker. 
The Wo man of Myste ry. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6*. each. 
Tb« Path of Olory. 
The Conqueresa. Translated by F. 

ROTHWELL. 



OUPHANT (Mrs.), Novels by. 

Post Hvo, illustrated boards, aj. each. 
The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress in England. 

--■■—■ ■ ■ — * 

Whlteladies. Crown 6vo, cloth, with za 

Illustrations, 3.T. 6d, ; post rfvo, bds., 2S. 
The Sorceress. Crown Svo, clot h,3jt.6<i . 

05B0URNE (LLOYD), Stories 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, S'* ^' each. 
The Motormaniaos. 
Three Speeds Fovwasd. With 

IllustraUons. 



O'SHAUQHNESSY (ARTHUR), 

Poems by. 
Husiq ft Moonlight. Fcp. 8vo. cL, 7s, 6d. 
Lays of France. Cr. Svo, cloth, los, td. 



PAIN (BARRY).— Eliza's Hus- 
band. Fcap., Svo, 15. ; cloth, is. td. 



PALMER (W. T.), Books by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, with Front^s., 6i. each. 
Zjake Country Rambloa. 
In Lakeland Dells and F<?t?.la. 



PANDURANO HARI; or. 

Memoirs of a Hindoo. With Preface 
by Sir Bartle Frekk. Post Svo, illus- 
trated boards. 2s. 



PARADISE (The) or Garden of 

the Holy Fathers: Histories of the 
Anchorites. Keel uses, Coenobites, Monks, 
and Ascetic Fathers of the Deserts of 
Bgypt, between about A.D 150 and 400. 
Translated from the Syriac, with an Intro- 
duction, by E. A. Wallis Budge, Litt.D. 
With 3 Frontispieces. 2 vols, large crown 
Svo . buckram, 155. net. 

PARIS~SALON, The IHustrated 

Catalcsrue of the. With about 300 illus- 
trations. Published annually. DySvo. 3*. 



PAYN (JAMES), Novels by. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 35. 6rf. each ; post 8w, 
illustrated boards. 7s, each. 
Lost Sir Massintfberd. 
The Olyffards or Clyffa. 
A County Family. 
Less Black than We're Painted. 
By Proxy. i For Cash Only. 

Hufh Spirits, t Bunny Stories. 
A Confidential A^ent. 
A Grape froax a Thorn, xa lUosts. 
The Family Soapegrace. 
Holiday Tasks. | At Her Mevoy. 
The TaJk of the Tovni. xa lUusts. 
The Mystery of Mirbrldge. 
The Word and the Will. 
The Burnt Million. 
A Trying Patient. 

Post .Svo, llluKttated boards, is. each. 
Humorous Stories. | From Bxila. 
The Foster Brothers. 
Married Beneath Him* 
Bentinok's Tutor. 
Walter's Word. 1 Fallen Fovtnnasa 
A Perfect Treasure. 
Like Father, Like Son. 
A WToman's Vengeance. 
Carlyon's Tear. | Geeil's Vi!ystt 
Murphy's Master. 
Bonne Private Yievrs. 
Found Dead. ) Mlsk Abb«y« 

Gwendoline's Harvest. 
A Marine Residence. 
The Canon's Ward. 
Not Wooed, But Won. 
T«ro Hundred Pounds Reirard. 
The Best of Husbands. 
Halves. | What He Cost Her^ 
Kit : A Memory. J Under One Rood 
Glov-Worm Tales. 
A Prince of the Blood . 

A Modem Blok Whittlngton. 

Crown Svo, cloth, with Portrait of Author, 

Zs.td,', picture cloth, flat back, 2*. 
The Burnt Million. Chsap EDinoN, 

post Svo, cloth, u. net 
Motes from tha * Neva.* Crown 8va^ 

cloth, I*. Ctd^ 

Popular Editions, medium Svo, 6rf, each. 
Lost Sir Massingb«vd. 
Walter's W^ord. 



PASCAL'S Provincial Letters. 

With Introduction and Notes by T. 
M'Crie, D.D. Post Svo, half-cloth, zs. 



PASTON LETTERS (The), 1422- 

1509. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Tames Gairdnkr. Six Vols., 
demy Svo, linen, gilt top, £1 155. the set. 



PAUL (MARGARET A).— Gentle 

and Simple. Crown Svo, cloth, 3;. td, ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2i. 



PAYNE (WILL). — Jerry the 

Dr e amer. Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. 6rf. 

PENNELL - ELMHIRST (Cap. 
tain E.).— The Best of the Fuo. 

With 8 Coloured Illustrations and 48 
others. Medium Svo. cloth. 6j, net. 

PENNELL (H. CHOLMOND^- 

LE Y), Works by. Post Svo, c1.,aj. 6d. ca. 
Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations. 
Pegasus Re- Saddled. With 10 Full- 
page Illustrations bv G. Du Mauribr. 
The Muses of Mayf^Urc Vers de 
_ ^ociete. Selected bv H. C. Pexnsll. 

PENNY (F. E.), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, ts. each. 
The Sanyasi. I Dilya. 
Caste andCreed. I TheTea-PlantSib 
The Ineyltable Lav. 
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PERRIN (ALICE), Novels by. 

Crown 8to, cloth. 6s. each. 
TIi« Waten of Deatouetloii. 
Red Rec oyds. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. each. 
A Free Bolltttde* \ BaBt of Suei* 

PETER PAN KEEPSAKE (The). 

The Story retold for Children by Daniel 
O'CONNOR. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 4to, ts. net. 



PHELP5 (E. S.).— Jack Hie 

FUheman. Illustrated by C. W. 
R££D. Crown 8vo, cloth, is, 6d. 



PHIL MAY'S Sketch-Book : 54 

Cartoons. Crown folio, cloth. 25. f>d. 



PHIPSON (Dr. T. L.). Books by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 55. each. 
Famous Ylolinista and Violins. 
Tho Oonfesslona of a yiolinlac. 
Voice and Violin. 



PILKINGTON (L. L.).— Mallen- 

der*a Mistake. Cro^A n 6vo. cKolh, 6;. 



PLANCMB (J. R.), Works by. 
!tlio Pursuivant of Arma. With 
6 Plates and 209 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 75. 6rf.. 
Bontf a and Poema. Edited by Mrs. 
Mackarness. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6^. 



PLUTARCH'S Uves of liSus- 

trious Men. Wtth Life of Plltarch 
by J. and W. Langhorns, and Por> 
traits. Two Vols.. 8vo, half-cloth , los. 6d. 

POE'S (EDQAR ALLAN) Choice 

Works: Poems, Stories, Essays. 

With an Introduction by Charles 
Baudelaire. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 



POLLOCK (W. H.).— The Charm, 

and Other Drawiajr«Room Plays. 

By Sir WALTER Besant and Walter 
H. Pollock. With 50 Ulustratiuns. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $s, td. 



PRAED (Mrs. CAMPBELL), 

Novels by. Post 8vo, illus. boards, Zf . ea. 

The Romance of a Station. 
Tlie Soul of Coun tess Adrian. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. td, each ; post 8yo, 
illustrated boards, %s. each. 

Outlav and Lawmaker. 

Christina Chard. 

Mrs. Treifaskias. With 8 lUustratlonsw 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. dd. each. 

Nulma. I Hadame Izan* 
* As a W atch in the M ight.' 

Chriatina Chard. Cheap Editioii, 

post 8vo, cloth, IS, net. 
!rhe Iioat Barl of BUan. Crown 

8vo, cloth, ts. 



PRICE (E. C). ~ Valentina. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. f>d. 

PRYCE (RICHARD). —Miss 
Maxwell's Affections. Crown 8vo, 
cl., 3«. td. ; post 8vo, illuat. boards, 2x. 



PROCTOR (RICHARD A.), 

Works by. Crown Svo.cloth. 35. 6d. e?ch. 
Easy Star Lessona. With Star Maps 

for every Nicht in the Year. 
Flovera of the Sky. With 55 lUusts. 
Familiar Science Stud5.06. 
Mysteries of Tin&e and Space. 
The Univerae o^ Suna . 

Saturn and its Syatem. With 13 
Sieel Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6.?. 

Vagos and IBTanta of Science 
workera. Crown 8vo. i^. td. 

RAMBOSSON (J.). -~ Popular 

Astronomy^ Translated by C. B. 
Pitman. With 10 Coloured Plates and 
63 Woodcu^B. Crown Svo. clotVi. -^r f^d. 



RAPPOPOkT (A. :5., M.A.J.- 

The Curse of the Romanovs: A Study 
of the Reigns of Tsars Paul I. and 
Alexander I. of Russia. 1706-1825. With 
23 Illastrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, i6f.nct 



READE'S (CHARLES) Novels. 

Collected Library Edition, in Seventeen 
Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6d each. 

Peg IBTomngton; and Chriatlo 
Johnstone. 

Hard Cash. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 
With a Preface by Sir Walter Besant. 

' It is Never Too Imte to Mend.' 

The Course of True Love Never 
Did Run Smooth : and Single- 
heart and Doubleface. 

The Autobiography of a Thief: 
Jack of all Trades ; A Hero and 
a Martyr; The Wandering Heir. 

Love Me JUlttle, Love Me Long. 

Gnie Double Marriage. 

Griffith Oaunt. 

Foul Play. 

Put Yourself in Hla PlaoOi 

A Terrible Temptation. 

A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Hater. 

The Jilt; and Good Stories of Man 
and other Animala. 

A Periloua Secret. 

Readlan a; and Bible Ch aractera. 
Also in Twenty-one Volumes, post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 25. each. 

Peg Iff ofUngton. | A Simpleton. 

Chriatie Johnstone. 

*It is Never Too Late to Mend.' 

The Course of True Love Never 
Did Run Smooth. 

Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
o f all Trades ; J amea Lambert. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 

The Double Marriage. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

Hard Cash. | Readlana. 

Foul Play. I Orlfnth Gaunt. 

Put Yourself in His Place. 

The Wandering Heir. 

A Woman-Hater. 

Singleheart and Doublefitoe. 

Good Stories of Man, &c. 

The Jilt ; and other Stones. 

A Periloua Secret. 
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RBADB iCtiARUE3)-centiHued. 

Larqs Type, Fink Paper Editxpns. 
Pott 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 21. net each ; leather 
f!tlt edges. $s. net each. 
The CloUtep knd the HaavtH. Witi 

32 Iltiistraiions by M. ti. Hswekdinb. 
'It U Never Too Late to Mend*' 

Popular Editions, medium 8vo, 6d. each. 
The Cloister and the Heartb. 
* It le Never Too Iiate to Mend.* 
Foul Play. | Hard Gash. 
Petf Wofflntfton; and Ohrietie 

Johnstone. 
Orlfflth Oaunt. 
Pus Yourself in His Plaoa. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Doable Marriage. 
Iiove Me Little, Love Me Lontf. 

Fcap. 8vo, half-Koxburghe, 2s.6d. each. 
Christie Johnstone. With Frontis 
Peg Wofllngton. 

The Wandering Heir. Large Ttpe 
li^DiTiuN. fcap.Svo, cloth, u. net ; leather 
I*, td. net. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Edition du luxe, with xO Photogravure 
and 84 half-tone Illustrations by Mati 
B. H EWERDINB. Small 4to, cloth, 6s. ne; 

Bible Characters. Fcap. 8vo, u. 

Selections from the 17ork8 of 
Charles Reade. Edited by Mrs. A 
Ireland. Post 8vo, cloth, 21. 6d. 



^IVES (AMELIB), Stories by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, is. 6d, each. 
Barbara Derlng. 
Meclel : A Love biory. 

ROLPB <FR.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 65- each. 
Hadrian the Seventh. 
Don Tarquinlo. 



ROLL OP BATTLE ABBEY, 

e THE S A List of Principal Warriors who 
came from Normandy wtth William the 
Conqueror. 1066. In Gold and Colours. 55. 



ROSENQARTEN(A.}.~A hand- 
book of Archltectaral Styles. Trans- 
lated by W. Collbtt-Sandars. With 
630 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

ROSS (ALBERT).— A Sugar 

Princess. Crown 8vo. doth, 31. 6d. 

ROWLEY (Hon. HUGH). Post 

8vo, cloth, ts» 6ii. each. 

Puniana ; or. Thoughts Wise and Other- 
wise : a Collection of the Best Riddles, 
Conundrums, Joires, Sells, &c., with 
numerous Illustrations. 

More Paniana. With numerous lUusts. 



RICHARDSON (FRANK), Nov- 

els by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6rf. each. 
The Man vgho Loat his Patt. With 

50 Illustrations bv TOM BROWNE, R.I. 
The Bayswater Miraole. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, each. 
The Kin^s Counsel. 
Bemi-Sooiety. 
Th ere and Back. 

RIDDELL (Mrs.), Novels by. 
A Rich Man's Daughter. Crown 

8vo, cloth. 3^. 6d, 
Weird Stories. Crown Bvo, cloth. 

3^.6^. ; post 8vo. picture boards, at. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2f.each. 
The Uninhabited House. 
Prince of Wales's Garden Party. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 
Fairy Water. | Idle Tales. 
Her Mother's Darling. 

RIMMER (ALFRED).~Ranibles 

Round Eton and Harrow. With 52 
Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth, 3*. CrfT 



ROBINSON (F. W.), Novels by. 

Women are Strange. Post 8vo, 

illustrated boards. 2s. 
The Hands of Justice. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, ss. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds- 2*. 
The Woman in the Dark. Crown 
«vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, ; postSvo. UJust. bds« 2s, 



R O VV S E L L (M A R Y C.).— 
Monsieur de Paris. Ctown 8vq, 

cit;th. 3*. 6d. 

RUSSi£LL(W. CLARKf, Novels 

by. Crown 8to, cloth, 6t. each. 
Overdue. | Wrong Side Out. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, sj. 6d, each ; post 8?a^ 
illustrated boards, is, each : doth. 2;. 6d. each. 
•Round the Galley-Fire. 

In the Middle Watch. 

On the Fo'k'sle Head. 

A Voyage to the Cape. 

A Book for the Hammock; 

The Mystery of the ' Ocean Star.* 

The Romance of Jenny Harlove. 

The Tale of the Ten. 

An Ocean Trai^edy. 

My Shipmate Louise. 

Alone on a Wide W^ide Sea. 

The Good Ship ' Mohock.* 

The Phantom Death. 

Is He the Man ? | Heart of Oalb 

The Convict Ship. 

The Last Bntry. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, jf. 6d, each. 
A Tale of Two Tunnels* 
The Death Ship. 

The Ship: Her Story. With 50 Illustra. 

tions by H. c. Seppings Wright. 

Small 4to. cloth. 6s. 
The * Pretty Polly.* With xa inurtra- 

tions by Q. E. KOBERTSON. Large 

crown avo, cloth, gilt edges, 51. 
The Convict Ship. Popul4R EDmoa, 

medium 8vo, 6*^ 
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RUNCIMAN (J AS.), Stories by. 
BotaoolB and Scholara* Post 8vo, 

doth, 2*. 6d. 
Bkippers and 8b«llbackB. Crown 

8vo, cloth, $s. td. 

RUSSELL (DORA), NoveU by. 
A Country Sweetheart* Crown 8vo^ 

picture cloth. Hat back, zs, 
The Drift of Fate. Crown 8vo. cloth, 

3J. 6d, ; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 



RUSSELL (Rev. JOHN) and his 

Out-of-door Life. By £. W. L. 
Davies. With Illustrations coloured by 
hand. Royal Syo, cloth, its. net. 



RUSSELL (HERBERT).— True 

Blue. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6</. 



RUSSIAN BASTILLE, THE 

(The Fortress of SckluesselburjO- 3y 
T. P. YOUVATSHEV. Translated by 
A. S. Rappoport, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, ^s, 6d, 
net. \PrepmriHg. 



5AINT AUBYN (ALAN), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, clolh, 34. 6d, each ; post 
8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

ML Fellow of Trinity. With a Note 
by Oliver Wendell Uolmss. 

The Junior Dean. , 

Orchard Damerel. 

The Master of St. Benedict'!. 

In the Face of the 'BTorld. 

To His Onm Master. 

The Tremlett Diamonds* 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. tid, each. 

The IBTooing of May. 

Fortune's Gate. 

A Tragic Honeymoon* 

Gallantry Bower. 

A Proctor's Wooing. 

Bonnie Maggie Lauder. 

Mrs. Dunbar's Secret. 

Mary Unwin. With h ninsfrationii. 



SAINT JOHN (BAYLE). — A 

l^vantine Family. Cr. 8vo, cl.. 3^. 6d. 



SALA (Q. A.).— Qasli^ht and 

Daylls:ht. Post 8vo, illusirated t)oards,zs. 



SALMON (A. L.U— Literary 

Rambles In the West of Engrland. 

Wilh a Froruispiece. Cr. Svo, cl« 6s.net. 



SCOTLAND YARD, Past & Present 

By £x-Chief-Inspcctor Cavanagh. Post 
Svo, illustrated boards. 2s. ; cloth, zs. td. 



SERQEANT(ADELINE), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3*. td. each. 
Under False Pretences. 
Dr. Bndioott's Experiment. 

The Missing Elizabeth. Crown 8to, 
cloth, 6f. 



SECRET OUT 5ERIES (The). 

Crown Svo, cloth, with numerous 
Illustrations, 41. 6d. each. 

The Secret Out: One Thousand Tricks 
with Drawing-room or White Magic. 
By W. H. Cremer. With 300 En- 
gravings. 

The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Arts, Games, Tricks, Puzzles, 
and Charades. By Frank Bbllsw. 
With 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky- Panky : Very Easy Tricks, Very 
Difficult Tncks, WTiite Magic, Sleight of 
Hand. Edited by W. H. Ckemer. With 
300 Illustrations. 

The Magiclan*s Own Book: Per^ 
formances with Cups and Bals, Egps, 
Hats. Handkerchiefs, &c. Edited by 
W. H. CreMER. With 200 Illustrations, 

The Complete Art of Firework- 
Making: or, The Pyrotechnist's 
Treasury. By Thomas Kentish. With 
267 Illustrations. 35. td. 



ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY (The). 

In pocket size, cloth, gilt top, 2^. net per 
Vol, ; leather, gilt edges, 3j. net per Vol. 
By Sir Walter Besant. 
ZfOndon. | Westminster. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
Sir Richard IVhittington, 
Gaspard de Coligny. 

Bv Hall Caink. 
The Deemster. 

By WiLKiB Collins, 
The Woman in White. 
By Daniel Defoe. 
Robinson Crusoe. With 37 lUn*' 
tratioQs by G. Cruikshank. 

By Charles Dickens. 
Bpaeohes. with Portrait. 

By Austin Dobson. 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes. 

Three Series, each Illustrated. 

By Thomas Hardy. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By Bret Hartb. 
Condensed Novels. 

By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. G. Thomson. 

Compiled by A. H. Hyatt. 
The Charm of Iiondon: An Anthology. 

By Richard Jefferies. 
The Iiife of the Fields. 
The Open Air. 
Nature near London. 

By Charles Lamb. 
The Bssays of Elia. 

By Lord Macaulay. 
History of England, in 5 Volumes. 

By Justin McCarthy. 
The Reign of Queen Anne, in i Vol. 
A History of the Four Georges 

and of William IV., in 2 Vols. 
A History of Our Own Times from 
Accessionof Q.Victoria to 1897, in 3 Vols. 
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SHARP (WILLIAM).-ChlldflBn 

of To-morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 6<2. 



SHELLEY'S Complete WORKS 

to VerMsnd Prose. Edited by R. 

HsRNB Shbpherd. Fivc Volt^ crown 

Bvo. cloth. 3.f . 6d, each. 
Poetical Works, in Three Vols. : 

Vol. I. Margaret Nicholson; Shelley's 
Correspondence with Stockdale ; Wandering 

Iew ; Queen Mab ; Alastor ; Rosalind ano 
Iclen ; Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais. 

VoL II. Laon and Cythna : The Cenci ; 
Julian and Maddalo ; Swellfoot the Tyrant ; 
The Witch of Atlas ; Epipsychldion ; Hellas. 

VoU III. Posthumous Poems; The 
Masque of Anarchy ; and other Pieces. 
Prose Works, in Two Vuls. : 

Vol. I. Zastroxzi ; St Irvyne ; Dublin and 
Marlow Pamphlets ; Refutation of Deism : 
Letters to tfeigh Hunt ; Minor Writings. 

VoL II. Essays; Lelters from Abroad; 
Translations and Fragments ; a Biography . 

SHERARD (R. H.).— Ro£ue«. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 64. 



SHERWOOD (MARQARET).- 

DAPHNB : a Pastoral. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6d 



515TE R DORA. By M. Lonsdale. 

Demy 8vo, 4^, ; cloth, 6d. 



SLANG DICTIONARY (The): His- 

torical and AnecdotnU Cr. Hvo. cl., 67. 6r7 



SMITH (J. MOYR), Books by. 
Tlie Prince of ArgoUs. With 13c 

Illustrations. Post 8v«), cloth. 3;. 6d. 
The W^ooing of the Water Witch 

With Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, fv. 



SNA2ELLEPARILLA. Decanted 
by G. S. Edwards. With 66 lUustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 6d» 



SOCIETY IN LONDON. Crown 

8vo, IS. ; cloth, ij. 6d, 

SOMERSET (Lord HENRY).- 

5ongg of AdicH. 4to, Jap, vellum , 6^ 

SOWERBY (M. and oT), 

Children's Books by. 

Bumbletoes: their Adventures wit^ 
Belinda and the Buttons Boy, pictured 
in 13 Coloured Scenes and 18 other 
Illustrations by MiLLiCENT Sowerby 
Wjth Verses by Githa Sowerby. Small 
crown 8vo, decorated boards, i*. 6rf. net. 

Childhood: Twelve Days from our 
Youth. Pictured in Colours by MiLLi- 
CENT Sowerby. and written in Verse by 
Githa Sowerby. Crown 4to, decorated 
boards, 3*. 6d. net. 



5PENSER for Children. ByM.H 

TOWRY. With Coloured lUustrations b\ 
W. J. Morgan. Crown 4to. cloth, 3*. 6i'i 

SPETTIQUE (H. H.). - The 

tf erltSffO of Eve. Cr. 8vo, doth, 6s. 



SPEIGHT (T. W.), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke< 

By Devious Ways. 

Roodivloked; & Bandyoroft Mys- 
tery. I The Golden Hoopi» 

Bach to Iilfs. I Quittance in Full« 

The lioudvrater Tragedy. 

Burtfo's Romance. 

JL Husband from the Sea* 

Crown 8vo. cloth. 35. 6d. each. 
Her Ladyship. I The Grey Monkf 
The Master of Trenance. 
The Secret of W^yvern Tovrers. 
Boom of Siva. | As it was Written 
The Web of Fate. 
BSxperlencea of Mr. Yerschoyie. 

Bteppintf Blindfold: Cr.8vo,cloth.6f. 
Wife or No WifcPost 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 



SPRIQOB (S. SQUIRE). —An 
Indnitrious Chevalier. Cr. 8vo, 6^. 



STAFFORD (JOHN), Novels by. 

Doris and I. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. btL, 
Oarlton Priors. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



STANLEY (WINIFRED). — A 

Plash of the WIIL Cr. 8vo, cloth. 6j 

STARRY HEAVENS Poetical 

Birthday Book. Pott Bvo, cloth, aj. 6rf. 

STEDMAN (E. C.).- Victorian 

^Poet«. Crown 8vo, cloth, gt. 



STEPHENS (RICCARDO).— The 

Crnclform Mark. Cr. 8vo. cL 3s. 6d. 



STEPHENS (R. NEILSON).— 

Phili p WInwood. Cr. 8vo. cl., 3^. 6d. 

STEPNIAK (S.).— At the Dawn 

of a New Relfii : a Study of Modem 
Russia. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6*. 



STERNDALE (R. ARMITAQE). 

—The Afflrhan Knife. Post 8vo, cloth, 
3J. 6d. ; illustrated boards. 2s, 



STERNE (LAURENCE).— 

A Sentimental Jeorney. With 8* 
Illustrations by T H. KoBiNSON. and 
a Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
cloth px\i, 3,. 6d. 

The Life ot Laurence Sterne. By 

Percy Fitzgerald. With Portrait 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

STEVENSON (BURTON E.).— 
Affairs of 5tate. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3j. 6d. 

STOCKTON (FRANK R,).-Tho 

YounsrAlasterof Hyson Half. With 

36 Illustralions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3j. 6il. ; picture cloth, flat back, ay. 

STODDARD (C. W.), Books by. 

Post 8vi, cloth, gilt top, 6j. net each. 
South- Sea Idyls: Summer Cruising. 
The Island of Tranquil Delights^ 
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5TEVENS0N (R. LOUIS), 

Works by. Cr. 8vo. bDckram, 65. each. 

Travels wltli a Donkey. With a 
Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 

An Inland Vosra^o* With a Frontis- 
piece by Walter cranb. 

Famlllap Studlea of Men ft Books. 

The Sllvepado Squatteri. 

Tke Merry Men. 

Undervrooda : Poems. 

Memories and Portraits* 

Vlrtflnlbus Puerlsque. 

Ballads. I Prince OttOt 

Across the Plains. 

Weir of Hermiston. 

In the South Seas* 

Bssays of Travel; 

Tales and Fantasies. 

Bssays in the Art of Writing. 

A Iiowden Sabbath Mom. Illus- 
trated by A. S. Boyd. 

Bongs of Travel. Cr. 8vo, bnckram. 5; . 
Mew Arabian Ni^ts. Crown 8vo. 

buckram, 6s. ; post Svo, illust. boards, ».; 

Popula r Edition, mediu m Svo, 6d. 

Post Svo half -cloth, is. net each ; leather, 

2s, net each. 
Prayers IHTritten at Yailima. 
A Christ mas Sermon. 

The Saioide Club ; and The Raj ah's 
Diamond. (From New Arabian 
Nights.) With 8 Illustrations by W. J. 
HennessT. Crown Svo. cloth, 35. 6rf. 

The Stevenson Reader. Edited by 
Lloyd Osbourne. Post 8vo, cloth, 
zx. 6d. ; buckram, gilt top, 3^. 6d, 

The PoGket R.L.S.: Favourite Pas- 
sages. i 6mo. ci.. 2s. net ; leather, 3*. net. 

Large Type. Fine Paper Editions. 
Pott Svo, cloth, gilt top, 2s, net each ,- 
leather. ?tlt edges, 3^. net each. 
An Inland Voyage. 
Travels with a Donkey* 
Virginibas Puerlsque. 
Familiar Studies of Men ft Books. 
Mew Arabian Mights. 
Memories and Portraits* 
Across the Plaina 
The Merry Men. 
Collected Poems of R . I«. S. 

R. Ii. Stevenson : A sTudy. By H. B. 
Baildon. With 2 Portraits. Crown 

^ Svo, buckram, 6s, 

Recollections of R. Xi. Stevenson 
in the Paoiflo. By Arthur John 
STONE. With Portrait and Facsimile 
Letter. Crown Svo, buckram, 6s, net. 

STRUTT (JOSEPH). —The 

sports and Pastimes of the People 
of England. With 140 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vQ. cloth, 3s, 6d. 

STUART (H.L.)— Weeping Cross. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 6s. 

SUNDOWNER, Stories by. 

Told by the Taff^ail. Cr. Svo, 31. 6d. 
She Tale of the Serpent. Cnm-n 
Svo, cloth, flat back, 2s. 



STRAUS (RALPH).— Tlie Man 

Apart. Crown Svo, cloth, 65. 



SUFFRAGETTE'S LOVE- 
LETTERS (A). Crown Svo, u, net ; 
cloth. I f. 6d. net. 



SULTAN (THE) AND HIS SUB- 
JECTS. By Richard Davet. With 
Portrait, Demy Svo, cloth, 7*. 6d. net 



SUTRO (ALFRED). ~ The 

Foolish Virj^nsi Fcp. Svo, is.:cl.^is.6d. 



SWEET (ALEX. E.) and J. 

ARMOY KNOX.— On a Mexican 
Mustansr Through Texas, from the 
Gulf to the Rio Grande. With 265 Illus- 
trations. Demy Svo, cloth, 35. 6d, 



SWINBURNE'S (ALGERNON 

CHARLES) Works. 
Selections fpom Mr. Swinburne's 

Works. Fcap.Svo, 6s. 
Atalanta in Calydon. Crown Svo,6j. 
Chastelard : A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 7s. 
Poems and Ballads. First Series. 

Crown Svo, gs. 
Poems and Ballads. Second Series. 

Crown Svo. 9*. 
Poems and Ballads. Third Series. 

Crown Svo, 7*. 
Songs before Sunrise. Crown Svo, 

los. 6d. 
Bothirell ; A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 12s. 6d, 
Songs of Tinro NationB. Crown Svo, 6^. 
George Chapman, (lu Vol. II. of G. 

Chapman's Works.) Crown Svo, 3*. 6d, 
Essaya and Studies. Crown Svo, laj. 
Brechtheus: ATragedv. Crown Svo, 6s. 
A Note on Charlotte iSronte. Crown 

Svo, 6s, 
A Study of Shakespeare. Crown 

Svo, 8*. 
Songs of the Springtides. Crown 

Svo. 6s. 
Studies in Song. Crown Svo, 7s, 
T4ary Stuart: A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 9s, 
Tristram of Lyonesse. Crown Svo,o« 
A Century of Roundels. Small 4to,8j; 
A Midsummer Holiday. Cr. Svo, 7^. 
Marino Faliero: A Trugedy. Crown 

Svo, 6s. 
A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr Svo, 6j. 
Miscellanies. Crown 8vo, 12;. 
ItOorine: ATragedv. Crown Svo, 6j. 
A Study of Ben Jonson. Cr. Svo, 7v 
The Sisters: A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 6& 
Astrophel, &C. Crown Svo. js. 
Studies in Prose and Poetry 

Crown Svo, gs. 
The Tale of Balen. Crown Svo, 7r 
Rosamund, Queen of the Iiom* 

bards: ATragedv. Crown Svo, 6i. 
A Channel Passage. Crown Si'o. 7.^. 
Love's Cross - Currents; A Yeai!f 

Letters. Crown Svo, 6*. net. 
William Blake. Crown Svo, 6s. net 

Mr. S¥irinbume*s Collected Poem& 

In 6 Vols., crown Svo, 364. net the set. 
Mr. Svinbume*s Collected Tra* 
gedies. In 5V0IS., cr.Svo, 30f.net the set 
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SURTEB5 (ROBERT). — 

Handley CroM; or, Mr. Jorrocka's 
tlunt with 79 lUiuta. by John Lsscu. 
Post 8vo. {rfcturc coyer, u, ; cloth, as. 



SWIFT'S (Dean) Choice Works, 

in Pfo$« and Verse. With Memoir, Por- 
trait, and Facsimiles. Cr. 8vo. cl., 3s. 6d» 

Gnlllver's Travels, and A Tal« of 
a Tuto« Post Ryo, half^doth. 21. 

.Jonathan Bwlft: A study. By J 
Churt< )N Collins. Cr. «vo. cl., v. w. 



TAINE'S History of English 
Literature. Trana. byHKNRY Van Lavh. 
Four Vola., demy 8vo, cl., 30*,— Populab 
Edition, Two Vols., crown 8vo, c!^ 15*. ; 
Fink Paper Edition. In Four Vols., with 
3a Portraiti. putt 8\'o, cloth, f;ilt top, 25. 
net per voL ; leather, gilt edges, 31. n«i 
per vol 

TALE5 FOR THE HOMES. 

By Twenty-Six Wk.li^knownaotho» s 
£<litcd by Rt;v. J. BIarchant. Publisher 
for the benefit of the Barnardo Me- 
morial Fund. With 3 Portraits, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5«. net 



TIMBS (JOHN), Works by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6rf. each. 
Clubs and Club Llf6 In Kiondon. 

With 41 Illustnttions. 
Bntfliah Booentrioa and Sooen- 

trlolttoa. With 48 Jlhistratlons. 

TOMPKINS (HERBERT W.).- 

Marah-Coantry Ramblea. With a 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. 

TREETON (ERNEST A.).--The 

Inatlfrator. Crown 8vo. cloth, 61. 



TAYLOR (TOM). — Historical 

Dramaa. Crown 8vo, is. each. 
'TeannxDarc* 
• TwixT Axe and Crown.* 
'The Fool's Revbxqb.' 
*Arkwrioht's Wife.' 
' Anne Boleyn.* 
*Plot and Passion.' 

TEMPLE (SIR RICHARD).— A 
Blrd*5-eye View of Pictureaqne 



TURENNE (RAYMOND).— The 
L.aat of the Mammotha, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 35. 6d. net. 
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India, with 33 lUuats. Cr. 8vo. cl.. 6v. 



THACKERAYANA : Notes and 

Anecdotes. With numerous Sketches by 
Thackkray. Crown 8to, cloth, 31. 6d. ' 
Thackeray (Tho Pocket;. Arranged 
by A. H. UYATT. In i6mo, cloth, gilt 
top, 25. net ; leather, gilt top, 3*. net. 



THOMAS (ANNIE), Novels by. 
The Siren's Web. Cr. 8vo, cl. 3^. 6d. 
Comradea True. Crown 8vo, cloth, 65. 



THOMAS (BERTHA), Novels by. 

In a Cath edral City. Cr . 8vo, cl., 3^. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, cioth, 6*. each. 
The House on the Scar. 
The Son of the House. 



THOMSON'S SEASONS, and The 

Castle of Indolence. With 48 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with 
Steel Plates. 75. 6d. ; post 8vo, half-cloth, 2j . 

THOREAU: His Life and Aims. 

By A. H, Page. With a Portrait Post 
8vo, buckram, ss. 6d . 

tHORNBURY(WALT.),Booksby 

The Iilfe and Correspondence of 
J. M. W. Turner. With 8 Coloured 
Illusts.and 2 Woodcuts. Cr,8vo. rl.. 3.9.6*/. 

Tales for the Marines, Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, as. 



TWAIN'S (MARK) Books. 

Author's Bdition de Luxe of the 
Works of Mark Twain, in 23 

Volumes (limited to 600 Numbered 
Copies), pnoe lax. ^ net per Volume. 
(Can be anbscribed for only in Sets.) 

UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 31. 6d. each. 

Mark Twain's Mbrary of Humour. 

with TQ7 Illustrations by E.W. Keublk. 
Roughing It : and The Innocents 

at Home. \^th aoo Illustrations by 

F. A. Fraser. 
The American Claimant. With 81 

Illustrations by HAL HuRST and others. 

• The Adventuresof Tom Saiaryer 
With ixx lUustradons. 

Tom Sawyer Abroad. With 26 

Illustrations by Dan Bkard. 
Tom SawyeWDeteotiTe, With Port 
Pudd'nhead Wilson. \^th Portrait 

and Six Illustrations by Locis LOEB. 

• A Tramp Abroad. With 314 luusts. 
•The Innocents Abroad: or. New 

Pilgrim's Progress. With 234 Illosts. 

• The Gilded Age. By Mark Twain 
and C. D. Warner. With axa Illusta. 

•The Prince and the Pauper. 
With xgo Ulustrations. 

• Life on the Mississippi. 300 lUufits. 
•The AdYimtures of Huckleberry 

Finn. 174 Illusts. by E. W. Kbmule. 
•A Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur. 2 20 Ill usts. by Dan Beard. 

• The Stolen White Blephant. 
•The £1,000,000 Bank-Note. 
A Double-barrelled Deteotive 

StOX^. With 7 I!!ustratlon<;. 

Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Arc. With 12 lUusts. by F.V, Do Mond. 
More Tramps Abroad. 
The Man that Corrupted Hadley. 

burtf . With Frontispiece. 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. 

With Life, Portrait, ajid Illustrations, 
•^* The Books marked • may be had also in 
post 8vo, picture cloth, at 2 s, each. 

Mark Twain's Sketches. -^Pott 8ve, 

cloth, f^lt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges. 
$x. net: picture boards, as* 
ML Tramp Abroad. Cheap BoxnoN, 

medium 8vo, Od. 
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TROLLOPE (ANTHONY), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3^. td. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The UTay Wa Live Now. 

Frau Frolimaiui. I Marion Vay. 

Tlie Lan d-Iieaguers. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ». each. 

Kept in the Dark. 

The American Senator. 

The Ooid en Lion of G ranpero. 

Mr. Scarborough's Family* Crown 

8vo, cloth, 3^. td. 



VIZETELLY (ERNEST A.), 

Books by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^ . 6<^*eacn« 
The Scorpion. 
The Lover's Process. 
With Zol a in England . 4 Paris. , 

A Path of Thoma. Crown 6vo, cloth, 6j, 
The Ibild Marquis: Life and Adven- 
tures of Armand Guerry de MaubreuU« 
Crown ^vo. cloth, ts. 



TROLLOPE (FRANCES E.), 

Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 

each : post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Mabel's Progress. I Anne Farness. 



TROLLOPE (T. A.).<-Dianiond 

Cu<t Diamond. Post 8vo, iilus. bds., is. 



TWELL5 (JULIA H.).~Et tu, 

Sejano I Crown 8vo. cloth, ts. 



TYTLER (C, C. FRASER-).— 

'Mistress Judith. Crown Sx'o, cloth. 
3J. (id.; post 8vo. illustrated boards, is. 



TYTLER (SARAH), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. each ; post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 25. each. 
Buried Diamonds. 
The Blaokhall Ghosts. 
What Sh e Came Throu gh. 

Post 8vf>, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Baint Mungo'a City. | Lady Bell. 
The Huguenot Family. 
Disappeared. | Noblesse Oblige. 
Beauty a nd the Beast. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. td, each. 
The Macdonald Lass< 
The Witch- Wife, 
Rachel Langton. I Sapphiva. 
Mrs. Carmichael's Goddesses^ 
A Honeymoon's Bolipse. 
A Youn g Dragon. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 6*. each. 

Three Men of Mark: 

In Clarissa's Day. 

Sir David's Visitors. 

The Poet and His Guard ian Angel. 

CiCoyenno Jacqueline. Crown Svo, 
picture Cloth, flat back, 2s. 

The Bride's Psiss. Post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. ; CHEAP EDITION, 
cloth, i.f. net. 



UPWARD (ALLEN), NoveU by. 

The Queen against Owen. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 3i. td. ; picture cloth, flat back, 
2s. ; post Svo, picture boards. 21. 

The Phantom Torpedo-Boats. 
down 8vo, cluth, ts. 



VAN DAM (ALBERT D.).— A 

Court Tragedy. With 6 Illustrations 
by J. B. Davis. Crown Svo. cloth, 35. td. 



VASiiTI and ESTHER. By 

' eelle • of Tht World. Cr. Svo, cl., 3j. td. 



WALLACE (LEW.;.— Ben-Hur: 

A Tale of the Christ. Crown Svo, 
cloth. 3 J. td. 



WALLER (S. E.).— Sebastiani's 

Sec ret. With g lUusts. Cr. Svo. cl., 65. 

WALTON and COTTON'S 

Complete Ansrlor. Pott Svo, cloth, 
Siii. zs. net : leather, gilt edges, jj. net. 



WALT WHITMAN, Poems by. 

Edited, with Introduction, by W. M. Ros- 
SKTTI. With Port. Cr. Svo, buckram, ts. 



WARDEN (FLORENCE), by. 
Joan, the Curate. Crown Svo, cloth, 

3^. td. ; picture cloth, flat back, 2s, 
A Fight to a Finish. Cr. Svo, cl, 3^. 6<<. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 65. each. 
The Heart of a Girl. With 8 lUusta, 
IfiThat Ought She to Do? 
Tons Davr&on. 

The Youngest Miss Brown, 
Love and Lordshipi 
The Old House at the Comer* 
My Lady of Whims. 



WARMAN (CY>,— The Express 

iVVessengrer. Crown Svo, cloth. 3f. 6rf. 



WASSERMANN (LILLIAS).— 

The Daffodils. Crown Svo. cloth, 15. td. 



WESTALL (WILL.), Novels by. 

Trust-Money. Crown 8vo,cloth, 3*. td.i 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Crown Svo, doth, ts. each. 
The Old Bank. 
Dr. IBTynne's Revenge. 
The Sacred Crescents. 
A Very Queer Busines s. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 35. td. eack, 
A 'Woman Tempted Himu 
For Honour ana Life. 
Her Two Millions. 
TiATO Pinches of SnulL 
With the Red Eagle. 
A Red Bridal. ( Nigel Fortesoutt, 
Ben C lough. ] Birch Dene. 
The Old Factory. 
Sons of Belial. | Strange Crimes* 
Her Ladyship's Secret. 
The Phantom City. 
Ralph H or brock's Trust. 
A Queer Race. 1 Red Ryvington* 
Roy of Roy's Court. 
As Luck would have i^ 
As a Man Sows. 

With the Red Eagle; Populai 
Jt^DlTlON medium Svo, td. 
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WARRANT to Execute Charles I. 

A Facsimile, with the 59 Sigoaturetand 
Seats. 2s. 
Varvant to Exeouta Manr Queeii 
of Soots* Including Queen £lizabeth's 
Signaiure and the Great Seal. a*. 



WEBBER (BYRON).— Sport and 

Spanglea. Crown 8vo, cloth, aj. 

WERNER (A.). — Chapenga's 

White Man. Crown 8vo. cloth, 31. 6d. 



WINTER (JOHN STRANGE), 

Re^montal Legends. Post 8vo, 
Illustrated boards, «r. ; cloth, Zf. 6d, 

Cavalry Iilfe; and Regimental 
XfOgenda* Crown 8vo, cloih, 3s. bd, ; 
picture cloth, flat back. 2s. 



W E ST B U RY (ATHA). — The 

5hadow of Hilton Pernbrook. Crown 
Bvo. cloth. 3*. W. 



WHEELWRIGHT (E. G.).— A 

3low Awakening. Crown 8 vo cloth. 6 j. 

WHISHAW (FRED,), NovcU 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, zs. td. each. 

A Forbidden Name. 

Many Ways of JU>ye. With 8 lUoits. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each, 
Maxeppa* 

Near tne Tsar, near Deatli. 
A Splendid Impostor. 



WHITE (GILBERT) — Natural 

H Lstory oi Sel borne. P o5t 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

WHITNEY (HELEN H.).— The 

Bed- time Book. With lUustratlonf; 
ill Three and Two Colours by Jbssik W. 
Smith. Royal 4ta^ half-doth decorated, 
5*. net. 



WOMEN OP FLORENCE, dur- 
lag and prior to the CInqueccnto. 

ByProf.IsiDORODEL LUNGO. Translated 
by M. G. Stbbgmamn. With Introduc- 
tion by Dr. GuiDO DiAGi, and a 
Coloured Plates and 24 Half-tones. Large 
crown 8vo, buckram, 7*. 6d net. 



WILDE (LADY).— The Ancient 
Ueffends, Charms, and SnperstItion« 
of Ireland. Crown 8vo, cloth, $s, td. 



WILLIAMS (W. MATTIEU), by. 
Bcienoe in Snort Cbapters* Crown 

Svo, cloth, 7j. td. 

Tbe Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 

8vo. cloth, 6j. 

A Simple ^treatise on Heat. With 

Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth, zs. td. 



WILLIAMSON (Mrs. F. H.).— A 

Child Widow. Post Svo, illust. bds., %s. 



WILLS (C. J.), Novels by. 

An Easy-tfoinig[ Fellow. C«t>wn Svo, 

cloth 3 J. td. 
His Dead Past. Crown Rvn. cloth, ts. 



WILSON (Dr. ANDREW), by. 
Chapters on Bvolution. with 259 

Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 7*. td. 
Leisure-Time Studies. With lUustra- 

tions. Crown Svo, cloth. 6*. 

Studies in Life and Sense. With 36 

Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, jy. td. 

Common Aooidents, and how to 
Treat Them. Cr.8vo,i*. ; cloth, w.W. 

Glimpses of Nature. With 35 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. td. 



WOOD (H. F.), Detective Stories 

by. rost Svo. illustrated boards 2«. each. 
Passenger fipom Scotland Yard. 
The Bngliehman of the Rue Cain. 

WOOLLEY (CELIA PARKER).— 

Rachel Armstrong:. Post 8vo, 2s. td. 



WRAGGB (CLEMENT L.).— 
The Romance of the South Sea^. 

With 84 lUustrationa. Crown Svo, cloth, 
7^. td. net. 



WRIGHT (THOMAS), by. 
Oarioature History of the Qeortfea; 

or, Anuols o£ the Uouse of Hanover. 
With Frontispiece and over 300 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth, 3J. td. 
History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Paintinif. Illus- 
trated by F. W. Fairuolt. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 74. td. 



ZANGWILL (LOUIS).— A Nine- 

teenth Century Miracle, Crown Svo, 
cloth, 35. 6^. : picture cloth, flat back, ar. 



ZOLA (E MILE), Novels by. 

UxiPORM Edition. Translated or Edited, 
with Introductions, by Ernest A. Viza- 
TELLY. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. td, each. 

His Masterpieoe. 1 The Joy of Life. 

Germinal. 

The Honour of the Army. 

Abbe Mouret*s Transgression. 

The Fortune of the Rougone. 

The Conquest of Plassans. 

The Dram-Shop. 

The Fat and the Thin. I Iffonoy. 



His Bxcellenoy. 
The DowrnfUL 
Lourdes* 
Rome. 
Paris. 



The DrcMun. 
Doctor Pascal. 
Fruitfulness. 
Work. 
l*ruth« 



Popular Editions, medium 8vo. td. each. 
The Fortune of the Rougons. 
The Dram-Shop. I Paris. 1 Money. 
Lourdes. | Rome. | The Downfall. 

With Zola in Bngland. By Ernest 
A. ViZETELLY. Witn 4 PortraitSL Crowa 
8yo, cloth, 34. td. 
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